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MY DEAR LORD, 

Having frequently been requested to publish some 
of my Sermons preached at Lincoln's Inn, I feel that 
I cannot avail myself of a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, than when I may inscribe them to a Treasurer 
of the Society, who holds at the same time the high- 
est and most dignified station in the Law. 

If other reasons be demanded for prefixing your 
Lordship's name to Discourses, composed for your 
own Chapel, they may be found in those stupendous 
powers of intellect, and those splendid acquirements in 
Science and Literature, which are employed for the 
good of others with an activity, only equalled by the 
absence of eviery selfish feeling. It is however neither 
my province, nor my wish, to dilate upon these topics. 
I would rather refer to that seriousness of disposition, 
which prompts the most laudable regularity in fire- 
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NEITIIEK THE STRFKGTH, NOR THE WIT, OF MAS 1]?- 
STBUMENTAL TO THE EARLY SUCCESS OF THE GOSPtttr- 

" Wiere ia the wise ? Where is the scribe ? Where is the 
disputer of this world ? Hath not God made foolish the 
wisdom of this world? — For after that the world by wisdom. 
knew not God, it plenscd God by the foolishness of prcach- 
e them that beliere. For the Jews require a sign, 
and the Greeks seek after wisdom : but we preach Christ 
cified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness: but unto them which are called— both 
Jews and Greeks,— Christ the power of God, and the wisdom "," 
of God."—! Cor. t. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. ,?^ 

.,....,.,.... ..Trciiia 

mill iu-i [-, SERMON VI. '^''^°^ 
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" I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, 
and to be with Christ ; which is far better: nevertheless to 
abide in the flesh is more needful for you." — Puilipp. i. 
!3, 24 
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" Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
let UBgoon unto perfection; not layingagainthe foundation 
of repentance from dead works, and of faith towards God, 
—of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of hands, 
and of resurrection of the dead, and of eternal judgement.— 
And this will we do, if God permit. — For it is impossible 
for those who were once enlightened, and havfl tested of the 
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lieaveiily gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
and have tasted the good Word of God, and the powers of 
the world to come,— if they shall fall away, to renew them 
again onto repentance; seeing they cruciiy to themselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame."— 
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JD VERTISEMENT. 

The following Sernwns were not composed for publicc^ 
tion ; and it is possible that the Author may have adopted 
the fvords of some Commentator or Divine^ without giving 
a distinct reference to the passage. He is not aware that 
such is the case in any one instance ; but if it should 
happen otherwise^ his Readers will have the candour to 
consider it the effect of inadvertence, not of design. 
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IP ANY WAN llAVE EAIIS TO nEAn, LET HIM HEAR 
SAID UNTO THBM.TAKE MKKD WHAT YE HEAR. WJ 
UBAfiURE YE METR, IT SHALL BE MEASDREU TO YOU. 

It may not unreasonably be expected that, upon this 
first occasion of addressing an assemblage of Chris- 
tians in this sacred place, I should select some passage 
in Holy Writ, calculated to bring before us, directly 
and impressively, the subject of Religious Instruction. 
It might also seem to indicate some want of feeling 
in your Preacher both as to the difficulty of the duties 
which he has undertaken, and to the kindness with 
which they have been imposed, if he were not to advert 
briefly to the relation which has thus been formed 
between himself and his hearers. It would indeed he 
paiiifvl to vie not to express a deep sense of the un- 
merited kindness I have received from those, whose 
partiality is the more gratifying, because I know that 
it has arisen from an opinion, however erroneous, of 
my fitness for this high office. They have given me 
credit, and to such qualifications I dare lay claim, for 
I am sure they are far from rare; — they have given 
me credit for unfeigned faith and ardent zeal in the 
cause of that religion, which has been vouchsafed to 
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US from above; and of that pure and Apostolical 
Church, to which we have the happiness to belong. 
But they may have estimated too highly the value of 
labours employed in gaining a knowledge of the 
Scriptures themselves, of their various and convincing 
evidences, and of the manner in which the result of 
such labours may be placed with due effect before a 
Christian congregation. I must therefore with pain- 
ful sincerity acknowledge an apprehension, that an 
opinion thus favourable may appear to exceed just 
bounds, when it has raised the object of it to the 
pre-eminence, in which I now stand — to be the chosen 
Minister, the appointed Instructor of the venerable 
and enlightened men whom I see before me. Sages of 
the Law, Dispensers of Justice thi-oughout the land. 
Strong, however, as these sensations are both of 
gratitude and humility, yet is their force considerably 
increased, when I look to the names and characters 
of those, who in older day3,as well as more recent times, 
have sustained the dignity and fulfilled the duties of 
this high office. When I advert to the consummate 
knowledge and critical acumen of Gataker, the pro- 
found learning and solid piety of Archbishop Usher ; 
when I call to mind the moral and intellectual eneigy 
of Dr. Donne, and the luminous orthodoxy of Bishop 
Gastrell ; if I shrink not with dismay, it is because 
I am assured that the Truths, which they so ably sup- 
ported, may still be maintained by humbler talents 
and by meaner instruments, under the gracious 
guidance of Him, who inspires the weak with strength 
and tlie sincere with boldness. Let me not however 
fail to draw your attention to the revered name of 
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Tillotson, that zealous and upright defencicr of the 
Church, when it ivas menaced at once from without 
and from within ; — who, while lie firmly maintained 
the purity of its doctrines against the errors of a 
debasing superstition, as bravely exerted himself to 
shield it from tlie moody chimeras of bigotry, and 
the contagious taint of intolerance. 

Consistent witli the principle, which guided the 
minds of this learned body in the selection of other 
Preachers, was the appointment of Warburton and 
of Hurd, to dispense from this pulpit the profound 
thought and original disquisition, whicli characterized 
the one ; and the classical taste, which was so aptly 
combined with Scriptural research in the other. 

To the living luminaries' of the Church, who have 
at once adorned and edified your Society, it were 
superfluous, and perhaps indelicate, to offer the 
feeble tribute of my praise. But some allusion may 
with propriety be made to that singularly interesting 
designation, by which my immediate predecessor is 
called upon to support the purity, and extend the 
knowledge, of our mogt holy faith in a distant quarter 
of the globe. He is empowered to execute the 
grand, but arduous, duties of a Christian Prelate in 
a land, which has long been darkened with the horrors 
of a belief, unsocial in its principle, revolting fi-om 
its absurdity, and detestable from its cruelty. 

■ Every friend to religion, mora especially every friend to 
the Established Church, will feel deep affliction in calling to 
mind, that Uvo of these most distinguished men, the late Bishop 
of Oxford and Bishop Heber, no longer stinive to instruct 
mankind liy their lejiraiiig, their virtues, and their kimI. 
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For the wild and puerile fictions of Pagan mytlio- I 

logy, lie will substitute the pure and genial current i 

of a Revelation truly divine ; — to the burthensonio \ 

ritual and fantastic dogmas of idolatry, he will oppose [ 

the simple ceremonies, with the mild but impressive | 

precepts, of the Gospel. From an abject belief iu the ' 

multiplied and fictitious incarnations of Vistnoii, be I 

will turn away their minds by presenting to them, in 
all its sublimity and all its mercies, " the" }-eal \ 

" mystery of godliness ; God manifest in the flesh."' 
To deter them from a repetition of painful and long- , 

protracted penance, to curb in their mad career the 
FOJcidal devotions of these unhappy heathens, he will 
lift on high the Cross, and paint in glowing terms that ; 

stupendous sacrifice, " the offering of the body of i 

Jesufl Christ once for all."^ But aware of the deep 
root, which early prejudice and long-sanctioned customs 
take in the human mind in every age, and under 
every form of rdigion, he will deport himself as a 
follower of that Master, who " came into the world 
io sm^e sinners ;" who reminded his own disciples 
that they knew not what spirit they were of; and 
even cheerfully associated with tlie schismatic and 
the sinner, that he miglit, by the familiarity of his 
intercourse, unbend their prepossessions and allay 
their fears ; till at length, by the gradual, but sure, 
e'ffect of wisdom and goodness combined, he miglit I 

clearly lay open the source of their errors and correct , 

the enormity of their vices. Pursuing the footsteps i 

of his divine Master, your late revered Instructor will [ 

» 1 Tim. Hi. 16. " Heb. x. 10. \ 

L. . J 
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fulfil his high mission, not by sternly chastising error, 
nor labouring hastily to extirpate even vice. To tlie 
" wisdom of the serpent" he will join " the hann- 
lessness of the dove " ; he will restrain any immoderate 
earnestness of zeal by the exercise of that charity, 
" which beareth, as well as hopeth, all things " ; and, 
above all, he will gain sure access to the hearts of his 
hearers by the pure example and persuasive influence 
of his own life and manners! 

With such illustrious names impressed upon his 
recollection, and with a just sense of the magnitude 
of the task he is undertaking, your Preacher now for 
the first time presents himself before you. Appealing 
equally to the generous and to the conscientious mo- 
tives, by which you have been induced to call me to 
your service, let me intreat you Iienceforward to con- 
sider me as employing my beat powers for your best 
interests ; and as wholly relying, for the efficacy of 
those instructions, which it will be my duty to deliver 
from this place, upon the promised assistance of that 
-Heavenly Spirit, who will guide into all truth such 
as fervently implore His aid, and will follow His holy 
BUggestions. May the same Holy Spirit pour upon 
you His " grace, whereby ye may serve God accept- 
ably, with reverence and godly fear."" May He ever 
incline you to hear with a seriousness, proportioned 
%o their importance, the awful truths of Redemption ; 
that ye look not for displays of " fleshly wisdom"" ; 
nor -'for discussions on curious questions, which 
i^gender strife ; but such rather, such only, as lead 
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to godly edifying; so that ye be fully prepared to 
*' receive with meekness the engrafted word, which is 
able to save your souls!"* 

Let us now turn our thoughts more closely to the 
words of our text. *^ If any man have ears to hear, 
let him hear. And he said unto them. Take heed 
what ye hear. With what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you." 

In the former part of these words is a proverbial 
expression frequently employed by our Saviour at the 
end of a discourse, in order that he might lead His 
hearers deeply to meditate upon the awful truths He 
was delivering. '^ If any man have ears to hear, let 
him hear!** Then follows a direct injunction to 
ponder duly ^^the things that belong unto their 
peace." BXeirere tl aKovere ^ are the words of the 
original, forming no doubt a singular as well as 
emphatic combination ; since the figurative employ- 
ment of one organ of sense is made subservient to the 
literal use of another. The text concludes by laying 
down the rule and the reward of attention ; — for it is 
here plainly a rule of attention, though elsewhere in 
the New Testament, it is a law of justice ; — and the 
import plainly is that, according to the degree of 
thought bestowed upon the sublime doctrines and 
practical lessons of religion, in the very same propor- 
tion will be the improvement of our minds and the 
amendment of our hearts. ^^ With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured to you ! " 

Such an exhortation and such an assurance from 
our divine Master are at all times worthy the atten- 

* James i. 21. ^ Literally ; See how, or what ye hear. 



tion of those, who call themselves by His holy name; 
and they will very proi>erly introduce those observa- 
tions, which I proposed to lay before yon, upon the ' 
present occasion, concerning the relation whicli sub- 
sists between the preacher and his audience ; between 
him who expounds the sincere word of God, and those 
who are to receive what he delivers as instrumental 
to their own salvation. 

Upon the more usual occasions of addressing a 
Christian congregation, the Pastor finds it his duty to 
set forth the plain unadorned truths of the Gospel in 
plain unadorned language, — to enforce the most ob- 
vious maxims of morality, and to illustrate the clearest 
principles of religion. He has to awaken the atten- 
tion of those, whose minds are unprepared even for 
obvious maxims and for indisputable principles. He 
has to warn them agamst petty vices and degrading 
propensities — he has to alarm their fears more fre- 
quently than to appeal to their judgment — to feed 
the " babes " in Christ with " the sincere milk of the 
word"', rather than administer that "strong meat", 
which the Apostle judged fit for " them that are of 
full age, even those who, by reason of use, have their 
seiLses exercised to discern both good and evil."" 
Such are the ordinary duties of a pastor in teaching a 
country congregation. But in addressing such an 
audience as I see before me, his duties take a wider 
range, and assume a more elevated, though not a 
more serious, tone. The truths inculcated are indeed 
the same ; the fears, to which he appeals, must be 
founded upon the same awful declarations of scripture : 
' 1 Pel. ii. -2. 1- Heb. V, 14. 
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and the hopes, which he labours to infuse, must be 
drawn from the same pure and perennial fountain — 
from the inexhaustible source of Divine knowledge 
and truth — of knowledge, purifying practice ; arwl 
truth, opening the boundless view of God's raercy 
through Christ, encircling the whole compass of His 
rational and moral creation. 

Nevertheless, although the same prmciples are to 
be maintained and the same truths enforced, they are 
to be maintained and enforced in a different manner 
— the difference being obviously founded upon the 
different state of mind, to which they are respectively 
presented ; and upon the difference of conduct too, as 
it is affected by the greater or less knowledge of right 
and wrong. Thus the enlightened audience whom I 
am called upon to address, will not require to be told 
the meaning of many terras, nor the history of many 
events, which occur in the sacred books, but which 
must be explained with minuteness and care to those, 
whose minds have received but little culture, and 
whose liours of unremitted toil, with a succession of 
worldly cares, afford but slender opportunities of im- 
proving that little at home. The result however of 
professional labour upon sacred subjects may be ap- 
plied with good fruit to the improvement of those, 
who arc themselves well educated and enlightened — 
in various sources of knowledge as well trained, and 
with minds more vigorous and acutethan the Preacher, 
wlio has assiduously employed himself in his own 
peculiar province. Topics both of morals and of faith 
may be illustrated, in contrast as well as coincidence, 
from the ample stores of heathen and of Christian 
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sages — difficulties in the sacred text may be deared 
up by the aid of candid, but sometimes elaborate, 
criticism — the objections of infidels or of heretics 
may be overcome by a reference to original documents, 
or by a chain of argumentation, not accessible or in- 
telligible to ruder minds. Light may even be thrown 
upon those parts of Scripture in which, from their 
familiarity with the sacred volume at a very tender 
age, the wise themselves may have fmled to catch the 
real meaning, and which the serious may have passed 
over without due observation. 

In points of conduct too, where, when our faith 
shall have been once fixed, the great business of us all 
lies, inasmuch as we shall all be judged hereafter ac- 
cording to that we have done, whether it be good, or 
whether it be bad — in these points, there will be 
frequent room for the admonition of him who teaches, 
and for attention in him, " who bath ears to hear ". — 
Inheriting, as we all do, the frailty of our common 
forefather, the higher classes of society are not, by- 
nature, more exempt from transgression than the 
lower ; the wealthy no more than the indigent, the 
learned than the unlearned. Education indeed will: 
have given the one a more accurate understanding of 
his duty ; his situation exempts him from the guilt, to 
which poverty proves a temptation ; and a just sensd 
of the responsibility, which he incurs to society, may 
preserve from meaner habits and from grosser vices. 
Nevertheless, every one of us may, nay, must occa-' 
sionally, stumble ; every one of us needs a waming^ 
against that " sin, which does too easily beset him ". 
Can it be necessary for me to remind you that the 
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pfide of intellect, the lore of power, a Aaist 
woridlr hoBoon aid iwiih By ta^cmaeats, 
aaaaetj Sat heapedrop tieuarei, pnnc soares to tie 
•rise of dw genentka; to Aose, who possess know- 
ledge and t^ent, and who occopr, or desire to oocapyr 
kigli ftaticni 1 Tber are soares, into vliich the 
migfatj and tbe wealtfar fall as eosOr, as the undnig^t 
pfamdener wiU violate tbe probibitioas ctrntaned in 
the Decalogue against the pursuit of such objects, as 
pamper his ^petite, gratify h^ h^, m satiate his 
vengeance. 

Here then, in this bolv sanctuary, oo the day set 
apart for the glory of God and the benefit of man's 
TDimortal soul, the wise may listen nitli advantage to 
the v<ricc e*-en " of babes and sucklings " '; they may 
learn, with delight and pro6t too, to chaunt Hosannas 
unto Him, who came in the name of the Lord. At 
the recollection of His sublime virtues. His disin- 
terested uprightness. His profound humility. His 
matchless purity. His ardent piety, His all-compr&- 
licnxivc charity, the selfish may pause amidst their 
worldly schemes, the proud unlearn their conceit, the 
aududouH asiiailant of female innocence forego his 
iniquitous purpose, the scoffer for once awake from 
hin delirium of irreligion, and the cold-hearted and 
iiijKrmrible feel Mome emotion of that warmth, which at 
once taught and practised the " new law " of uni- 
versal love. 

Much, in this imperfect world, and in this mixture 
of liuinan character, may occasionally be the use of a 
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preacher, even among tliose, who have the experience 
of years, the credit of superior knowledge, the ad- 
vantage of high station. But there is always, I 
trust, in such an audience, some part, among whom 
the discourse of a preacher may be attended with 
more general, more direct, and more lasting benefit. 
I mean those ingenuous youths, who are trained in 
these venerable seats of legal learning, and who look 
up with just admiration to those ornaments of their 
profession, who are revered for their goodness, as 
well as distinguished by their wisdom. In the 
ardour, — in the Jionest ardour, to surpass their com- 
petitors in the race for worldly knowledge or for 
worldly fame, some there may chance to be, who 
lose sight of that knowledge which is far more to be 
coveted ; the knowledge of God, who fonned him 
for the most glorious purposes ; and of the Saviour, 
whose all-prevailing mediation gives effect to those 
purjwses ; — useftilness and goodness here, and here- 
after everlasting life. Others there are, who bury 
the remembrance even of present wealth and present 
fame, in a vain and senseless endeavour to extract 
pleasure from a round of tumultuous amusement, or 
the unrestrained indulgence of immoral propensities ; 
who vainly seek to calm the tumult of an undis- 
ciplined mind in the dangerous vortex of a gaming 
house, the disquieting mirtli of midnight revelry, or 
in scenes of debasing voluptuousness ; — scenes, which 
to credulous inexperience may wear a fascinating 
look, but of which the infatuated votary will too soon 
reap the bitter fruits in disease and despair ; and, 
without timely Repentance and renewed faith, in the 
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blighting of every prospect, both in this world and in 
that which is to come. 

Some there may by chance be among my younger 
hearers, who (from a fatal neglect of religious culture, 
or the unhappy example of those, with whom it has 
been their hard lot or perverse choice to associate) 
may have contracted a fatal taint of scepticism ; may 
have permitted themselves to doubt about the sub- 
stantial doctrines of our creed ; or, even more fatally, 
have suffered their doubts to merge in a total dis- 
belief of the utility, the efficacy, the truth, of all 
Revealed religion. 

To these several degrees of moral perversity or 
intellectual darkness the efforts of a preacher may 
sometimes most properly be opposed ; and, by the 
gracious assistance of God, his admonitions may be 
addressed effectually. Him, whose thoughts are too 
much engrossed by the hope of gain or distinction, he 
will remind that no eartlily labour can prosper, but 
by the aid of that Power above, who ruleth all human 
events ; lie will remind him that, after all, the richea 
and the glories of this world are equally transitory ; 
and that he, who is truly wise, will fix his main hope, 
and exert his cliief endeavours, for such as are un- 
perishable and eternal, 

Tlie votary of dissipation or mere animal enjoy- 
ment he will rouse to nobler pursuits even here ; to 
the due cultivation of his mind ; to the judicious 
employment of his time; to the praise and the esteem 
of his fellow-creatures, which, when conferred by the 
wise and good, are of far more value than the un- 
ce^twn and fleeting gratification, which at best _can 
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be supplied from worldly pleasure. If, awakened by 
such suggestions, he will arouse him from his dream 
of Bensuality, and shew an anxiety for present peace 
and present fame, he may be led gradually to elevate 
his thoughts to higher views and fairer scenes ; and 
atlength to center them, where all the thoughts of 
man should chiefly, should ultimately, be centered, 
the favour and approbation of " Him, in whose right 
hand is the fiilness of joy, and pleasures for ever- 
more." 

I ! To those, who have unfortunately been induced to 
regard the precepts and the obligations of religion 
with indifference, or, still more unhappily, to dis- 
believe its evidences and its doctrines, the exhortations 
of a preacher must necessarily be addressed with less 
effect, even if curiosity, or a less pnrdonable motive, 
Ehoutd prevail with them to join in fonnal worship 
within the sanctuary. Vain, too often, wiU be the 
Call upon those to heiir, who have not ears to hear ! 
But haply the grace of God may touch an obdurate 
heart. It may employ a feeble instrument to rouse 
its sluggish sensibility ; to dispel its corrupt pre* 
judices. Such as these then will be exhorted, if they 
value the praise of superior understanding, not to 
depreciate those truths, whicli have gained the firm 
assent not only of the mighty minds, who have 
adorned the annals of our Church, but of those 
masters of human science, of Newton and Boyle, of 
Locke and Hartley ; as well as of those luminaries of 
your own profession. Bacon, with his matchless in- 
tellect, and Hale, with his clear and penetrating 
judgment. Ingenuous minds may easily be taught 
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to feci that it is discreditable even to doubt, where 
they have not attempted to explore; and they cannot 
but own that it is most irrational to deny conclu- 
sions, when they know not even the source, still less 
the extent, of that amazing mass of fact and of argu- 
ment, by which the truth of our holy religion, and the 
doctrines which our Church has deduced from the 
Sacred Book which records it, have so often been 
demonstrated, — I do not say, to the satisfaction of 
every mind, — for in every age there will be unbe- 
lievers, there will be gainsayers, — ^but I may surely 
sayj to the general satisfaction of unprejudiced and 
reasonable minds- 
Such are among the various sources of instruction, 
■which may be dispensed by a preacher in this holy 
temple ; and such arc the obligations to attention on 
the part of his audience, if tliey will but comply with 
the spirit of our Saviour's emphatic, and seasonable, 
admonition : " If any man have ears to hear, let hma 
hear ! " 

It is however time to bring to a conclusion this 

L inadequate expression of my own feelings ; this im- 
perfect delineation of claims on a preacher's attention 
and that of Iiis hearers, which I have thought it fitting 
to lay before you upon my first approach to the 
duties now imposed. If I may but indulge an 
humble hope that those, who may themselves stand 
in little need either of instruction or reproof, will 
hear with candour and with approbation what is be- 
stowed on others; that the young and ingenuous will 
permit themselves by degrees to be weaned from 
prejudices which tliey may have contracted, or from 
; 
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habits in which they have indulged, till they feel all 
the clearness " of that grand light which came down 
from heaven to direct us in our way thither " *, and 
the necessity of that redemption which is offered to 
all men ; — ^my labours will have begun auspiciously ; 
and to Him, who prospereth every good word and 
work, solemnly but cheerfully, henceforth I commit 
their issue. May it but please His gracious will to 
vouchsafe ability proportioned to my zeal, you, my 
brethren, will see no cause to complain that I am 
** weary in well-doing." And, if my hearers will earnest- 
ly implore the same Almighty aid to strengthen their 
wavering resolutions, and to open their minds to the 
full conviction of Gospel truth and Gospel peace, the 
ministry, this day begun, will admits each succeeding 
day of service, fresh accessions of good to us all ; so 
that, in God's own time, both our faith and our 
works may he founds in the day of the Lord, laudr 
ahle^ ghyriaasy and honourable, to the increase of 
glory land endless felicity **. 

a StiUingfleet's Origines Sacrae, p. 32, folio. 
*> Service for the Visitation of the Sick. 
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FOK I KNOW THAT THOU WILT BRING HE TO DEATH, AND TO 
THE HODSB APPOINTED FOB ALL MVTNO. 

There is certainly no subject whatsoever, which is 
so frequently presented to our minds as Death. We 
hear of it every hour as occurring by casualty, or 
wasting by slow decay ; as arresting the progress of 
the young, or consigning the more advanced in age 
to their long-expected home. We continually read 
of it as presenting itself under various and ghastly 
forms; we see it iu the mournful solemnities, with 
which rehgion closes the tomb on its pallid inmates ; 
and we silently discourse with it as, in tiioughtful 
mood, we pace the quiet receptacles of the dead. 

Yet, notwithstanding the variety of ways, in which 
a merciful Providence appears to have designed that 
a subject, so full of interest, should be brought home 
to us, yet, by a strange perverseness, we suffer the 
impression, whenever it is made, to be so faint, that 
it is very soon obliterated. Whether it be that we 
are really insensible to the vast importance of such 
a subject, or that its very familiarity causes us to 
reflect upon it with less frequency and less seriousness 
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than it deserves; or whether it be that, from the 
disagreeable and even painful associations with which 
it is connected, we are anxious to dismiss it from our 
thoughts ; certain it is, that it seldom or ever comes 
home to any of us as it ought, and that the great 
majority of our species seem to act, as if tliey never 
thought of it at all. 

One might think that the mere idea of a dissolu- 
tion of this mortal frame ; when all its compactness 
shall be disunited, all its bloom decayed, and all its 
vigour unstrung; would be so strange as well as 
awful, that it would produce a series of anxious and 
solemn reflections, whensoever it was presented, how- 
ever casually, to the mind. One might think that 
the preparations necessary to be made, even in a 
worldly point of view, for such a great and lasting 
change, would so continually recur to us, that they 
would not only furnish some considerable employment 
for our time, but also kee}) alive and vigorous the 
recollection of the great subject itself. " Set thine 
house in order, for thou shalt die ;" was the divine 
command to Hezekiah. And surely he must be 
unthinking, who does not often and carefully consi- 
der, in what way his affairs should be adjusted, so as 
to produce no material inconvenience to those, whom 
he may leave behind ; but, above all, so as to do sub- 
stantial justice to those, with frhom he is connected 
by blood, and to whom he is attached by affection 
or indebted by gratitude. 

This effect should be produced, one would natu- 
rally argue, upon any inhabitant of this earth, who 
was fully aware " that it is appointed unto men once 
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to die." But incalculably more sevious should be the 
impression of our mortality, and far more weighty 
the consideration to those, wlio are taught, and who 
believe that the termination of this state of being is 
only the prelude to another ; with whom one of the 
first and clearest principles of the Religion which they 
profess is, not merely that " it is appointed unto men 
once to die," but that " after death is judgement." 
Here then the subject assumes so vast, so av^ful an 
aspect, that we may well wonder at the general lan- 
guor and indifference, that seem to pervade the minde 
of men concerning it. The change from life ■ to 
death is itself amazing ; from bodily vigour to inert- 
ness ; from this substantial mass of flesh and blood to 
nothingness ; from vital breath and intellectual power 
to dust and ashes. But this change, great and even 
terrific as it may be, is as nothing when compared 
witii that change, under which the Gospel Revelation 
enables us to contemplate it ; a change from nafural 
to spiritual; from weakness to power; from rfw*- 
hoHour to glory ; from corruption to iiicorn^tion ; 
from time to eternity ; from rnorttd to immortality'. 
Here is a change of sufficient magnitude, we might 
think, to awaken the fears, to inspire the hopes, to 
interest the affections, and to guide the conduct of 
every one, who is capable of imderstanding that he is 
a moral and an accou^able being ; who is conscious 
of merit or demerit in himself; and wlio has been 
taught that he is placed in this life as in a state of 
trial, to prove his fitness for a higher and a purer 

- Bee I Cor. Jtv. 49—53. 
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state of beinff. A change so vast, yet so inevit^Ie, 
should seem sufficient to engross the whole attention 
of any one, who has the ample Vohime of Revelation 
unfolded before hira ; and who, from the information 
there vouchsafed, lias learned the sad tale of universal 
woe, that overspread the world by the disobedience of 
the first Adam, as well as the gloiious prospects, that 
have succeeded to that state of woe, by the satisfac- 
tion made for sin by the second Adam. So that, in 
the case of any ihinkiiig man, but especially of one, 
who is assured that " life and immortality have been 
brought to light by the Gospel," the subject of death 
should be so continually present with hia thoughts, 
that the mmn scope of his actions should be to make 
efiectual preparation for its arrival, whensoever it 
may please tlie Almighty to bring this period of 
earthly pilgrimage to a close. 

It appears then incontestably that this subject is 
of such vast importance, as to affect our well-being 
through the still revolving ages of eternity ; that it 
is so universal in its application, as to involve every 
individual of the human species ; and yet, that by 
sMae strange infatuation or perverseness, we are re- 
luctant, unliappily and unwisely reluctant, to enter- 
tain it. Hence is it most imperatively the duty of a 
Christian teacher frequently and earnestly to draw 
the attention of his hearers to the contemplation of 
that event, which sooner or later awaits every 
one of them ; to place it in such points of view, as 
may assist them in turning the portion of existence 
which is given them here to the most profitable pur- 
and tliu^ through the hopes inspired by the 
c2 
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Gospel and the merits of its ever-blessed Author, 
enable them to " become meet to be partakers of the 
inheritance of the Saints in light"'. 

The great obstacle to the effectual improvement of 
our time in this world, and consequently to our ob- 
taining the qualifications requisite for happiness in 
the world to come, is no doubt an over-fond attach- 
ment to the present life, and an erroneous calculation 
of the comforts and the pleasures which it is able to 
supply. Now, if we can but thoroughly persuade 
ourselves — and when I say persuade, I do not mean 
that it is difficult to arrive at the truth, but that we 
are unwilling to be convinced of it, — If, I say, we 
can but thoroughly persuade ourselves that this life is 
not merely short, nor merely imcertain, but vain and 
unsatisfactory ; surely our attacliment to such a scene 
of things must be diminished, and our thoughts and 
actions more rootedly fixed and more surely directed 
to the permanent, and perfect and certain bliss, ^hich 
shall be revealed hereafter. The happiness, which 
awaits tlie pious and the good in another world, will 
more than counterbalance every sacrifice and every 
suffering for virtue and conscience in the present, 
since it is represented to the imagiiation under the 
notion of joys, " such as eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive." " 

Be it remembered that I am not attempting to 

expatiate upon circumstances, about which there 

hangs any doubt ; nor to excite your iiunds,hj^ij]|^ 

• CoIosB. i. 12. ■■ i/l'j!>.iZ^ In 

" See 1 Cor. li. 0. ; IsaL Ijdv. 4i ; |(i ,.■ itjB 




sel-vations, which pretend to any charm of novelty. 
The motive for my earnestness, and it should be aa 
additional spur to your attention, is this, — The 
matters, which I am bringing before you, are so far 
from dubious, that their very notoriety has caused 
them to lose part of their due weight. And alas ! in 
tbe overwhelming and universal topic of death there 
is so little of what is new, that every scheme of ab^ 
straction is resorted to, every mean of dissipation 
employed, lest the too frequent recurrence of the un- 
welcome sound should disturb our repose or invade 
our pleasure. 

" ' Let us then force our thoughts to dwell awhile 
tipbn the shortness, the uncertainty, and the vanity 
of Imman existence. Meditating upon these ac- 
knowledged truths, we shall surely be brought to 
cc/nfess the extreme folly of risking any hope itt 
efttmity for any hope, or even any possession, Vrfiidh 
tian be supplied by such a life as this. - '' '' 

First ; if we look to the most extended term of 
humaii life, we must acknowledge it to be short,— 
short even in itself, but infinitely short, if compared 
rtith '^ernity. Few, very few of our species, are 
Jfefnritted to approach the verge of fourscore years; 
-^~^iid supposing, what is very unusual, a great degfeS 
of (wosperity and health during all that period, yet 
if we consider how much of enjoyment must be ne- 
cessarily cut off by the weakness of infancy, the dis- 
cipline of youth, and the gradually increasing infir- 
mities of old age, tliis cannot be deemed a protraction! 
of existence, upon which any one, accustomed to re- 
flect, will pride himself, or found his projects of de- 
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light, — but especially one, who is permitted to regard 
faimself as a destined heir of immortality. — So true, as 
well as affecting, is that declaration of the Psalmist, 
" The days of our age are threescore years and ten ; 
and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
yet is their strength labour and sorrow : for it is soon 
cut off, and we fly away." ' 

This however is taking the term of life in a favour- 
able point of view. For, improved as may be the 
condition of existence, and enlarged its duration in 
these latter days, from an increase of the blessings 
for which we are continually indebted to a gracious 
Providence, from a more ample diffusion of science 
ftnti extensive discoveries in the healing art, yet how 
rarely is it that we see any of our fellow creatures 
arrive at fourscore years, and still more rarely, to see 
them in the possession of bodily strength or intellectual 
^ower ! Rarely, I mean in comparison of the num- 
berless crowds, who are hurried to their graves befewe 
they have reached the middle term of human exist- 
ence. Here then we feelingly assent to the truth of 
^ the observations, made by the holy Moralist; "Thou 

^M earnest them away as with a flood ; they are as 

^1 3 sleep : in the morning they are like grass which 

^T groweth up. In the morning it Hourisheth, and 

H groweth up; in the evening it is cut down and 

^L withered]." * 

^H This comparison of the space of human life with 

^B the time, in which herbs of the field are permitted 

^r to flourbh, is a favourite image with the Sacred 
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WritCTS, lead is introduced with marked salemnity by 
the Prophet Isaiah. " The voice said. Cry. And ha 
aaid, What sliall I cry ? All flesh is grass, and all 
the goodUuess thereof is as the flower of" the field. 
The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; hecanse the 
spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it : surely the people , 
is grass." ' 

Nothing indeed can be more elegant, or more ap- 
propriate than sucli a comparison as this. The sym- 
metry and comeliness of the human frame are repre- 
sented by the nice adaptation of parts and tlie beau- 
tiful arrangement of colours, so conspicuous in the 
blossoms, ivliich are scattered in sweet profusion over 
the trees ; and the flowers, that so agreeably diversify 
the surface of the ground. Yet, beauteous as they 
WKf they are siiort-lived ; they seem but to spring up 
in cffder to decay. In this, as well as in their struc- 
ture and their comeliness, they are but too apt a re- 
semblance of our perishable frame. " As for man, 
his days are as grass ; as a flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, and it is 
gone ; and the place thereof shall know it no 
mora'"^ ..' 

iWe may further observe that these delightful pro- 
ductions of the field and of the garden, arc not only, 
in their own nature and by the law of their groivth, 
of short duration, — some of them ephemeral, lasting 
but for a day, — others even tlie short term of an 

!houry-*— but they are subject to a variety of accidents; 

Icmd tfius the period is abridged, which otherwise tliey 
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anight have reached. The herbs of tlie field are not 
only exposed to the tread and the teeth of animak, 
but to tlic unsparing scythe of the mower ; while the 
flo^ver, that adorns the garden, falls an early sacrifice 
to accident or design, to caprice or to taste. The 
prudent hand of the cultivator restrains its lusurv- 
ance; the child, in thoughtless frolic, levels its pride; 
and the joint attractions of beauty and of fragrance 
conspire to shorten still more its previously short 
existence. i 

In this respect too the eomparison hdda betweea 
human existence and vegetable life. They are both 
exposed to accidents from such a variety of causes, 
that the duration in each is not only shoi't but ex- 
tremely uncertain. iuin 

2. Here then is an additional reason, why liwi 
value we might otherwiMe set u^wn life should be^iH^ 
minishedj and the attachment we fee! for it abated. 
Surely no wise and reflecting man will bestow all hia 
time and thoughts upon an object, which at the beat 
cannot last very long ; and which, by many causes of 
ordinary occurrence, may be at any time terminated 
as it were in a moment. If we could safely and 
reasonably reckon upon the longest continuance upon 
earth that is permitted to any of our fellow-creatures, 
the wisdom of devoting all our time and thoughts to 
it would be very questionable ; since it must, hy the 
inevitable law of our nature, come to a close. But, 
when 30 many causes are continually in operation, 
which at the bidding or by the permission of aa AIIt 
wise and Omnipotent Creator, may " bring our yeara 
to an end," it is lolly to cleave with undue fendiiees 
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to a possession so precarious ; it is worse than folly 
to suffer ourselves to be overtaken as by " a thief m 
tlffi night ; " without any defence against an assailant 
who, we ought to have known, was lying in wait for 
as ! without any preparation for a summons, whidt 
we know would infallibly be sent, although we wer^ | 
not informed of the precise time of its arrival. 
' Human life, as we have had occasion to observe, 
and as daily and hourly observation teaches us, is not 
of great extent in its utmost duration. With the 
seeds of existence, by the gracious but mysterious 
appointment of Providence, are mingled the seeds of 
deeay, — so that the very cradle witnesses the de- 
parture as well as arrival, of a great portion of the 
human species. These seeds of decay however lose 
not their strength in the cradle ; they accompany us 
in our progress through life, and shoot up, sometimes 
at ati earlier, sometimes a later period ; but still for- 
stdce us not, till they have consigned their victims to 
the tomb. '■ 

Other diseases there are, floating in the very ttb^ ■ 
mosphere, and iniusing the poison of contagion. If' 
tothese various and fertile sources of destruction, weh 
add the calamitous effects of war and of famine ; ef ' 
poverty and ignorance ; the cup of human calamity 
should seem to be full, and the term of human lif^J 
sufficiently short and sufficiently uncertain. More-' 
over ; to the natural and ordinary causes, which em- 
bitter and abridge existence, we must add that class 
of evils, which assume the name of accident ; and 
which, under every possible form, and in every various 
mode of infliction, in a moment hurry the wise and: 
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the g:oocl, as well as the unthinking and the vicious, 
" to the house appointed for all living." 

No occasion is there to advert to the loss of life 
occasioned by the wide-wasting sword ; to " the pes- 
tilence that walketh in darkness, or to the sickness 
that destroyeth by the noon-day." — The hand of vio- 
lence in peace, nay, the casualties occasioned by the 
arts of peace, by the intricacies of machinery, or the 
escape of imprisoned air, are still fulfilling the pri- 
meval sentence, " Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return." Innumerable other causes, pregnant 
with woe, scatter the sound of a monitory knell to 
eacli passing gale, and proclaim aloud that "the 
house appointed for all living" still yawns for more 
inhabitants ; still opens her capacious receptacle to 
the victims of desolating fire, of the devouring oceao, 
of the wide-sweeping wintry storm> and the all-over- 
whelming earthquake. Nor does casualty deal with 
its victims only by large and magnificent operations, 
wliich attract the notice of the world by tales of wide- 
spread horror ; it arrests the footstep of the .unsus- 
pecting passenger in the public street ; it weaves its 
insidious toils in the recesses of our houses. He 
therefore must assuredly be unthinking and unwise, 
who is not aware that " iu the midst of life we are in 
death ;" and who does not consider that, when he 
meditates upon a scheme, which is connected with a 
prolongation of Ufe, "Ite is building a iiouae upmi the 
ami the rain will descend, ami ilie winds 
blow, and beat upon tlutt house ; and great shall be 
tltefail of' it." ' 

= Matt. vii. 26, 7. 




For, in the Inst place, we are constraineti to re- 
member, if we will reflect at all upon such a momen- 
tous subject, that this life is not only short and uncer- 
tain, but delusive and unsatisfactory as to its pursuiu 
and projects, its pleasures and enjoyments. A» 
soaal beings, we are so intimately connected, and, 
as it werfe, jumhled together, that the snccess of the 
best-'laid schemes may be thwarted by mere accident 
and mistake ; by the thoughtless negligence, or the 
rash presumption of those, >vith whom we are co- 
operating ; or by the superior skill or good fortune 
of those, against whom we are engaged. Then if 
schemes of worldly good prosper, yet envy annoys, or 
malice blights, or riches corrupt, or pleasure dis- 
appoints. So that, in addition to the shortness and 
precariousness of existence itself, even the things for 
which existence is valued, either elude our grasp, or 
confound our expectations, or cloy with the very 
possession ; and thus, not merely Job, in the midst 
of his affliction, had occasion to exclaim " my days 
are vanity ;"* but even Solomon, in the height of his 
worldly prosperity, amidst the gratification of every 
wish, which riches, honour, renown, and power, and 
pleasure couid impart, still breathed out the same 
truth, and re-echoed the same complaint. — " Vanity 
of vanities, saith the preacher, all is vanity." "* The 
sum tlierefore of our human existence, its hopes and 
fears, its joys and sorrows, may be briefly compra- 
hended in these few sentences : " Behold, thou liast 
made my days as an hand-breadth, and mine age is 
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aw notiiHig before Thee : verily every man at liis best 
state is altogether vanity. Surely every man walketh 
in a vain shew : surely they are disquieted in vain : 
he heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall 
gather them.'" 

The conclusion of the matter before us is as fol- 
lows : " If we know that God will bring us to death," 
the end of our existence should never come upon us 
unawares ; If we are assured that there is a " house 
appointed for all living," we should be prepared to 
take up our abode in it. If this termination of fife 
were unattended with any other consequence but the 
extinction of existence, the knowledge of such a trutfe 
should teach us not to covet too eagerly things, whidi 
can last only for a time ; not to pay too great a price 
for the possession of objects, which may probably 
disappoint us. But when we add to the certainty of 
death, the certainty of judgement after death, wisdom 
then suggests that the great, the only valuable, pur- 
pose of a life that is short, is to provide for our well- 
being in one that is long. The present existence is 
placed in its real light, and employed to its best pur- 
pose, then only, when it is made subservient to the 
attainment of a higher and happier state of being. 
The knowledge of a Judgement to come should, 
above all things, abate our anxiety for the possessions 
and enjoyments, which are attainable here. — Under 
any view of things, the scene below is transitory, 
is deceitful. Surely then the voice of Reason com- 
bines with the call of Virtue, and instructs us to look 



upon Life as a mere passage to Eternity. While we 
naturally are desirous of providing such necessaries as 
may render our journey comfortable, still our great 
sohcitude, our chief desire, should be prompted by 
the hope of securing a favourable reception, when that 
journey shall have been brought to a close. Amidst 
the pressure of worldly concerns, whieli wholly engross 
inferior minds, the ambition of a Christian will soar 
to higher, to unperishable, objects. Viewing himself 
" as a stranger and pUgrim upon earth," liis plans 
will be formed, and his thoughts directed, by the hope 
of being permitted at length to reach in safety that 
only lasting abode ; the leiuge and resting-place o£ 
every true follower of a crucified Lord ; " an house, not 
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SERMON III. 




AGAINST IMMODERATE I.OVE OF THE WORLD. 



LOVE NOT THE WORLD, NEITHER THE THINGS THAT ARE 
IN THE WORLD. 

Of the world, implying its possessions and honours ; 

its occupations and pleasures ; as well as its cares 

and disappointments ; it is by no means a subject of 

wonder that they, who are connected with it, should 

entertain different ideas ; that such difference should 

occasionaDy run into extremes ; but that the prevailing 

opinion should be in its favour, and lead the majority 

of men to pursue its seeming advantages with unwiae 

and unseasonable ardour. Some of the sages of 

ancient Greece professed to consider it as an object 

bf aversion. The Cynic derided, and the Stoic conr 

temned it. Their example has been followed, thou^ 

upon different grounds, by the Devotees of the East 

^^^^^ and Ascetics of the West Both, from religious mo- 

^^^^^H idves, have set at nought its pleasures, forsaken ite 

^^^^^r duties, but incurred its inconveniences and its pains. 

^P Others again, who have not been misled by any prin- 

^1 ciple of austere devotion or religious melancholy, have 

^m rushed into the contrary extreme, and adopted, too 

^M exclusively and too inconsiderately, the more bewitch- 

^1 ing suggestions of Epicurus and Aristippus. In ^teir 
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eagerness however to escape from the error of sup- 
posing that the world, which is God's own workj 
holds out no proper gratification to enjoy, no serious 
duty to perform, they liave committed the opposite 
error of looking upon tliis life, as a place for gratifi- 
cation only and not for duty. How are we to steer 
our way aright ami<lst the varyiog instructions of the 
wise, the painful self-devotion of the pious and con- 
templative, and the fruitless disquietude of the vain 
and selfish 1 Hearken we to the admonition, which 
dropped from the pen of the beloved disciple ; " Love 
not thfi world, neither the things that are in the 
world." 

I Upon this, as upon all other subjects of moral in-* 
struction and practical usefulness, we perceive at once 
the superiority of the Gospel of Jesus Christ over all 
mere human pretension. It was to be expected that 
9.1 1 doctrine, deriving its authority from tlie Divine 
Author of Universal Nature, would conform itself in 
the truths it revealed, in the hopes it aivakened, in 
the duties it inculcated, to the knowledge we have of 
the works of Creation, as well as to the situation and 
circutostances of man — that it would represent th* 
all-wise Artificer, as employed upon some determinate 
plan, and labouring to some practicable as well as 
benefidal end — and, consequently, that it would not 
render unavailing many provisions, whicli appear to 
have been made for our happiness ; nor introduce a 
rale of duty, which could only be compHed with by 
the destruction, not the subjugation, of our passious; 
the extinction, not the regulation, of our social and 
kindly feelings. Christianity says, " Love not the 
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world, neither the tilings that are in the world;" 
that is, love it not with too intense a deEore ; love it 
not more than it deserves ; love it not in preference 
to other objects, which should be sought for with 
more solicitude, and may be enjoyed with less alloy ; 
but receive it and the things that are in it, as the 
gift of God, to be used but not to be abused ; as 
things, in which we may participate, without being 
wholly immersed in them ; as the source and scene of 
all our higher duties, as well as purer pleasures. 

With a view to the proper application of the words 
of my text, it shall be my endeavour to point out some 
cases, in which they may be strictly and hterally en- 
forced ; and some also, in which the injunction will 
admit of considerable qualification. 

And here, it cannot be necessary to mark, as com- 
ing witliin the just limits and exact scope of the pro- 
hibition, such acknowledged deviations from moral 
duty, as flagrant vices and grosser indulgences. In 
tracmg the meaning, and defining the bounds, of a 
prohibition contained in the Christian Scriptures, it 
were superfluous to shew that it must include every 
particular, which is elsewhere represented as contrary 
to the will of God, or destructive of the dignity, 
innocence, and happiness of man. When therefore 
the Apostle urges, " Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world"; it is plain that he 
intends an utter estrangement from those evil dispo- 
sitions of QUod, and sinful habits of body, which are 
emphatically denominated by the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, " works of the flesh : adultery, fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry," (under which lie 
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elsewliere classes " cfrvctoiisness") "hatred, vari- 
ance, cmuiations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellinga, and such 
like : of the which " (he solemnly concludes by declar- 
ing) " that they, which do such things, shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God." ' 
■■ Such compliance with the hent of ungovernable 
passion ; such acquiescence in the corrupt habits 
and licentious practices of those around us; met the 
determined opposition, and incurred the sarcastic 
p^jMToof, of many among the Heathen sages and 
moralists ; and they are, in many instances, the sub- 
ject of just aniroiid version by our penal law. But in 
ciiaesj: where they are not directly subjected to legaT 
enactment, they suifer open reprehension from the 
vme -and good ; they provoke the secret ridicule of 
the thoughtless and unprincipled themselves; and' 
they not unfrequently mark the pernicious effects or 
such undue attachment to the world by injury to the' 
fortune, injury to the healtti, and by the loss of that;' 
for which no external advantages, no sensual gratr-! 
ficaticHi, can afford the slightest recompense, the loss'' 
of self-esteem. ] 

It is not upon such manifest breaches of duty/' 
occasioned by a fond and preposterous attachment' 
to the vices and vanities of the world, that a ReliJ' 
gious Instructor will find it necessary to enlarge, 
espeeialLy before an intelligent and serious audience*; ■ 
but it is upon such points of conduct, as may seem to ''- 
anice^easuist involved in some little doubt; where^ ' 
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the boundaries between right and wrong are so in- 
distinctly marked, that it may not be difficult to shde 
irom the one into the other ; or where the principle 
of action may be correct, yet may be apphed in- 
correctly, or extended too far ; — points, on which 
human laws are utterly silent ; and to which the law 
of God does not apply expressly ; — or lastly, where 
the opinions of mankind may occasionally be misled 
by partial or selfish views, but where the conscience 
of an individual fails not to take alarm, and to warn 
him that the act, upon which he is deliberating, falls 
within the scope of that denunciation, which we are 
now considering ; " Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world." 

In the list of cases, here enumerated, it is obvious 
that all those must be comprehended first, in which 
the law of honour, as it is called, stands opposed to 
the declared will of God. Whatsoever may be the 
notions, affixed by men of a particular profession to 
particular actions, the only criterion of right and 
wrong can be their conformity or repugnance to the 
will of God. When therefore that God exclaims in 
thunder, '* thou shalt not kill," shall man presump- 
tuously disobey the command, and at the bidding of 
pernicious custom, or from the influence of perverted 
feeling, deprive a fellow-ereature or himself of that 
life, which ought to be surrendered only at the bid- 
ding of Him who gave it ? Less direct is the sanction 
given ; less open the approbation bestowed, upon the 
wily and selfish schemes of the adulterer ; and even 
less upon the wanton and treacherous seducer of 
virgin innocence. Yet these acknowledged and 
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daring violations of the Law of God, these sad effects 
of an intemperate and undistinguishing attachment 
to the world, are not encountered with tliat general 
and indignant reprobation, that ought to mark the 
sentiments of a Christian community. 

Again ; However just may be the complamts (rf 
some, who suffer from tlie indiscretion or guilt of their 
near connexions ; however loud and however Iionest 
may be the censure of wise and sober-minded men 
upon the detestable folly of those who lose, or the 
atrocious perfidy of tliose who win, at the gaming 
table ; yet it is to be feared that neither the folly 
of the one, nor the treachery of the other, are branded 
with that general scorn, or pursued with that public 
infamy, which ought to accompany such practices. 
Nothing surely can be more opposite in their design 
and consequences, to the principles and precepts of 
that religion, which inculcates the duty of fore- 
thought, the virtue of brotherly kindness, and which 
protests so solemnly against immoderate " love of the 
world." Let us consider, how many offences ag^nst 
the known will of God this horrible vice of gambling 
implies. It originates either in a dislike to useful 
and wholesome employment, or in a sordid eagerness 
to acquire the property of another. It produces the 
most lamentable waste of time and talents ; of those 
materials, with which we are provided for the pur- 
poses of our moral responsibility, and for the ad- 
vancement of our eternal interests. Its whole pro- 
gress is marked by the extinction of every feeling 
but of self; it consequently violates every principle 
«f active and disinterested kindness. Nay, it not 
d2 
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only proceeds in a resolute purpose of injuring the 
adversary, with whom we are casually engaged ; but 
it roots out all sense of justice, all feeling of affection, 
for those, whom a gracious God has connected with 
us by the nearest and tenderest ties. Thus gaming 
begins in idleness or avarice ; proceeds in injustice 
and unkindness ; it feeds the angry and the selfish 
passions; it tends to extinguish all that is useful, 
honest, generous, and amiable ; and terminates too 
often in the most frightful despair. Whether tlie 
gamester ruins, or is ruined, he breathes an atmos- 
phere of unchristian feeling, of sordid anxiety, of 
savage exultation over the ill fortune of another, of 
phrenzied agony at his own, of heartless indifference 
to the sufferings of his nearest relatives ; and thiis 
abandons every precious tie and violates every sacred 
duty. 

Yet this deep-seated guilt, this extreme of crimi- 
nality, may have taken its rise in an aversion from 
serious occupation, in pushing to excess the love of 
amusement in itself harmless ; in a casual fit of in- 
temperance, in a spirit of too easy compliance wifi 
the companions of an idle hour. It shews therefoce 
fatally, but plainly, how important it is at all times 
to keep a strict watch over ourselves ; to check any 
.rising indisposition to useful employment ; to preserve 
moderation in the refreshment we may require from 
toilsome study or harassing business; to consider 
that the freedom of convivial gratification may insen- 
sibly degenerate into licentiousness ; and to take es- 
pecial care that a disposition to comply with the in- 
clination of those around vs, or with the fashion, it 
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may be, of the world, induce us not for a moment to 
lose sight of what our settled judgement pronounces 
right or even becoming ; thiit is, worthy of the cha- 
racter of a man and a Christian. 

It is evident that these cautions, strictly attended 
to; these resolutions, grounded on the basis of re- 
ligious principle ; may under the guidance of God's 
good Spirit, preserve us from every evil that might 
otherwise arise from undue " love of tlie world, and of 
the things that are in the world." If we cherish s 
taste for useful occupation, we have the best pre- 
servative of that honest independence, which scorns 
to traffick opinions deliberately formed and principles 
seriously avowed, for any temptation tliat might be 
presented in the riches or lionours of the world. By 
restrdning the love of amusement, we have time for 
the discharge of our professional engagements and 
our domestic duties ; while we are preserved from 
those ruinous efTects, which too often flow from the 
eager and indiscriminate pursuit of dissipation. Sea- 
sonable reflection in the liour of convivial mirth 
checks tlie approaches of that disposition to indulg- 
ence, which secretly impairs the energies of the mind, 
and induces weakness and decay in the body ; which, 
when pursued still further, leaves its victim a prey to 
the seductive influence of the softer passions, or the 
furious effects of the violent ; to the unhallowed re- 
velry of the brothel, or the fiendish stratagems of the 
gaming-house. 

Lastly, however becoming and indeed necessary it 
may be to understand and to practise the courtesies 
of the world, yet the spirit of accomraodatioa should 
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never be carried so far, as to imply acquiescence in 
sentiments which we do not entertain, nor in conduct, 
which we cannot approve. For we may observe 
that among other evil effects, which may be traced 
to excessive admiration of the world, are to be reck- 
oned those, which are connected with false shame. 
Putting an undue value upon external advantages, 
we are dazzled with the glare of wealth, and the 
parade of title, and the brilliancy of fashion. To the 
opinions of those, who appear to possess such supe- 
riority over others, in some cases a weight is at- 
tached, which in reality does not belong either to the 
soundness of their principles, the justness of their sen- 
timents, or the regularity of their habits. Better 
views of things are tlms sacrificed to an imposing 
exterior ; and from unwillingness to oppose our own 
judgement to the habits of the great or the voice of 
the many, we are insensibly led to give a silent sanc- 
tion at least to opinions, at which our judgement 
really revolts ; and to practices, which our conscience 
really disdains. 

It is obvious too that such a continual round of 
amusement, such an eager pursuit of pleasure, as 
constitutes dissipation, must arise from a love of the 
Turorld so excessive, that Reason itself must disapprove, 
Awhile Religion sternly condemns. That the bow 
must not always remain strung ; that the mind can- 
not always be intent upon serious objects and im- 
portant pursuits ; that creatures, such as we are, 
were intended for society, and that society cannot be 
maintained effectually without some common food 
for various tastes, and ages, and dispositions; are pro- 
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posirions, which no wise man is likely to deny. But 
then he will contend, that an excess of relaxation will 
produce languor ; as certainly, as over-exertion may 
snap the cord, which it was intended to brace. He 
will allow that, according to different circumstances, 
mere amusement may be followed in different de- 
grees ; but that, in no circumstances can it be pur- 
sued exclusively, without injury to the mind as well 
as the body ; and that the richest and the greatest of 
US all, is as accountable to his Maker at the last 
great day for the use he has made of the time and 
talents, which have been allotted him, as the hus- 
bandman who directs the plough or the artisan who 
plies the shuttle. 

Reason then, as well as Religion, condemns eager- 
ness in the pursuit of amusement ; as well as impro- 
priety in the choice of objects. It suggests that 
some may be followed more gracefully by some 
classes, or by some professions, tiian others. They 
are both directly opposed to such a taste for pleasure, 
as runs into dissipation, and wantonly makes a sacri- 
fice of that time, which was bestowed for higher ob- 
jects; for the liberal cidtlvation of our understanding, 
for promoting objects of general benefit ; for dis- 
charging the duty we owe to the public or to our 
families, — in fine, for the purposes of knowledge and 
of mdustry ; for piety and benevolence. 

II. Keeping these higher objects in view, and 
rendering mere amusement ever subservient to them ; 
it is no where enjoined us, that we lose sight of re- 
creation, or disdainfully refuse to partake of every 
thing that is called pleasure. For, as 1 have inti- 
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Di&ted before, there is a sense and there is a degree, 
in which it is permitted us even to " love the world, 
and the things that are in the world." 

Some religionists there are, ^vho strongly disap- 
prove and harshly condemn, every participation in 
amusement, however hannless ; every approacli to 
pleasure, however distant. Now I say that, when 
the amusement is harmless ; when it contributes to 
the innocent gratification of others, as well as onr- 
selves ; when it infringes no duty, and is productive 
of no excess ; I am not aware of any rule In our most 
holy and amiable religion, which interdicts it ; and I 
am sure that the spirit, which it uniformly breathes, 
as well as the example of Its Founder, appear directly 
to authorize it. 

It is evident that the rule in the iext cannot be 40 
interpreted ; for the world, in its wid^t extent, com- 
prehends many tilings which we are commanded to 
love ; many, which we are permitted to enjoy. Our 
Coimtry, our families, our fj-iends, constitute an im- 
portant part of the world in its enlarged signification. 
■The necessaries of life, our food and raunent, the 
beauties and the productions of nature ; form another 
part of the world. The fomier of these surely are 
aapressly pointed out as materials for our affection ; 
she latter for our moderate enjoyment. Who then 
bhall ]ire3ume to say that every thing in the world 
Ss proliibited to our love, or withholden from our 
use ? Who will not rather say that every thing in it 
may be pursued, that is not pernicious ; every thing 
in it enjoyed, if it he but in moderation ? 
..The example of the holy Jesus cert^nly shews 
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that he did not regard life, as bestowed only for the 
purposes of self-denial and mortification. He with- 
drew not to the solitude of the desert, but upon one 
memorable occasion, as preparatory to the high and 
arduous duties, which awaited his performance. And 
in the very midst of those incessant and urgent clmms 
upon liis time, he even sought intervals of repose, and 
mingled in the social scenes of life. Indeed, if we 
compare in this respect the conduct of our holy 
Founder with that of many among his mistaken fol- 
lowers, we shall find it as inimitable for the graceful 
cheerfulness of his demeanour, as for the active use- 
fulness of his employments. No sullen seclusion 
from the haunts of men; still less, a withdrawing 
from the calls of active duty ; no self-inflicted tor- 
ment, nor even abstinence from food but upon one 
occasion, marked his rehgious career. He cheerfully 
partook of gratifications, which the manners of his 
country and his age supplied ; was a welcome guest 
at the marriage in Cana, and joined in friendly and 
instructive converse at the well-spread table in Be- 
thany, The peculiar circumstances of his own time 
required indeed from some of his followers a degree 
of devotion to his cause, which in the same extent 
has not been necessary since ; certtdnly not in these 
latter times ; while his miequivocal censure of tile 
affected precision of the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
his avowed preference of active duties over mystical 
contemplation or formal devotion, shew that the 
spirit of his religion is ill understood and perversely 
explained by such, as enjoin a rigid abstinence from 
the world. That spirit is indeed most accurately re- 
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presented by his inspired followers, who expressly 
enjoin us to " use the world, as not abusing it " * ; 
who instruct us that " every creature of God is good, 
and nothing to be reftised, if it be received with 
thanksgiving " " ; who assure us that " unto the pure 
all things are pure " " ; and who charge us to " trust 
in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy."" 

The sum of the Apostle's doctrine then is this ; 
that we are not to love the world, or the things of 
the world, with undue or indiscriminate fondness ; 
that we look upon it as precarious and deceitful, 
compared with the enjoyments of futurity ; that we 
should most cautiously and conscientiously decUne all 
participation in its guilty pleasures, and even deny 
ourselves such, as are in themselves innoceiit, when 
they would draw us ofi* from any serious study, any 
useful pursuit, any active duty. But we are per- 
mitted to share its harmless amusements, and enjoy 
its cheerful recreations, because we are the creatures 
of 3 benevolent God, who must have formed us for 
our happiness, and the servants of a gracious Re- 
deemer, who has taught us, by his holy Apostle, that 
" godliness is profitable unto all thuigs, having pro- 
mise of the hfe that now is, and of that which is to 
come." * 

- 1 Cor. vii. 31. " ] Tim. iv. 4. 

•^ Titus, i. 15. * 1 Tim. vi. 1?. " 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
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ON THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE GOOD. 



THEY THAT SOW IN TEARS SHALL HBAP IN JOY. HK THAT 
OOETH FORTH AND WEEPETH, BEARINO PRKCiOUS SEED, 
SHALI, roUBTLKSfi COME AGAIN WITH REJOICING, BRINOINO 
Hie SHEAVES WITH HIM. 

This is one of those charming allusions to rural 
scenery, and the labours of the field, which abound 
in Scripture ; and wliich not only render the lessons 
and the truths contained in it more intelligible, but 
give them an additional hold upon our minds from 
the beauty and usefulness as well as famlharity of 
the objects, to which they refer. What argument, 
for instance, can illustrate more strongly, yet mote 
agreeably, the providential care of our Almiglity 
Father, than tlie following ? " Behold the fowls of 
the air ; for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into bams ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are ye not much better than they 1 "" What 
can set forth more clearly the vanity of human pur- 
suits, and the insufficiency of worldly advantages, 
than the comparison instituted by St. James ? " Let 
the brother of low degree rejoice in that he is exalt- 
ed : but the rich, in that he ia made low : because, as 
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the flower of the grass, he shall pass away. For the 
sun is no sooner risen with a burning heat, but it 
withereth the grass, and the flower thereof felleth, 
and tlie grace of the fashion of it perisheth : so also 
shall the rich man fade away in his ways."« Again, 
■what can be more striking, and even conclusive, than 
the reply of the Apostle to the doubts or cavils of 
him, who scrupled to admit the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body ? " Thou fool," (or rather. 
Thou inconsiderate man !) " That which thou sowest, 
is not quickened, except it die : and that which thou 
Bowest, thou sowest not tiiat body that shall be, but 
bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other 
grain : but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him ; and to every seed his own body." " 

I have selected these passages, not only for the 
purpose of shewing the pleasing and familiar man- 
ner, in which the language of Scripture is accommo- 
dated to the capacity and feelings of mankind, but 
because, in the moral and religious truths which 
they inculcate, they confimi the doctrine of the text. 
The providential care of God for His creatures ; the 
ranity and instability of earthly good ; and the 
glorious certainty of a state of foture retribution, are 
truths, connected with that declaration of the Psalm- 
ist, which I have selected for the words of my text : 
" They, that sow in tears, shall reap in joy." 
1 ' Before however I enlarge upon the particular doc- 
trine conveyed by these words, I shall make a few ob- 
Bervations upon the Psalm itself, and upon one or 
two passages in it, that are not so clearly translated. 
• James, i- 9—11. " 1 Cor. xv. ;(ti— 8. 
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— There seems to be little doubt that the Psalm was 
written, when the first portion of the Jewish captives 
returned with Esdras or Ezra : and it was probably 
written by him, or by some inspired contemporary. 
" When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, 
then were we like unto them that dream." The 
words " that dream" would be translated better " they 
that are recovered to health." The time of captivity, 
during which they suffered great hartlships, is com- 
pared to a state of sickness ; but that of their return, 
to a restoration unto perfect health. Again, in the 
fourth verse we read, " Turn again our captivity, O 
Lord, as the streams in the South." That is ; " as to 
those of our brethren, who yet remain behind in a 
foreign landj do thou. Lord, be pleased to hasten 
their deUvery. That mercy veill come as seasonable 
to them, as water to the most parched dry soil," such 
as the countries south of Judea. Then follows the 
text, again applying itself to those still in captivity; 
" They, that sow in tears, shall reap in joy." — " This 
thou wilt do in thy good time ; vouchsafe to give them, 
as thou hast done unto us, a joyful return, after so 
sad a time of captivity." The concluding verse may 
be thus paraphrased: "The poor man that carri^ 
out hb handful of seed, (and looks upon it with some 
sadness, as a melancholy thing to cast that away to 
rot in the earth, which cost him much labour to get 
into his granary ; to bury that in the clods, which 
-was- prepared for his sustenance, and so takes his 
leave of it with wet eyes, sending his tears and 
prayers after it,) cannot be more joyed to bring home 
in time of harvest full loads of sheaves into his bam. 
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tis the reward from heaven of his faith and patience, 
than those of our breliren who now linger in bondage, 
will be to rejoin us in the land of our fatliers, when 
they shall experience such an happy return from God 
to all the prayers and tears, which they have long 
poured out to him."" 

I just observed that this striking passage is, in the 
first instance, applicable to the captive Israehtes who 
either had returned, or had the gratifying hope of 
returning soon from a miserable and degrading ser- 
vitude to foreigners and idolaters. But the wards, 
" They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy," are ca- 
pable of a much more extensive, much more im- 
portant, and a much more practical application. They 
imply that the very circumstances, in which we are at 
present placed, seem to require, that there should be 
some evil and inconvenience in the world ; that, for 
many of the evils or disadvantages of this life some 
compensation is provided here ; and, lastly, whatsoever 
portion of evil may not admit of full compensation in 
the state here below, yet, in the state beyond this, 
every apparent evil will be removed, and every seeming 
disadvantage recompensed ; so that the blessing shall 
outweigh the affliction, the good more than recom- 
pense the evil. — On each of these three points I shall 
say a few words ; and as they are of so practical a 
nature, so fiill of holy consolation and of pious hope, 
tliey will receive, I trust, your serious attention. 

First, then. The very circumstances, in which we 
are at present placed, seem to require that there 
should be some evil and inconvenience in the world. 
" See Hnmmond generally upon this Psalm. 
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Most of the difficulties, which have embarrassed 
men of reflection, in the antient world more especially, 
about the pre-eminent wisdom and goodness of God, 
have arisen from their not knowing, or not consider- 
ing, that the very purpose, for which such a creature 
as man is placed in his present state of existence, is 
that he should be gradually trained and prepared for 
another. Life is to us a place of trial and discipline ; 
a school, as it were, of moral and religious improve- 
ment. Now we all know that, in the different stages 
of life, we are made to undergo many inconveniences, 
in order that we may be qualified to enter upon the 
next succeeding stage with propriety and effect. In 
infancy, we are carefully nursed and dieted, that our 
bodies may be in a fit state to undergo the exercise, 
that awaits us in the next stage. As youth advances, 
we are trained for the more robust exertions, which 
are called for in the active profesaons or in occupa- 
tions of manual labour. Moreover, not only do we 
sustain some hardship and inconvenience, while we 
step on progressively from an earlier period of life to 
one more advanced, but we feel ourselves under the 
necessity of learning in these previous stages what 
will enable us to be of use to ourselves or others in 
those, which are to follow. Besides, in these various 
acquirements, we ever find the beginning difficult 
and even painful. Constraint, and even force, are 
sometimes applied in order to engage our attention 
to that, which after all is desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary; for when acquired, it tends to make the re- 
mainder of life conduce to our advantage, as well as 
our gratification. And not only do we inwardly feel 
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dissatisfaction in having our attention thus forcibly 
drawn to the elements of any knowledge or the rudi- 
ments of any art; hut the body is frequently compelled 
to sympathize with the mind, in the confinement to 
which it is subjected, or the severe correction which 
is sometimes bestowed. Now, similar to the manner, 
in which an individual is trained, while passing 
through successive periods of existence, is the process, 
by which the species is disciplined throughout the whole 
of this hfe, considered as a passage to another. Man 
finds himself, as it were, in the mere infancy and 
youtli of his being ; often thoughtless of what is to 
follow, necessarily ignorant of the precise situation, 
which will be assigned to him ; yet feeling himself 
xmder the necessity of making the best preparation 
he can for it, by acquiring knowledge and habits, 
which may contribute to his happiness in that future 
condition of existence which awaits him. I say, all 
these preparations are necessary, however painful and 
inconvenient they may prove — because the present is 
a state of trial or probation — and, without some en- 
durance of difficulty or pain, his virtues could not be 
called forth, nor his good qualities brought out to 
view. If there were no hardship in labour, where 
would be the merit of industry ? If there were no dif- 
ficulty in learning, where would be the praise of 
knowledge ? If there were nothing agreeable in plea- 
sure, where would be any temptation to be resisted ? If 
there were no inconvenience in poverty, where would 
be the virtue of contentment ? If there were no pain 
of mind or of body, liow could we have an opportu- 
nity of displajing fortitude Z_, If other men were not 
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unreasonable, we should have no provocations to witli- 
stand, no desire of vengeance to subdue : and if there 
were not acute suffering and deep distress around us, 
that pre-eminent Christian grace of charity would be 
lost for want of exercise. 

It appears then that it is essential to the purposes 
for which we are created, that there should be some 
inconvenience and evil in the world — that there 
should be an actual necessity for " sotting in tears." 
But it ^ould be added, that the necessity, imposed 
by such a state of things, brings with it, in a great 
degree, its own recompense. Every difficulty sub^^ 
dued is a fresh triumph ; every temptation resisted 
juspires the consciousness (rf strength, and infuses the 
self-complacency of virtue. The very patience, w^ich 
is called fortii in the hour of affliction, proves at 
length its surest alleviation ; and the exercise of the 
benevolent feehngs never fails to reward the possessor of 
them with a cheerfiilness and tranquillity of heart, that 
fiiUy, and more than fully, repay any sacrifice that is' 
made, when they are drawn into action. So then, iu 
this view of things, it appears to be a wise and mer-' 
eiful provision, made by the Great and Good Author 
of one being, that " they, which sow in tears, should' 
reap in joy." 

This however brings mc to the second head of this ' 
IKflcourse ; which is, That for many of the evils or 
deadvantages of life some compensation is provided 
heare. 

Wheresoever we are enabled to trace the opera- 
tions of that all-powerfiil, all-wise, and all-benevolent 
Being, who called us into existence, we distinctly 
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see the principle of compensation. That is, when 
we perceive the appearance of irregularity or defect 
in one part, we find it rectified by some increased 
advantage in another. Philosophers trace this dis- 
tinctly in the motion of the heavenly bodies ; where 
the force, which perpetually operates to cause them 
to fly from the centre, and traverse the pathless 
wilds of infinite space, is as continually counteracted 
by an impulse towards the centre ; and the effect of 
these opposing motions is to keep the body steady to 
its circular course round the sun. Perhaps a de;u«r 
iUustratioD cannot be produced of the general plan, 
upon which the universe appears to be governed, so 
far as it is permitted to our dim and faint view, 
humbly and distantly, to discover such a plan in the 
effects of moral as well as physical causes. If we look to 
the material world, we shall find that the climates, 
which produce the finest fruits and the richest ores, 
are subject to the most dreadful convulsions of 
nature ; while the very ease, with which the produc- 
tions of the earth are supplied, gives birth to a lan- 
guor and inactivity in the inhabitants, wliich para- 
lyze the exertions of body and mind. Those, on the 
contrary, who are bom under a less genial sky and 
less productive soil, have then: minds, as well as 
bodies, exercised in discovering the means of escap- 
ing the uncertainties of the one, and correcting the 
asperities of the otlier. Their bodies become healthy 
{rom the necessity of severer toil ; while their minds, 
in like manner, acquire an elasticity, and strength and 
quickness, which are in vain sought among the 
nations of a warmer and more luxurious climate. In 



the different conditions of life, we find the same prin- 
ciple of compensation every where operating. The 
apparent hardship of straitened circumstances is fre- 
quently recompensed by the temperance which they 
enjoin, and the health which follows as their ordinary 
consequence : while many a rich man, amidst his 
apparent enjoyment, sighs for the occupation of those, 
who are compelled to employ their minds ; and the 
robust constitution of him, whose body is invigorated 
by labour. The Patriot finds some compensation for 
his unrequited services amidst the general approba- 
tion of the wise and good ; and the Poet looks for a 
requital, amidst the neglect of his contemporaries, in 
the anticipated applause of posterity. 

Again ; the pain and the suffering, occasioned by 
accident or disease, are softened and almost obliterated 
in consequence of the care and tenderness applied by 
that sympathetic feeling, which is implanted in our 
very nature. Deformity, or other natural defect, is 
frequently accompanied by unusual serenity of mind, 
or sweetness of temper : as the loss of one organ 
of sensation has been known to invigorate another. 
In short, there is scarcely any evil, incident to life, 
but what may be in some cases greatly abated, and 
in others entirely removed, by a vigorous effort of 
patience or the soothing consolations of Religion, ■ 

For, lastly, in order to complete our argumoit, it 
ia incumbent upon us to shew. 

That whatever portion of evil may not admit of 
full compensation here below; yet, in the state rf 
existence beyond this, every apparent evil will be 
e2 
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removed, and every seeming disadruitage adequately 
and duly recompensed. 

Of wisdom and goodness there are abundant 
proofs in the works of the Almighty, even when we 
confine our view to the present uncertain scene of 
things. Yet must it be admitted, that tliere do appear 
some marks of imperfection ; some traces of wJiat 
might, we trust, not irreverently be called, an un- 
finislied plan. Such were observed, and observed 
with painful despondency, by the Sages of old ; who, 
however wise and however eager to discover Diving 
truths, yet were not blessed by beholding tU^ 
brilliancy of that day-star, who tohc with healing Jui 
his wings ; and who came into the world &r tiie 
express purpose of hringing life and immortality 
to light. The Sages of old saw many indications of 
confusion, for which they could not account. Like 
David, " they were envious at the foolish, when they 
saw the prosperity of the wicked." They observed, 
that they " weie not in trouble as other mea"; aijd 
were but too ready to exclaim; "Behold, these, are 
the ungodly, who prosper in the world : they increase 
in riches. Verily I have cleansed my heart iu vain, 
and washed my hands in innocency. For all the 
day long have I been plagued ; and chastened every 
morning." ' 

It must be owned that the success, which not 
unfrequently attends the schemes of the worldly and 
selfish man ; the mischiefs occasioned by an un- 
principled adventurer, who thrives on the fruits of 
his audacity ; while the worthy and the good pine in 
^ Ps. Ixxiii. I, 
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obscurity, languish under neglect, and sink under 
affliction ; these facts, in the moral world, would 
surprise and even confound any one, who undertook 
the vindication of all the methods of Divine govern- 
ment, without referring to a future state. But the 
instant that doctrine is revealed, and that truth 
acknowledged ; every difficulty, connected with the 
dispensations of the Most High, at once ceases ; 
every mystery, arising from seeming inequalities here 
below, is at once cleared up ; and if it be an in- 
dispensable part of the plan, to be pursued for oar 
moral improvement here, that some should " sow hi 
tears"; yet, in the disposition of the Heavenly 
counsels, by the revelation of a future state of final 
retribution, it is clearly ascertained that they will 
■" reap in joy." " He that goeth forth and weqieth, 

- bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
''with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him." That 
■^ts ; " That virtuous and good man who, in the present 
' life, for the purposes of his probation, has been ex- 
posed to severe afflictions, and yet has preserved the 

- innbcency of his heart and displayed resignation to 
■his Maker; those inestimable fruits of an holy f^th 
' and the precious seed of an heavenly harvest ; 
' shall, "when his present sorrows are ended, appear 

with joy in the presence of our Saviour and His 
J angels, and be rewarded with a crown of everlasting 
' glory." — What a consideration is this, my brethren, 
■ for the humble and pious Christian ! What an incentive 
'for him to persevere in his goodly course of industry 
' and sobriety ; of peaceableness and kindness ; of 

purity and integrity ; of contentment amidst tlie 
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pressure of worldly difficulties ; of patience amidst 
the burthen of severe afflictions ! Has he lived poor ? 
He will be made rich. Has he been afflicted ? He 
will have cause to rejoice. Has he been calumniated ? 
His character will be cleared and exalted. Has he 
been oppressed ? He will have the glorious oppor- 
tunity of pardoning, and interceding for, his op- 
pressor. Has his care been repaid with neglect, his 
kindness returned with ingratitude? Every good 
intention, as well as every good act, is attested by 
the recording angel in the unerring volume abovej' 
Has he, by the rude hand of Death, been torn 
from objects of fond affection upon earth ? United 
to them he will again be in Heaven. Has he, in 
fine, soum at any time in tears? It is the wise 
appointment of Providence, and the ultimate desti- 
nation of man, that all such shall reap in Joy. 
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'■MttifHER THE STREyOTH, NOR THE WIT, OF MA»->' 
-qil f IKSTRUUENTAI. TO 

■J jj.,uTHE J^ASJ^- SUCCESS OF THE GOSPEL. 

imo*] ViV'F . ■ . ,.. , 

-,"'■ ' 1 Cot 1. 20, 21, 22, 23, 24. 

iraxxb I» TSB WISE ? WHKBE 13 THE SCRIBE ? IrSEBB IS TBK. 
f-JllSPCTW- OP TBISITOBLD? BATH NUT GOO MADE FOOLISH 
, THB WlSIHtU OF THIS WOBLD?^K0R AFTER THAT THE 
WOBLO BY WISDOM KNEIT NOT GOD, IT PLEASKB fiOO BY THR 
"kWltlSHIfHSa OP PRE ACHING, TO SAVE THEM TH^TBELIEVK. 
■^Vlta TBB JEWS RRQirrRE A SIGN, AN1> YHB GREEKS SEEK' 

;«^EB wisdom: ect he preach chkkt crucified, unto 

THE JEWS A STUUBLIKG-BLOCK, AND CNTU THE GBEEKS 
FOOLISHNESS : but unto THEM WHICH AKB CSLLEO — 'BOTH 

JEWS, and GBEEKS, CHRIST THE POWBB OF GOD, AJJD THE 

WISDOM OF GOD. 

This animated and striking passage may bo regarded 
in the light both of an argument, and a prediction. 
Considered as an argument, it points out the Divine 
origin of a religion, which prevailed against the 
wisdom of the world, without any human authority 
to assist it in its course : as a prediction, it confi- 
dently asserts the final triumph of a system which, 
according to the ordinary operation of human causes, 
could not have been established. Taken in either 
point of view, we derive fi-om it a very strong and 
interesting proof of the truth of Christianity. I 
shall therefore endeavour to illustrate this proof, as 
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wdi a8< suggest some rcHectioiis, which may abate the 
presumption of those who think too liiglily of human 
reason, as the sole guide to religious knowledge. 

The observation which most readily arises from a 
perusal of this passage is — How scantily thB Goapfcl 
was furnished with human means to ensure its buCt 
cess ! Instead of deriving any assistance from local 
and national prejudices in its favour ; it had to con- 
tend against the most powerful antipathies of man- 
kind ; and instead of prospering even by means of 
lie expectations raised by the prophecies concerning 
it, it assumed a cliaracter and appearance, directly 
the reverse of those expectations. The Jews looked 
for a temporal prince, and a Wiirlike deliverer. They 
fficpected to see the descendant of David arrayed 1 in 
worldly pomp, and displaying by worldly power tins 
pretensions to the character of their Messiah. Theyi 
expected to have their arrogance indulged, th^r! 
prejudices flattered, their hopes of temporal pros- 
perity justified, by the restoration of the kingdom to 
Israel, and the destruction of all their enemies. At 
once to baffle their hopes, and disappoint their pride, 
the meek and lowly Jesus appeared ; tlie reputed sort 
of a carpenter ; the native of an unpopular province ; 
destitute of every necesaaiy and convenience of life, 
aod deriving no splendour from his associates or con- 
nexions ; for he was the companion of publicans and 
£shenuen. So far was he from courting the assist- 
ance rf any predominant sect or party, that he 
incurred the displeasure of all hy freely and publicly 
reproving their vices, exposing their errors, and strip- 
ping off the mask of their hypocrby. Neither " the 
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wise nor the scribe", neither Rahbies nor expound- 
ers of the taw, neither the Pharisee, Sadducee, nor 
Herodian, had reason to regard Him in any other 
Ught, than as the avnwed enemy of their doctrines, in 
whatever they were corrnpt, and of their practice, in 
whatever it was immoraJ. Thus frustrating the 
hopes and expectations of his own countrymen, op- 
posing every sect and reproving every party ; aided 
by coadjutors destitute of every advantage of birth, 
knowledge, and authority ; if His religion prospered 
among the Jews, it surely was the work of CJod, and 
not of man ; " the foolish things of the world were 
chosen to confound the wise, and the weak things of 
the world to confound the things that are mighty." 

But if His religion was addressed to the Jews 
under such great disadvantages; it must have ap- 
peared to the Gentiles in a still more unfavourable 
light. If it had been recommended to their accept- 
ance with all the weight and authority, which the 
concurrence of the whole Jewish people could possibly 
have conferred ; it could not liave come from any 
quarter with less probable expectations of success. 
The unsocial disposition and institutions of the de- 
scendants of Abraham were in a manner proverbial ; 
the contempt they avowed for other nations was re- 
turned by tliem witli dislike and aversion; and it 
would be difficult to pronounce, whether a Jew were 
less likely to forsake the law of Moses at the entreaty 
of a Gentile ; or a Gentile to renounce the worship 
of his fathers at the bidding of a Jew. Every pos- 
siWe disadvantage that could be encountered must 
have attended the preaching of a Jew to the Gentiles. 
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Ad intolerant worshij^r of (Hie God had to address 
himself to a Polytheist, who, amidst mirestrmned in- 
tercourse with all other people, had been accustomed 
to turn aside from the inhabitants of Judea. They 
were considered by the refined Greeks as rude in 
manners and in speech ; and the contempt, which 
those Greeks indulged and expressed towards Btff- 
barians, might be supposed to reach its greatest, 
height, when the object of that contempt was a Jew. 
Moreover, the Greeks, we must recollect, were vain 
of their powers of dbputing, and thar progress in 
arts and sciences ; they prided themselves aboyei 
measure upon the elegance of their language, and- 
the refinements of their philosophy. In these pointy 
they considered themselves superior to all othex 
nations, and eminently capable of instructing them. 
Yet did this people actually receive instruction in 
the very points upon which their pride, as a nationi. 
was so much elevated ; even in moral philosophy and 
religion. Still more ; — they received it from teachers, 
whose manners they were accustomed to abhor, whose; 
language tliey treated as barbarous, and whose capa<^ 
city, as well as attainments, they had for ages deemed 
beneath tlieir notice. Let it he imagined that a 
Jewish tent-maker, skilled indeed in the abstruse 
lore of the Rabbi and the Pharisee, sliould, witho,ut 
any supernatural advantages, address the most po^ 
lished and enlightened people in the world, in a 
language infected with Hebrew idioms ; and endeavour 
to inculcate what to idolaters would seem, the obsti- 
nate prejudices and strange superstition of a Jew. 
l*t.ifc,J?e ,ifliagined„th3t^;iuch..R person,, eith^ .the 
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author or the instrument of an imposture, should 
address the acute, the refined, and the vain Atheni- 
ans in their most pubhe and solemn assembly. Wliat 
could we conceive to be the issue, but derision and 
insult 1 But suppose ; what was really the truth with 
regard to St. Paul — the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles ; that this eminent person was the preacher of a 
Divine revelation ; that he had himself been miracu- 
lously converted ; and that, acting under immediate 
inspiration, he came forward to declare what he had 
been taught, as well as what he had experienced in 
his own conversion to the faith, by the especial 
ffevour of its Divine Author. In that case, and in 
that case only, we might expect him to succeed in 
gaining converts, not merely at Athens, but wher- 
ever he directed his course. In that case, we can 
believe him to have had the undaunted courage to 
propose, and the adequate means to effect, the con- 
version of a people, to whose national pride and reli- 
gious prejudices nothing but the interference of 
Heaven could have been opposed with success. — If 
We view our Lord and His disciples, having all these 
obstacles to encounter, in any other light than the 
true one, their success is altogether unaccountable ; 
and we must believe a miracle greater than any 
which is objected to by the foes of Christianity. View 
them, on the contrary, in their proper light ; consider 
our Lord as the Author, and Hb disciples as the 
preachers, of a dispensation really divine ; their suc- 
cess in the final establishment of the Gospel is no 
longer unaccountable ; the known effects are cora- 
nleusurate with the cause, and we have no difficulty 




iW receiving as truths incontestable those facts, whirfi 
afe faithfully recorded in history ; — but which, with- 
out a previous belief in the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, would surpass our comprehension and stagger 
I -^ur belief. 
^' From these considerations we are led by the pecu- 
fiar nature of the subject to refute a sarcastic insintta- 
tion, which is thrown out by the celebrated Historian 
iff the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire agair^ 
'two of the most illustrious preachers and martyrs, 
"^hose actions are recorded in the history of the 
Church. 

" After relating the destructive ravages that iook 
-pkce at the close of the sixth century, the HisCor^ti 
observes, that *'Iike Thebes, Babylon, or Carthagfc, 
the name of Rome might have been erased from the 
earth, if the city had not been animated by a vital 
principle, which again restored her to honour and 
'dominion. A vague tradition was embraced that two 
"Jewish teachers, a tent-maker and a fisherman, had 
J>f6rmerly been executed in the Circus of Nero ; and at 
'the end of five hundred years their genuine or fic- 
titious relics were adored as the palladium of Christian 
' Home." If we consider what this statement amounts 
to, we shall find that Rome, the Queen of nations 
i and the mistress of tlie world, owed the preservation 
of its renown and perhaps its existence as a city to 
a mere supposition, that the relics of two Jews «f 
low birth, who were executed some hundred years 
before, were preserved within its walls. .Tliis fact 
being ascertained, it involves in it all the proof that 
- We could desire of the Divine origin of the religion, of 
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which these men were preachers : for, had they bee» ■ 
fanatics or impostors, it requires the most uncommon 
sliore of credulity to think tliat, at such a distance of 
time, the doctrine tliey pleached could possibly have 
been so triumpliant; or themselves so much venerated, 
as i.iidTOcetes for its truth and sufferers in its 
£ause. The fact therefore, when properly examined, 
S9 far from detjaetiiig from the merits, adds weight 
to, the proofe for the Truth of Cluistianity, and 
i»akes the sceptical Historian himself a witness in 
reimport of that cause, which he latxjurs so diligent- 
ly to undermine. 

>,i,>Ve may further remark, that the first preachers 
ioi, the Gospel were not only destitute of such expe- 
idJeoteand attainnicnts, as were necessary, humanly 
-?pe;^king, to gain proselytes, but tlie tnam subjeci of 
their preaching was such, as to offend the most na- 
1 tural and die most powerful prejudices of mankind. 
So far were they from handling a theme that coincided 
; with the preconceived oi^inions or flattered the 
wishes of their heai-ers, that tliey discoursed upon a 
tspic, the most humiliating to the pride of tliose 
, iW-bom they laboured to convert. " T/ie Jews re- 
•guireU a sign ". The Jews, not being satisfied with 
those demonstrations of Divine power, which tlie 
.blessed Jesus and His apastles had exhibited, desired 
■that some more extraordinary evidence of their Divine 
commission ; some splendid and ostentatious display 
erf the authority of the Messiah ; should be made, — not 
when it suited the designs of Almighty Wisdom, but 
when lit accorded with their caprice to demand it. 
-i',TM,£iref:ies sought t^fter ms4oi»" They expect- 
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ed some new species of philosophy, clothed in more 
elegant language, and recommended by more power- 
ful arguments, than any which they had yet received 
from the Lycaeum or the Academy, from the Porch of 
Zeno or the Gardens of Epicurus. They wished for 
the appearance of some enlightened Philosopher or 
ingenious Sophist, to satisfy the ardent curiosity pecu- 
liar to themselves, with new topics of information and 
research. They were eager to hear him exercise 
their understandings with the subtleties of meta- 
physics, flatter their vanity with the recital of the 
exploits of their ancestors, delight their imaginations 
%vith the flowers of rhetoric, and satisfy their taste 
with the elegance and purity of Attic diction. 

But instead of the description of a triumphant 
Messiah, which the Jews desired to hear ; instead of 
delighting the Greets with their favourite subjects of 
declamation and discussion ; the plain and simple fects, 
which the Apostles were enjoined to announce, were 
the sufferings and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
They required the Jews to subdue their national 
prejudices, abate their lofty expectations of a temporal 
and a conquering Prince, and acknowledge as their 
Messiah the lowly Jesus of Nazareth ; — of whom they 
were told, without disguise or palliation, that he was 
condemned with injustice and executed with barba- 
rity. Instead of amusing the Greeks with the pleaang 
fictions of mythology, or instructing them in abstruse 
speculations of science, they called upon them to 
rf)andou that belief and that worship, which were con- 
secrated by the veneration of their forefathers, and 
«ideared to themselves by many a tie of familiar 
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practice and favourite association. In the place of the 
heroes whom they adored and the philosophers 
whom they revered, they were solicited to accept as 
a teacher and to worship as a Deity, one who was 
put to death as a malefactor. The Apostles of Jesus, 
instead of exMbiting their credentials with form and 
ceremony, appeared in the garb of plain and un- 
assuming missionaries ; and set forth, in a foreign 
idiom, the marvellous account of our Saviour's death 
and resurrection, — an account which to the Jews could 
not but prove " a stumbling block," and to the Greeks 
appeared as " foolishness." Yet, in direct opposition 
to this state of the world ; this general aversion of 
mankind, arising from such various causes ; this 
hostility to their inclinations, prejudices, and passions ; 
the Gospel prevailed with a stronger influence upon 
the minds of the first Converts, and with a more wide 
diffusion over the countries where it was preached, 
than the most ingenious devices of human wisdom 
could possibly have produced. To what cause can 
tve rationally attribute such success, operating under 
Such peculiar circumstances, but to the force of Divine 
Truth, and the immediate direction and aid of the 
Most High ? : ' 

Again; — we are led by the words of the Apostle to 
consider " that tlie world by wisdom knew not God." 
And we may confidently have recourse to the test 
of history and experience, in corroboration of the 
Apostle's assertion, that the unassisted wisdom of man 
could not attain unto the truths taught by the 
Gospel. This experiment had indeed been feirly 
^ made ; since, for some centuries previous to the 
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coming of our Saviour, the most acute men had em- 
|doyed their time and thoughts, in endeavouring to 
discover those truths, upon which the happiness of 
man so much depends, — such as the being and at- 
tributes of God, the nature of man's relation to Him, 
the extent of his duties here, and his £nal destij^y 
hereafter. The antient Philosophers, we icnow, were 
involved in the greatest doubt upon these momentous 
topics, altliough they advanced many ingenious con- 
jectures, promulgated many profound maxims, and 
employed much abstruse reasoning upon tliese sub- 
jects. With respect to the important doctruie of A 
future state, many thought it higlUy probable ; but it 
may he doubted whether any one of the philosophers 
had such a full and clear conviction of its truth, »s 
to be entirely satisfactory even to his own mijul- 
Certain it is, that none of them proved this or any 
other weighty point, connected with the moral imr 
provement or future happiness of man so clearly, as 
to have any weight with the generality of the world. 
Nay, we have the attestation of Cicero to these re- 
markable facts ; that the philosophy of Epicurus, who 
was the founder of the most licentious and irreligious 
of all the sects, had by far the greatest number of 
votaries ; and, in proportion as the mind of any man 
was enlarged by an acquaintance witli learning and 
philosophy, in that proportion he disavowed or dis- 
regarded the notion of a future state. But the great 
defects of worldly wisdom in this most important 
jjouit, as well as others, cannot be stated in a clearer 
fcanner, or expressed in more forcible language, than 
I imye been etpployed by the able Applog^t for t}^ 
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Bible'. "The Christian," observes Bishop Watson, 
" has no doubt concerning a future state ; every deist, 
from Plato to the author of the Age of Reiison, is on this 
subject overwhelmed with doubts insuperable by the 
human understanding. The Christian has no mis- 
giving as to the pardon of penitent sinners, through 
the intercession of a mediator ; the deist is harassed 
with apprehension, lest the moral justice of God 
should demand with inexorable rigour punishment for 
transgi'ession. The Christian has no doubt concern- 
ing the lawfulness and the efficacy of prayer; the 
deist is disturbed on this point by abstract consider- 
ations, concerning the goodness of God, which wants 
not to be intreated ; concerning the foresight, which 
has no need of our information ; concerning His im- 
mutabilily, which cannot be changed througli our 
supplication. The Christian admits the providence 
of God, and the liberty of human actions ; the deist 
is involved in great difficulties, when he undertakes 
the proof of either. The Christian has assurance 
that the Spirit of God will hel]> his infirmities : thd 
deist does not deny the possibility that God may 
have access to the human mind ; but he has no 
grounds to believe the fact of His either enlightening 
the understanding, influencing the wiD, or purifying 
the heart." 

From the view we have thus far taken of the sub- 
ject it appears, that the dispensation of the Gospel 
was intended, not only to direct and improve the 
wisdom of man, but to abate liis presumption. Nor 

* Y>T. Watswi'ti "Apology for the Billi!," p. 298. 
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IS it die only instance, in wtnth it has *^ pleased God 
to chooee the weak things of the wodA to confiMind 
the things which are nnghtj." Those, who set too 
high a vahie upon the unassisted powers ei reason ; 
upon die progress U is capaUe of middng and die deptbs 
it is aUe to iathcHn ; maj here he instructed^ fitst^ 
that the most extraordinarj revdutioD in the world 
was achieved, and the most TaluaUe knowle^e im- 
parted to man, without employing the agency of 
human wisdom. For it is a fact which, aldioi^ ffo 
have before considered it, cannot be too often repeait- 
ed or too earnestly inculcated — ^that neither " die wise 
nor the scribe, nor the disputer of this world,** neidier 
the shrewd politician, the prc^oand philosopher, nte 
the subtle logician, were at all concerned in Qtst 
spreading the truths and extending die advantages 
of Christianity. 

The second lesson of humility, which is inculcated 
upon the advocates for the all sufiicbncy of the 
human understanding, is aflforded by the discovi^y 
that human reason, after repeated trials, was littetly 
incompetent to find out with sufficient dearh^ss, 
and to establish with sufficient authority, the gr«^at 
iruths^ from whence our obligations as moral ageifts 
arise, and upon which our happiness depends. AftSer 
the trial that was made by the greatest philo- 
sophers and acutest reasoners of antiquity, abail in- 
fidels of the present day flatter themselves into, a 
persuasion^ that the powers of their own minds, -erin- 
ployed in the contemplation of nature^ will enable 
them to discover every important truth in morality, 
and theology ? If any be deluded into such belief. 
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they must needs be reminded that they have borrow- 
ed their evidence and assurance of those very truths 
from revelation, and then disavow the source, from 
whence their confidence is derived. Such conduct 
in matters of mere science would be ridiculed and ex- 
posed. If a pliilosopher should pretend now to dis- 
cover the aberration of the fixed stars, or the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, we should deride his attempt 
to impose upon our understanding by aiming at the 
praise of originaUty of invention : but it seems that 
the presumption, which would be justly exploded in a 
subject of physical science, may be practised with 
impunity, and even regarded with attention, when 
the first author of the disco^'ery is the Deity, and the 
object no less than eternal life. 

We may therefore for the best reasons refuse our 

assent to any one who shall argue, as unbelievers have 

"- been known to argue, that the book of nature is the 

only volume,- in which the will of God is written; 

for that book was laid open to Plato and to Cicero 

and to all tlie wise men of antiquity ; and they could 

not make the discoveries, which the deist pretends to 

imake tliere. When moreover we are assured, that 

- even Socrates, at the most awful moment of his life, 

r fluctuated between hope and fear, with respect to a 

future state ; and that Cato embraced the hope of 

immortality rather as a dehghtful error, than a well- 

■ grounded expectation, we are led to conclude, that the 

human understanding could not have attained such 

certainty with respect to the Being and Unity of 

Oed, or with respect to a future life, as to operate 
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with effect upon human conduct, without the aid and 
the light of Christianity. 

But above mid beyond all other lessons, which may 
be learned from the words of the text, let me in con- 
clusion turn your attention to that great discovery of 
the Gospel, which is the pledge of our pardon and ac- 
ceptance before God. " We preach Christ crucified ;" 
we proclaim that awful "mystery of godliness; God 
manifest in the flesh," yet " humbling Himself even 
to the death npon the Cross for us, miserable sin- 
ners." Here indeed is the highest exercise of our 
i'aith ; the strongest incentive to our humility ; at 
once the proof and the remedy of the corruption of 
our earthly nature, the foundation of all our hope 
that it may be exalted into a participation with tjie 
heavenly. No wonder that, at the first announcch 
ment of this amazing fact, it proved " to the Jews a, 
stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness ; " but^ 
with us; who have never been benighted with Heathen 
ignorance, nor beset with Jewish prejudice; who can, 
carefully compare tlie prophecies before the birth gf 
our Lord with the stupendous eventSj hy whicli th^y 
were fulfilled ; with us, wonder subsides into gi^^, 
tude, and derision is extinguished by conv^ctipn. 
Joyfully therefore do we recognize the truth, aijd 
humbly do we claim the benefitSj of this dispensation. 
Deeply impressed with a sense of our own nnwort;ht- 
ness, yet placing full reliance upon the merits o£ 
Christ, we bow in lowliness of heart before the Cross, 
and hail our great Redeemer as at once " the po^et. 
of, God and the wisdom of God." . 

■ ••'■• ■■" ■••■•' ■■■ - ■'■ ■'.>!'. ,-.i3ed(> 
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T Think no calidid and reflecting; mind can peruse 
tlie Epistles of St, Paul without being satisfied, that 
his was a man of sense, and in earnest. I do not 
here refer to some obscure portions of these Writings ; 
which are perhaps obscure because we do not, at this 
time of day, so distinctly comprehend the subjects 
lipon which he was Writing, and the pecnhar manner in 
whxh he has handled them ; such as points of con- 
troversy, connected with the Jewish laiv, and treated 
according to the modes of disputation in Jewish' 
scTiools. Still less do I refer to those passages ; 
where he distinctly lays claim to Divine inspiration, 
and talks of visions and other special communications 
from Heaven. The former set of passages I set 
aside for the present, because it is not possible to 
form an accurate judgement of a man's intellect, 
where he is not clearly understood. I would only 
observe, that it is by no means unusual for the very 
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best writers ; particularly of a distant age and obso- 
lete language ; to abound in passages, wliicli the 
most intelligent of their rea<lers now cannot thoroughly 
understand. The latter set of passages, namely 
those relating to visions and miracles, I put out Of 
the question ; because they involve the very question 
I at issue between those who admit, and those who 
dispute, the vahdity of St. Paul's pretensions as an 
' inspired Apostle. But, taking the mass of his 
I writings, and excluding from our present considdta- 
tion passages either of doubtful signification or swch 
as are too closely connected with the inferenefe' I 
would draw from the observation ; I think I may say 
that an intelligent reader, looking witli an unpreju^ 
diced eye through the Epistles of St. Paul, would not 
hesitate to state, that they are the productions of a 
man of good judgement, who writes as if he were 
in earnest. 

No one certainly caji deny that there are some 
passages, marked with a spirit of no ordinary elo- 
quence, in these very important and interesting 
^P pages. Witness that splendid enumeration of the 

^H , component qualities of charity ; witness that gorgeous 

^H combination of illustration and reasoning in the 15th 

^m j chapter of the same Epistle to the Corinthians. 

^K Witness again that affecting description of the duties 

^H , and distresses of the Ministers of the Gospel, and par- 

^H ticularly of his own sufferings in the sixth and eleventh 

^F , chapters of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians '. As 

H a proof of clear and correct judgement, let me refer to 
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. 21—30; st-c also Chap, i 



the just distinction wliich lie draws between tlilnj^s 
that are lawful, and those which are not expedient" ; 
and the sound application of the principle to the case 
of eating meats, which had been offered to idols ''. 
Be it observed, that no situation could be more dif- 
ficult or delicate thart that, in which the Apostle was 
placed, as holding the scales between the Jewish and 
Gentile converts ; anxious to gratify both, so far as 
the strict hne of duty would permit ; yet, when that 
duty constrained him, givmg directions or establish- 
ing principles, which might offend both. See then, 
how judicious a course be takes to prevent the Gen- 
tile Christian from offending his Judaizing brother by 
partaking of meat, which had been offered up in 
sacrifice at an Heathen temple. Such a Christian, 
although acting from an honest persuasion that he 
was offending against no principle of the Gospel, 
might furnish a pretext to some other convert, not 
so judicious or not so honest, to avail himself of the 
example, and indulge himself in a way less innocent 
and more indecorous. St. Paul argues upon the 
subject with equal address and delicacy. He first 
lays down the principle, in which all were agreed ; 
namely, that " an idol is nothing in the world"; and 
then, without urging a direct prohibition, puts it as 
a matter of good feeling, whether any one should 
persevere in a practice ; which, though harmless in 
itself, was yet so contrary to the previous notions and 
habits of the Jews, and so likely to prove a stum- 
bling-block to the weaker conscience, or more violent 

., Vl.Cor. X. 23. 1= 1 Gor. viii. and x. 19—33. 
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passions, -of Bome among- the brethren. " ftleat," 
he says, " coiiimendeth ua not to God ; for neither, 
if we cat, are we tlie better ; neither, if we eat not, 
are we the worse. But take heed, lest by any means 
this hberty of yonra become a stumhliog-blocfc to 
tliem tliat are weak. For if any man see thee, which 
hast knowledge, sit at meat, in the idol's temple, 
shall not the conscience of him, which is weak, be 
emboldened to eat those things which are offered to 
idols ? And through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died 2 But when 
ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak 
conscience, ye sin against Christ. Wherefore i if 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no Besh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend."-— Surely this is the language and conduct of 
a ,man, wishing to pie\'ent unnecessary scandal in 
the Church, acknowledging that the offence, if taken, 
would aaise in consequence of ignorance; but still 
arguing that tlie wiser party should kindly relinquish 
a personal gratification, rather tlian he the cause of 
dissension, and thereby endanger tlie interests of that 
religion, to wliicli, upon the fullest conviction of its 
truth and importance, he had given his assent. 

LI might here be allowed, in further proof of St. 
Paul's ccnisummate good sense, to refer to his impre-t 
meditiited discourses, in wltich he accommodates 
Itimself to the different circumstances, in whicli he 
was placed ; and the different audiences, before whom 
he was called upon to plead. These various speeches 
are recorded in the Acts of the Apostles; a work 
comiwsed by one, who was intimately acqiianted' 
,lfni<«di> till 'I'l ' I liiiw iiuUtili 
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with St. Paul ; was the companion of his travels, nnd 
sliared some of his dangers. Nor can there be any 
doubt, but those Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles 
of St. Paul Diutually illustrate and confirm each 
other. Nothing indeed can more correspond with 
tlie character of the great Apostle, as it may be col- 
lected from his actions and speeches in the Acts, than 
the sentiments, which are handed down as having 
really proceeded from his pen. But I will not any 
longer multiply quotations to shew Iiim to have been 
a man of good sense, who well knew what he was 
about, and would not suffer his imagination to hurry 
him into the belief of things, for which he had not 
good evidence ; eitlier from his own personal obser- 
vation, or from credible testimony, 

I rather proceed to make a few remarks upon 
tbe apparent eiu-nestness and sincerity, with which he 
writes ; and that, not in one or two particular pas- 
sages, wliere it might be thought he was upon his 
guard ; but upon all occasions, even in tlie most un- 
suspicious effusions of his pen. It would be very 
diiffcidt, I conceive, for a person, who really had not 
the strongest grounds for beUeving that Christ was 
risen from the grave ;— that he was in heaven, ready 
and able to reward those, who laboured in His cause ; — 
it woiUd, I say, be difficult for a person, who had not 
strong grounds for such belief, to express liimself as 
St. Paul does in tlie text. He was at the time of 
writing it, in a state of imprisonment, and subjected 
to the arbitrary will of a tyrant, who might at any 
moment dispose of his life. Does he repine at this ? 
No ! He would rather look forward to such a termi- 
nation with joy. And why ? Because he felt assured. 
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that he should be with Christ. But, is this assurance 
expressed in a manner, to cause any doubt about the 
soundness of his judgement ? Does he seem to court 
martyrdom, as some heated enthusiasts may have 
done since ? Far from it ! He even expresses a wish 
to remain longer in the world, amidst all the priva- 
tions and all the afflictions, to which he was subjected, 
because his continuance in life would be more useful 
to the cause he had espoused, and the converts he 
had made. " I am in a strait betwixt two, having a 
desire to depart, and to be with Christ, which is far 
better: nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more 
needful for you." Now ; can this be the langua^ of 
enthusiasm, or the language of imposture? Doe» it 
not seem to be the very manner, in which a person, 
placed in the situation of St. Paul, firmly believing 
the Gospel and anxious to promote its success by 
every personal sacrifice, would express himself? So, 
again, in the following chapter — " Do all thbgs 
without murmurings and disputings ; that ye may 
be blameless and harmless, the sons of God, without 
Tcbuke, in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, 
«nong whom ye shine as lights in the world ; hold- 
ing forth the word of life; that 1 may rejoice in 
the day of Christ, that I have not run in v^n, 
neither laboured in vain." Is it at all likely, that 
any man in his senses would write in this manner, 
unless he had felt thoroughly persuaded in his own 
mind, that the day of Christ would really come? 
Thus, in the 2d Epistle to the Corinthians, it is 
impossible to conceive that any one would adopt 
such a course of argument, if there were not an in- 
delible conviction upon his mind that Christ was 
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risen ; and that all, who resembled Him in suffering, if 
they obeyed His injunctions, would be partakers of 
His resurrection. — " Knowing that He, wliich raised 
up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also by Jesus, 
and shall present us with you. For which cause," 
proceeds the Apostle, "we foint not; but though our 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed 
day by day. For our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory ; while we look not at 
the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen ; for the things which are seen are 
temporal ; but the things which are not seen, are 
eternal." ' In like manner he pursues a strain of 
sentiment, very similar to that in the text : " We 
are confident, I say, and willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and to be present with the 
Lord. Wherefore we labour that, whether present 
or absent, we may be accepted of Him. For we must 
all appear before the judgement-seat of Christ ; that 
every one may receive the things done in the body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad." '' Once more ; " He that sowetb to his 
flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that 
sowetb to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting." Then, passing from this general de- 
claration, he is warmed by the mention of everlasting 
life ; and expresses his own personal conviction, that 
he shall be permitted to partake of it. " And let us 
not be weary in well-doing : for in due season we 
^uU reap, if we faint not." 

» 2 Cor. iv. 14, 16— 18. i- 2 Cor. v. 8— 10. 
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We might here adduce those passages, so sfrik- 
ingly expressive of nffection, as well as ■sincertty.'lh. 
which he declares his anxiety for tlie spiritual ita- 
provement and final salvation of his conYerts. Surely 
he could not have used such language, unless he 'fat 
confident of his authority to instruct them, and'tof 
the good consequences that would ensue, if they Wd^ 
hered to his instructions. But I might quote the 
greater part of these Epistles, if I wished to adcuimli- 
late instances of the Writer being in earnest. I wSff 
therefore content myself with that affecting addiis^s' 
to Timothy *, wiien he appreliended that his tiiti^ 
was come, and that he should shortly be released 
from the danglers, as well as anxieties, of Iiis ministry. 
"Watch thou", he says, " in all things ; endure Af- 
flictions ; do the work of an evangelist ; make ' ftdf 
proof of thy niinisti*y. For I am now ready to b^' 
offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
hrtve fought a good fight; 1 have finished my course; 
r have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up ■&i'r ' 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord,'th^' 
righteous Judge, ^lali give me at that day : aiid ^ot 
teiMeanly. but utitw aH thBtn'alsb that lo'vg'HH t^' 

pfetringi"'^ ■ ■■ ' ■■ - ■' ■-'■ "I '■■"' il-'»'i'J' 

'icfmfess it appears to me impossible that thes6 
several passages, with mauy others of similar import' 
in the apostolical epistles^ could have been written by 
any one who was not in earnest ; who did not ex- 
press what he really thought. I must not however 
omit the very strong argument, which may be 
brought to confirm the impression of St. Paufs'sin- 
" 2 Tim, iv. 5—0. 
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cqrlty upon tlie minds of bis intelligent and unpre- 
judiced readers ; which is, that there is iio ussiguable 
reason for his being otherwise than sincere. No 
motive, but an honest conviction of tlie resurrection 
of Jesus, and of the Di\ine authority of his mission, 
can be alleged for the conversion of Paul of Tarsus ; 
a learned, bigoted, and arrogant Jew ; to tlic faith of 
one who was of a low class, and uneducated ; wlio 
delivered tenets at variance with tlie permanence of 
the Mosaic institutions, and had been publicly put to 
death, as a mere pretender to the character of the 
Messiah. I say, no motive can be assigned for sueU 
an (flteration of sentiment and of action too In such a 
man as Paul of Tarsus, unless we believe it to have 
been produced by some miraculous interposition ; 
whicii indeed we find that he himself invariably al- 
leged, as the real and gole ground of his sudden and 
extraordinary change of conduct. So truly, as well, 
as pathetically, did he himself assert ; " If in this Ufei 
only, we have hope in Christ, wo are of all men most 
migerable," * 

Now^if St. Paul was a man of sound judgement, 
able to discriminate real objects from fancies passing' 
through the brain ; if, though a man of ardent mind, 
yet liis zeal was tempered with discretion, and did 
not by any means transport him to the verge of iiir- 
sanity ; if raorcover, a strong conviction arises to the 
mind of his reader, that he must have been in ear- 
nest ; and if the actual circumstances, in which he 
w^ plaqed, afibrd additional reason for believing that. 
lie|9Pul|d,iiot be otherwise; the inference is at ooce as.i 
'• 1 Cor. XV. ly. 
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plain, as it is important. Christianity must infal- 
libly bo tt-ue; for, certainly St. Paul had the best 
means of ascertaining whether it were so or not ; and 
his writings, as well as conduct, abundantly shew 
that he was sincerely and conscientiously satisfied in 
his own mind, that Jesus was the destined Messiah; 
and that He was, after His resurrection, exalted to 
the right hand of God in heaven. 

This is the first use, that I proposed to make of 
the words of the text ; to estahlisli the truth of thst 
religion, which Paul taught and ye believe,, by the 
evidence of his writings as well as his actions. 

My next and concluding observations will be of a 
more practical nature ; if any thing can be more 
reuUy practical, than the truth of our holy religion. 
They will refer to tlie blessedness of that state of 
mind, whicli fully appreciates and anticipates the en- 
joynieut of being with Christ, yet cheerfully consents 
to reiuuin in tliis lower world, in the hope of accom- 
plisliiog more fully the duties entrusted to its per- 
formance. 

Now tins, 1 have no hesitation in saying, is the 
state of mind, unto which every Christian should 
oxtirt his utmost to attain ; unto which he has similar 
mmuN of attaining with tJie great Apostle, whose 
words 1 hn\e quoted, and whose example I wish to 
enforce ; ami unto wliich in proportion as he fiiils of 
nttiiiniiig, he so far falls short of the perfection of a 
Christian character, and the happiness of a Christian 
life. 

I siiy then, lliat u Ciiristian of the present day has 
liuiilor moans of attaining to that state of faith, and 
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liope, and resignation, which St. Paul posaessed. The 
gi-ouii(l-\vork no doubt of all, as of every Christiali 
excellence, is fiuth ; sincere, undoubting faith in the 
Divine origin of the Gospel, and in the certainty of 
its glorious rewards. For although we have not the 
same direct means of attaining unto this faith, which 
St. Paul enjoyed ; namely ocular demonstration, and 
special communications from heaven ; yet have we 
as strong giounds for believing that, wliich St. Paul 
believed, as can be supplied for the belief of any 
evMits, which have taken place so long before our 
own days. We have not only the power of contem- 
plating the evidence coolly and impartially, divested 
of the violence of faction, and safe from the alarm of 
iwrsecution ; but we have the testimony of each suc- 
ceeding age in corroboration of the utility and ex- 
cellence of this heaven-inspired reli^on. We can 
compare the conduct of the actors with their writ- 
ings ; we can follow them through the course of their 
laborious and zealous life, and trace them sometimes 
. to the painful conclusion. We recognize their firm 
belief and fervent piety at that hour, when, if human 
courage do not forsake the victims of unjust per- 
secution ; yet hypocrisy seldom fails to drop the mask, 
and fraud has no longer any motive for concealment. 
We have then, I say, similar means for attaining 
faith with St. Paul ; and, amidst the cares and the 
pleasures, the duties and the vanities of the world, 
our unabated desire should be "to be with Christ." 
That is, we should, by long-continued meditation 
grounded upon real faith, have so firm a conviction 
of the happiness of another world, as to feel assured 
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tliat there m nothing in this inferior state, whicfa can 
for a motn^it be put in competition with it. 

Now, supposing such a frame of mind attained ; 
pod tliat it is attamable we know from St Paul, 
B« wcil as other illustrious martyrs in the glorious 
cause ; what a source of happiness must it prove to 
the good Christian, who has attained it, and what an 
improvement must it make in tlie state of things 
around him ? For, ui the first place, he, whose 
thoughts arc continually fixed on heaven, can tiave 
nothing upon earth, comparatively and pcraianeutly, 
to disturb or distress him. Blere worldly prosperity, 
how does it lower its value to hiui, who desires to be 
witli Christ ! How insigniiicant are worldly honours 
or riclies to him, who has laid up his treasure in 
Iicaven ! In like manner, every source of eare or 
afHiction is abated or extinguished in the mind of thp 
good Christian, who " knows that, if our earthly 
house of tills tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens." ' 

But, it may be said, the degree of faith, which 
leads to such anticipation of future happiness, may 
produce a state of mind, incompatible with the 
proper discharge of our duties here : and it might 
sanction some of those extravagancies and errors, 
which, in various ages of the Church, have lessened 
the usefulness, and impaired the beauty, of religion. 
Most undoubtedly, the end of religion is to promote 
.the glory of God by increasing the happiness of man 
i^d therefore such feelings, as induce any one 
• 2 C«r. V, 1. 
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fellow-creatures, cannot breatlie the real spirit of reii'- 
gion. Nor in fact is it the spirit, which Christianity 
ever sanctions. The spirit, which the Gospel incul- 
cates, is this ; — Be active in shewing kindness and doing 
good ; wort the work of Him, that sent you, while it 
is day ; " look unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of 
your faith ; " " who left an example, that ye should 
follow His steps." ^ " Whatsoever things are true, 
wliatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; — do." * 
Here then is a limit put to the very strong desire, 
vphich a true Christian would otherwise feel to be 
with Christ ; namely, the service he can render to 
dthers ; and the improvement he may himself make 
iti Christian graces, by a longer continuance in thd 
world. This is the motive, that checked the Apostle'6 
desit« to be with Christ ; and it will ttioderate the 
wish, which every true Christian, like him, must oc^ 
carionally feel, to exchange the uncertjwnties of a 
corruptible world for the glory of an incomiptible. 
" Nevertheless," says the Apostle to his converts, " to 
jdjide in the flesh is more useful for you." The tie, 
by which St. Paul was bound to this earth, was the 
religious improvement of his converted brethren ; the' 
advancement of the Christian cause. That he mighl; 
be the better enabled to fulfil these duties, he re- 
strained his wish to be with Christ. He resigned 
himself cheerfully to the wUl of his heavenly Father : 
that he should remain longer imprisoned, as it were, 

■ 1 Pet. ii. 21. " Philipp. iv. 8, 9. 
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in his earthly tabernacle of flesh ; because he felt 
that, by his continuance in it, he was administering 
to the spiritual wants, and promoting the everlasting 
salvation, of his earthly brethren. In like manner, 
every Christian now has some peculiar tie, that 
binds, or ought to bind, him to this life ; the duties 
of his profession, duties to his family, duty to his 
country and to mankind. So far as he has oppor- 
tunity given for performing these duties, so far he 
will give his time and thoughts to this earth ; nor 
will he repine, if his abode be made in some respects 
to appear an abode of inconvenience or disappoint- 
pient, of vexation or atfliction. Of these he will 
make but little account, knowing that these afflic- 
tions are but for a moment ; and that his patient en- 
durance of them will, through the merits of his Re- 
deemer, obtain for him " a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory." But when the period of 
his duty and his trouble is past ; when his work on 
earth is done, and it pleases his Heavenly Father to 
summon him hence ; with trembling hope he quits 
this chequered scene, and anticipates the welcome 
summons to " enter into the joy of his Lord." 

Such are the feelings in regard to this life, and 
puch the hopes respecting another, which true religion 
I authorizes and even inspires, — making the discharge 
of our appointed duties instrumental to the good of 
others and of ourselves ; and thus at once providing 
for our usefulness here and our happiness hereafter. 
May all, who hear me, learn to imitate the Apostle's 
example, and possess themselves of his feelings 
they become so firm in faith, and so reasonably 
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sd6us of an endeavour to conform to it in their lives, 
m^ to entertain with him an ardent desire ^'to be 
Ifrtth Christ " ! Yet, bounding that desire by a clear 
ainfd conscientious view of the obligations imposed by 
the Gospel, may they be contented still to abide in 
fifei in order to make themselves more and more 
tisieful to others ; so that, continuing their progress 
tbt^ards Christian perfection, they may '^ lay up in 
srtbre for themselves a good foundation against the 
tftne to come,** and finally, '*lay hold on eternal 
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" ■"" r.i -).t<}i|i]tli 

tikPLANATION OF THE FIRST SIX VERSJS til?*irtflffl:''"' 
SIXTH CHAPTER OF HEBHBWB. i ■ i ^/^UalUll 
I i.xih hitw 
Heb. VI. 1—6. 

THEREFORE LEATING THE PRINCIPLEa OF THE DdCTHINfc 
OP OBRIBT, LBT TJS GO ON PNTO PKBPECTION J NOT lAY- 
INO AOACN THE FOUNDATION OF KEFENTANCB FBOU DBAD 
irOBKS, AND OP FAITH T0WAKD9 GOD,— OF THE SOCTBINB 
OF BAPTISM8, AND OP LAYING ON OF HANDS, AND OF 
RESUUKKCTION OF THR DKAD, AND OP ETI 
MENT. AND THIS WILL V/R DO, IP «OD 



IT IS IMPOSSIBLE J 


fOR THOSE WHO 


WERE ONCE BN- 


LIOHTBNKD, AND HAV 


B TASTED OF THI 


i HEAVENLY GIPTj 


AND WKRB MADE PAH 


TAKERS OF THE 


HOLY GHOST, AND 


HAVE TASTED THE 


GOOD WORD OF 


OOD, AND TRB 


P0TVBB8 OP THE IVOR: 


LD TO COWB,— IF 


THEY SHALL FALL 


AWAY, TO RENEW THl 


vM AGAIN UNTO REPENTANCE; B8B- 


ING- THBV CBUOIFy 


TO THBH8BLVES 


THE SON OF GOD 



AFRESH, AND PUT HIM TO AN OPEN SHAUE. 

I HAVE drawn your attention to this striking pas- 
sage, because it affords so wide a scope, not only for 
the interpretation of Scriptural language, but for the 
explanation of Scriptural doctrine. The turn of ex- 
pression throughout the whole abounds with diffi- 
culties to such, as are unacquainted with the original, 
and have not accustomed themselves to consult some 
"one or more skilful Expositors; while the doctrine 
down at the close requires to he carefully siftedj 
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order that it may not be strained beyond the real 
meaning and intention of the Sacred Writer. 

I shall then, in the first place, proceed to examine 
and explain the several parts of that peculiar phrase- 
ology, which is 80 conspicuous in the verses which 
compose our text ; and if any one shall thbik me un- 
necessarily minute, he must remember, that from mi- 
nuteness in small matters arises accuracy in larger ; 
and that it is only by nicely weighing and adjusting 
the component parts, he can hope to arrive at the 
full understanding of any complicated whole. 

The human mind, sometimes, is too impatient of 
labour to bestow the time and attention necessary for 
fathoming the depths of any branch of knowledge. 
It is at the same time so greedy of novelty, as readily 
to quit a subject, or part of a subject, before it be 
thoroughly digested ; in order to catch at some other 
provision for its insatiable appetite. 

Hence arise those crude concoctions and super- 
ficial views, which are harmless enough, if they lead 
only to a groundless display before the ignorant, or 
to an assumption of superiority over an humble but 
better-mformed dependant ; but when they are con- 
Bficted. with action, or the principles of action, as in 
the science of politics, or the more awful subject of 
religion, the mischief that may be produced is ex- 
treme. Never can any audience be reminded too 
often, that of all the questions, to which the attention 
of man can be turned, none requires to be approach- 
ed with so much humility and patience, as religion. 
■ There is, none, which calls upon us in terms so urgent 
to .Jay, aside every feeling of presumption; all im- 
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patience of delay; all disinclination to encounter toil; 
and to apply ourselves, with seriousness and with 
docility, to every suitable means of having our minds 
enlightened with clear and reasonable views of the 
meaning and object ; the mercy and beauty ; the 
truth and usefulness of Divine Revelation. 

In the endeavour then not to gratify a thirst for 
novelty, but the desire of real information; not to 
amuse the fancy with graces of style or topics of 
declamation ; but to pave the way for amending the 
heart, and making the hope of salvation more sure ; 
I invite your attention to a detailed explanation of 
the words of our text. 

This chapter stands in close counexion with the 
last : it is identified with it, not only in reasoning, but 
expression. — " The principles of the doctruie of 
Christ " are evidently " the first principles of the 
Oracles of God," in the twelfth verse of the preceding 
chapter : but the connexion between the " perfec- 
tion " here mentioned, and " those of full age " iu the 
concluding verse, is not so perceptible to the English 
reader. Nevertheless the words are of the same im- 
port ; differing only as adjective and suhstantive. 
The term rendered " of full age " b elsewhere trans- 
lated " perfect," and its precise signiflcatiou is deter- 
mined by the word, to which it stands opposed. In 
the former passage it is opposed to " babe," and is 
therefore properly considered as denoting " ripeness 
of age," or the fiilness of knowledge usually apper- 
taining to mature age. This fulness, or maturity, of 
knowledge is signified by the word " perfection " in 
the text; and the degree of knowledge is here measur- 
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cd not by the importance, but by the difficulty, of 
the truths alluded to. For in themselves, and ac- 
cording to our estimation, none can be more important 
or more deserving the name of perfection in know- 
ledge, than such as are enumerated by the Apostle ; 
" repentance ; faith ; baptism ; laying on of hands," 
and so conferring the gifts of the Holy Spirit; "re- 
surrection of the dead, and eternal judgement." But 
these to a Jew ; and such we must recollect were ad- 
dressed in this Epistle ; were far more intelligible, 
than the representation of the Mosaic Law, as " a 
shadow only of good things to come;" of that solemn 
and venerated office of High Priest, as designed to 
last only for a time, and then to be superseded by 
one, who was to make *' one offering once for all for 
the sins of the whole world ;" and of the a^vful pre- 
dictions of a Prince and Prophet, superior to Moses, 
applied to one, who ; however transcendant by the 
lustre of personal virtue, by the consummate wisdom 
of hb precepts and the supernatural power which he 
exercised ; yet led the life of a poor ivanderer, and 
died the death of a malefactor. These truths are 
faimliar to us, who have been trained from infancy in 
tiie true doctrine of the Gospel, and who have had 
no abject devotion to another law to surrender, no' 
preconceived opinions to combat. Yet were they in- 
explicable to most among the countrymen of our 
Saviour, and extremely difficult even to those, who 
had purer and more teachable minds ; and who still 
struggled hard to maintain the necessity of adhering 
to their antient ritual, while they acknowledged the 
Divine mission of Jesus, and were disposed to ac- 
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quiesce in the sublime truths and practical precepts 
of Hb Gospel, These peculiar views then of the real 
end and design of the Mosaic law ; and the shewing 
how that end and design were accomplished by the 
coming of the great High Priest, the spiritual and 
eternal Sovereign of the kingdoms of the world ; these 
are the points in question, when the Sacred Writer 
speaks of " going on unto perfection ; " when he ex- 
presses his design of so doing, " if God permit ;" and 
upon which he proceeds to expatiate fully in a sub- 
sequent portion of the Epistle. 

Upon the phrase, " repentance from dead works," 
we may remark that it implies works, or deeds, 
causing or deserving death ; that is, sinful works. 
Upon a former occasion I alluded to the difference in 
style which has been remarked between this Epistle 
and those, which undoubtedly proceeded from t^e 
pen of St. Paid. The phrase, "dead works" occurs 
twice in this Epistle; here, and in chap. ix. 14. But 
it is not found in the other Epistles of St. Paul; 
although it has been conjectured ', that the expression 
in the xvth chapter, 1 Cor., "being baptized from 
the dead," was originally written otherwise, and 
sbeuid have been translated, "baptized from dead 
works." 

When we next come to " the doctrine of baptisms," 
and inquire for what reason " baptisms " in the 
plural are mentioned, we must recollect that the Jews 
were accustomed to administer baptism to such as 
were converted from Heathenism; that John even 

' See Vaicken. SckoU. Tom, II., p. 330. 
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derived his name from the regularity with which he 
baptized bis converts ; and consequently, that a know- 
ledge of the distinction between these kinds of 
baptbm, and of the superior efficacy of that ceremony, 
by which Christians were initiated into their rchgion, 
neeessarily formed a part of those elementary doc- 
trines, to which allusion is made in the text. It may 
here be observed, in further illustration of the difFer- 
ence between the Greek of this Epistle and the ac^ 
knowledged Epistles of St. Paul, that the terra in this 
and one other passage of the Hebrews is ^a7rTto-/*os, 
never fidirrKTfia, — in those Epistles, ^ainiviia, never 

When the Sacred Writer goes on to mention " the 
laying on of hands," I presume that he alludes to the 
particular offices in the Church, which were conferred, 
in those days by this simple, but imposing, ceremony; 
but more especially to the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
which so frequently accompanied it, and which were 
not only a direct and irresistible proof of the Divine 
origin of the religion, but also an effectual support 
and encouragement to those who professed it. 

" And of resurrection of the dead." Upon the 
manner, in which this phrase is used in the original 
language of the New Testament, and upon the fact, 
that a very slight variation of words may create a, 
wide difference of signification, I must now offer some 
remarkB. 

From attentively tracing the various passages, in 
which the words " resurrection " and " dead " are em- 
ployed, it appears that the sense of cither word is 
general or limited, according as the definite artic^ 
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is, or is not, prefixed.* Neicpoi signifies the dead In 
general : but o't v^xpol, emphatically the dead, signi- 
fies " the blessed dead," those who are to be raised 
to future glorj- and immortality. Hence our Lord 
is said, with the exception of one questionable passage, 
to be raised « veicpmv, from a state of death, not ix 
T&v vcKpmv. And hence it may be shewn, that St. 
Paul's reasoning, ui that celebrated xvth chapter of 
the First Epistle to the Cbrinthians, was directed to 
two objects ; in the first place, to prove the doctrine 
of n resurrection of the dead, of a future state of ex- 
istence in general ; and next, to shew in what manner 
the just, or glorified saints, should be rased. For 
although the English version has, from a defidency 
in our language, been compelled to render vexpol and 
01 v£Kpai indiscriminately " the dead "; yet, in the 
original, a distinction between them is accurately 
marked. Up to the thirty-fifth verse ueitpol, or '* dead," 
is used without any article ; and in the thirty-fifth and 
the rest of the chapter, ot veKpol, or " the blessed 
dead," are mentioned. 

The same difierence in respect to the use of the 
article, is observed in the word properly translated 
"resurrection." If the article be not prefixed, it 
means " resurrection in general," without reference 
to the moral qualifications or particular destiny of 
those who are raised ; the principle or fact of a re- 
surrection. With the article, it denotes f/ie resur- 
rection of saints in glory. Two passages, taken from 

See a Tract by the late learned and Rev. Dr- Edwards, en- 
titled " Criticisms relating to the Dead, mentioned in the New 
Testament ;" published by Faulder, 1810. 
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the writings of St. Luke, Hill at once explain and 
confirm the distinction. Acts xxiv. 15. iXviSa exa>» 
els Toi/ &eov . . . dvd<rra(Ttv fiekXeiv iffeuBai veiepi 
Sigaitev Te leal dhU«3v, "and have hope towards God . 
that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of 
the just and unjust." Here the Greek article is want- 
ing before both words, because the resurrection 
spoken of was to comprehend both just and unjust^ 
But take a passage, in which the resurrection is con- 
fined to the former, and you will not fail to see the, 
definite article introduced. Such a passage is to be 
found, Luke xiv. 14. and the expression conforms 
exactly to the hypothesis, avrairohoOriffeTat ydp o-ot iv 
Tj dt/aoTtia-ei, Twy Bixaiav. " For tliou shalt be recom- 
pensed at the resurrection of tlie just." 

The sacred writer proceeds in the fourtli verse to 
assign his reason for not insisting upon the pruiciples 
of Christian doctrine ; and commences his statement 
thus. " It is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened." As I am anxious for the present 
to consider only the signification of various express- 
ions employed in this passage, I wish to reserve all 
explanation of the doctrine conveyed by them, as a 
separate branch of ray subject. Yet the meaning of 
any one expression may bear very strongly upon the 
nature of tlie proposition intended to be enforced ; as 
is the case with the word " impossible :" because the 
assertion of the Sacred Writer necessarily bears a dif- 
ferent aspect, according to the degree of force, which 
the term " impossible " may be thought to possess. 
Even ha common conversation, the word " impossible " 
is used with us, and probably other nations, to cou- 
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vey a noticm of what is extremely difficult and highly 
improbable, as well as undesirable. But it does not 
necessarily denote a strict physical impossibihty ; 
although such no doubt is its origmal raeaiung. In 
the eighteenth verse of the chapter before us, "in 
which it was impossible for God to lie," — ^in the fourth 
verse of chapter x. " it is not possible that the blood 
of bulls and of goats should take away sins;" — and in 
the sixth of the xith. " without faitii it is impossible to 
please Him," — the adjective atuvwroa, impossible, is 
taken in its literal signification, and applied to things, 
which in their own nature caniiot pojssibly be done. 
Nevertheless, the same word is used by sacred, as 
well as profane, writers in the milder and more Umit- 
ed meaning of tilings extremely hard to be accom- 
phshed ; very difficult to perform, and very improbable 
to happen. When the disciples inquired, in tlie case 
of the young rich man, who questioned our Lord on 
the requisites to salvation, " Who then can be 
saved 1 " the reply was, ' ' witli men this is impossible : 
but with God all things are possible." The intention 
«f our Lord by this expression was to point out the 
extreme difficulty, with which worldly-minded njen 
oOuld, in the infancy of the Gospel, be prevmled upon 
to embrace it. That this was his meaning, is clearly 
.peoved by the parallel passage of St. Luke, where 
ithe same terra " impossible " appears, but where 
it is also cxplmned as eqvuvalent to this; "how 
bardly shall tliey that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God."' A sunalarly qualifie^tiViSfiffP^ 
jv .xiijimiil 
* Chapter xviii. 24. 
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the term " impossible " prevailed in other ancient 
writers. It may be sufficient to mention that Cicero, 
in translating two different passages from Plato, 
renders dSvpaTov difficiUimnvi factu, and nrfas 
"what is extremely difficult," and, " what is highly 
improper." 

These inquiries, as I have had occasion to remark, 
become very important, when they bear upon a 
question of doctrine; and it does appear, that the 
interpretation of this single word had great weight 
with the Roman CImrch in the dispute, whether they 
should admit, or reject from the Sacred Canon, this 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Novatus argued from this 
passage, that repentance for sins committed after 
baptism was not to be allowed by the Church ; nor 
were such as lapfied to be admitted to comnmnion : 
or, if men fell off from their profession of faith in 
(itiie^ of persecution, they were to be shut out from 
all communion of the saints *. The Roman Church 
very properly adopted the negative of that propo- 
sition ; and, because this passage was vehemently 
urged against their practice, were the more inclined 
to deny its authority as an inspired composition'. 

Thfe Apostle proceeds to mention " those * who 
Were, or had been, "once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost." — The metaphorical adaptation of 
* light" to the improvement and enlargement of the 
intellectual powers ; to the dissipating of the clouds 
and darkness of ignorance ; is at once so happy and 
familiar, as to require little, if any, remark. The first 

cs- *" Sjkes in 1. ' Rosenmull. in 1. 
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and third chapters of St. John's Gospel plainly shew 
the application of this expressive image to, and by, 
our Lord himself; and in times subsequent, the 
term ^tDTur^cWer, "illuminated" or "eiilightened" 
was synonymous with " baptized." We must not how- 
ever imagine that such a flood of light, as was poured 
upon the human mind by the grand discoveries of the 
Gospel, was intended to be adequately expressed fay 
the ideas which are commonly affixed to the word 
" tasted." With us, and with the Latins too, the 
word " taste " conveyed the notion of a superficial 
acquaintance or faint perception of any object. — But 
in Greek writers it denotes, besides, an intimate and 
thorough knowledge ; an experimental conviction. 
—And in this sense no doubt it is used both in this 
and the following verse. 

What *' the heavenly gift " denoted in particular, 
it is not so easy to determine. Dr. Sykes tliinks it is 
"the Gift of God," as emphatically stated by St. 
Paul to be " eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord ;" and he interprets " to taste " as signifying to 
perceive, to be sensible of, the truth of such gifts of 
God. Perhaps it may refer more generally to the 
gift of the Gospel, and all the benefits of which mankind 
were thereby rendered partakers. — It has also been 
made a question, in what sense the converts of that 
time were considered to have become partakers of the 
Holy Ghost. It is however a question, neither easy 
nor necessary to determine. Many of the early cgq- 
Terts, we know, were endued with special gifts of Ui£ 
Holy Spirit, and had various supernatural powers 
confided to them for the benefit and edification of the 
Church, 
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It is moreovCT probable, that the ordinary gifts of 
the Spirit were vouchsafed to the early converts in 
more abundant strength ; as their pecuhar situation, 
under the circumstances of previous ignorance and 
present discouragement, rendered spiritual illumina- 
tion and comfort tiir more necessary. But, in vhafc- 
ever degree and in whatever manner such aid or 
instructiou was imparted, the heinousness of sub- 
sequent sin was aggravated in the same degree, and 
the difficulty of returning to the path of Christian 
truth and Christian virtue increased proportionably. 

To " taste the good word of God " is, to under- 
stand &om actual proof how excellent is the doctrine, 
and how useful the precepts, delivered in the Gospel. 
The expression is of a like kind with tliat of St. 
Peter; " If so be ye have tasted that the Lord is 
gracious"'; and the origin of such expressions is to 
be traced to Psalm xxxiv. 8. " O taste and see that 
the Lord is good : blessed is the man that trusteth 
in Him." It is not so easy to explain, what was in 
the mind of the Sacred Writer, wlien he combines, 
with " tasting the good word of God," " the powers 
of ;the world to come." 

< . The difficulty rests in the precise meaning of the 
latter words. Some '' imderstand by " the world to 
come," the Christian dispensation, the age of the 
Messiah ; principally because he is called in the 
Alexandrine version of the Bible, Esai. ix. 6. Trar^ 
fLeWopTos alaivas, " the father of the world to come." 
According to this interpretation, when " this world," 

'' Harainoiid, Sykes. 
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and •* the world to come " are contrasted, it should 
seem that the Mosaic and the Christian leras are 
spoken of; and then, " the powers of the world to 
come " would signify the powerful, or miraculous, 
works of the Christian age. Others " again, of high 
authority as Commentators on the language of 
Scripture, doubt whether the phrase, alaiv 6 /i(K\mv, 
is ever used to denote the age of the Gospel on 
earth ; but consider the phrase " world to come " as 
bearing the sense, which is commonly assigned to it 
in our language. If this interpretation be adopted ; 
the meaning is, " those who have been made ac- 
quainted with the consoling doctrine of a ftiture 
state, and who have experienced its power in smooth- 
ing the inconveniences and dispelling the anxieties of 
this life ; — 'Who have thus had a foretaste of future 
bliss." 

*' If they shaliya^ atcay" seems to imply apostacy 
from the religion once professed — and to " renew 
them again unto repentance " — is, the being restored 
by repentance to the same degree and favour with 
God, the same experience of blissful consciousness in 
themselves, as they possessed before they fell away. 

One passage only remains for the purpose of ex- 
planation, and that will be given in few words. 
Those are said to " crucify the Son of Gfod afresh 
and put him to open shame," who act towards Him 
and the Gospel which He delivered, as if they thought 
He deserved the sentence that was passed upon Him : 
■ they expose Him again to public shame ; or, so far as ■ 
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in them lies, treat Him as an impostor ; for in fact 
they maintain the very principles, by which those 
were actuated, who inflicted upon Ilim painful and 
ignominious punishment. 

It is plain that two different classes of persona 
may be included under the appalling description of 
those, who " crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame"; namely, such 
as avowedly disbelieve the testimony, upon which the 
truth of the Christian Revelation is founded ; and 
such,' m aflfect to believe its Divine origin, yet five in 
an habitual disregard of its precepts. Of these it 
must be acknowledged that the former may claim 
the merit of consistency, though they justly forfeit all 
pretension to the possession either of fairness or 
judgement. Seldom, if ever, has it liappened that 
any ona of sound mind has refused his assent to that 
astonishing accumulation of evidence, upon which the 
Gospel rests, after fiill and dispassionate inquiry ; 
and fearful indeed is the condition of such, ns pre- 
sume to reject it without such inquiry. 

Scarcely less awful is the state of those, who 
receive the Gospel as a Divine law ; yet act continually 
in opposition to its pure and holy commandments ; 
by the dissoluteness of their lives, the uncharitable- 
ness of their feelings, or their habitual and con- 
temptuous neglect of the ordinances of religion, — of 
those means of grace which are afforded us here, for 
the very purpose of qualifying us for the enjoyment 
of happiness liereafter. Scarcely less awful, I say, 
is the state of these practical unbelievers, than of the 
avowed and unblushing infidel. Still it is not quite 
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so hopeless ; because the flame of truth, which has 
so long been dormant, may haply revive ; the heart, 
which has once been touched by the celestial in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit, may be visited by com- 
punction; may recur to its former and better 
thoughts, and once again be permitted to '^ taste the 
good word of God, and the powers of the world to 
come." 

That such may be the case ; although it be a case 
of extreme difiiculty and of very rare occurrence ; it 
will be my object to shew in the next Discourse. 
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Heb. VI. 4, 5, 6. 

FOR IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR THOSB WHO ITBRH ONCK EN- 
I.IGUTENGD, AND HAVK TASl'KD OP THE IIKAVKNLY GIFT, 
AND WERE HADE PARTAKERS OF THE HOLY UHOST, AND 
HAVE TASTED THE GOOD WORD OF fiOD, AND THE 
TOWERS OF THE WORLD TO COME, —IF THEY SHALL FALL 
AWAY, TO RENEW THEM AGAIN UNTO REPENTANCE ; SEE- 
ING THKY CRUCIFY TO THEMSELVES THE SON OP GOD 
AFRESH, AND PUT HIM TO AN OPEN SHAME. 



Many disputes took place in the .incient Church 
about the exact meaning of the proposition liefe in- 
tended to be enforced. The Novatians in particular 
were distinguished by their adherence to the strict 
and severe sense of the words ; insomuch, tliat they 
not only denied the possibility of any act of repent- 
ance availing such, as fell off from their Christian 
profession after baptism ; but withdrew from the 
communion of the Church, because they thought it 
defiled by the re-admission of apostates. Our own 
Church considered a mistake in this point of doctrine 
of so serious a nature, that one of her Articles, tlie 
sixteenth, is employed in defining the real sense of 
Scripture upon this important subject. I cannot 
assign graver reasons than these for directing your 
H 2 
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thoughts to it upon the present occasion. But I 
occupy myself with this question the more readily, 
because some observations, which I formerly made 
upon one of the passages connected ivith it, were 
misunderstood in consequence of the brevity, with 
which I was then constrained to express myself. On 
these several accounts, a detailed examination of the 
text, and of two other passages in the Epistles, ex- 
pressed in similar terms, and intended to convey the 
same meaning, will appear to you, not only desirable, 
but even necessary. 

The two other passages, connected with this sub- 
ject, occur in the 10th chapter of this Epistle, v. 26, 
and the 2d chapter of the Second Epistle General of 
St. Peter, v. 20. 

The former of these passages, being that, to which 
I once adverted, is conceived in these terms : " If we 
sin wilfully after that we have received the know- 
ledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of judgement 
and fiery indignation, which shall devour the ad- 
versaries. He that despised Moses' law, died with- 
out mercy under two or thi'ee witnesses : of how 
much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be 
thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the 
covenant, wherewith He was sanctified, an unholy 
thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of 
grace ? " 

The passage in St. Peter's Epistle runs thus ; " 1^ 
after they have escaped the pollutions of the world 
through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour, 
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Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein and 
overcome, the latter end is worse with them than the 
beginning. For it had been better for them not to 
have known the way of righteousness, than, after 
they have known it, to turn away from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them. But it is hap- 
pened unto them according to the true proverb. The 
dog is turned to his own vomit again ; and the sow 
that was washed to her wallowing in the mire." 

Even a careless hearer must perceive that these 
three passages speak the same language, and were 
designed to convey the same meaning. It becomes 
then a question for our consideration, what meaning 
they really do convey ? And then we may ask, 
Wiiether there may not be found something in the 
circumstances of the time when these passages were 
written, or in some of the expressions contained in 
them, which prevents the necessity of looking upon 
them as a general and unrestricted statement of 
Christian doctrine l 

In our endeavour to arrive at the exact meaning 
of these three passages, we observe that the one im- 
mediately before us employs the strongest expres- 
sions ; and, if we regard it as containing a formal 
statement of doctrine, is the most unquahfied and 
the most terrific. The words of the text are, "it is 
impossible " ; that is, if we take them in a strictly 
literal sense ; they make a positive assertion in the 
plainest terms. In the other chapter of this Epistle, 
and in that of St. Peter, the declaration is contained 
in a comparative form — " of how much sorer \m- 
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Hishment " — and — " It had been itetter for them not 
to have known the way of righteousness ". 

It has however been seen, from observations made 
in my last discourse, that the word " impossible " is 
not unfrequently employed to denote things very 
hard to be accomplished, yet not such, as cannot be 
effected at all. I gave you an instance, in wliich the 
term was so used by our Lord Himself. And if it 
be admitted that such is the signification in the text, 
the assertion which it makes is surely reconcileable 
with the principles, which operate upon human 
nature ; not merely in questions of moral conduct, 
but throughout the whole of our existence. Such 
is the known effect of habit, that when we are 
once under its influence, we find a diflSculty in ex- 
tricating ourselves ; and most unhappily for ns, in 
cases, wliere it is most desirable that we sliould be 
freed from its dominion, the greatest exertions are 
required in order to our deliverance, and the most 
stubborn obstacles are placed in the way of asserting 
our freedom. F.rom the inherent corruption of our 
nature, we are disposed to attach ourselves most 
eagerly to those pursuits which are prejudicial, in 
preference to such as are salutary. In spite of the 
suggestions of reason and tlie warnings of reUgion, 
the snares of idleness are spread witii success, while 
manly and virtuous exertion holds out the meed of 
praise in vain ; pleasure seldom fails to seduce her 
votaries into an oblivion of duty ; while the straight 
but rugged i)ath of honesty and industry is less fre- 
quented and less applauded. Hence, if a right 
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course has been once pursued and at length forsaken, 
it has been exchanged for one more anitable to our 
fallen nature, more congenial to our depraved appe- 
tite. If the usual etfects of virtuous conduct have 
failed to supply due encouragement to perseverance ; 
if the ordinary aid of God's Holy Spirit has not im- 
parted sufficient strength under temptation, nor the 
consciousness of pure motive and upright dealing 
supplied consolation under disappointment or afflic- 
tion ; — if in such a case hope has been cast aside and 
duty abandoned ; — is it likely or has it often oc- 
curred, that a more resolute resistance has been op- 
posed to evil, and an actual return to good achieved, 
when the moral strength has been impaired by con- 
tinued acquaintance with ungodliness, and a sense of 
moral degradation incurred by slavery to ambition or 
appetite ? Such are the general effects of habit, in 
respect to good and evil, as operating upon a de- 
praved nature ; and not only are they so represented 
by the uniform experience of the uninspired, but they 
are confirmed by the testimony of Holy Writ. " Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots ? then may ye also do good, that are accus- 
tomed to do evil." ' 

Now if this appears to be a general law of our 
moral nature, tliat any continued indulgence in sin, 
any familiarity contracted with ungodliness, renders 
a return to the ways of goodness so extremely diffi- 
cult, that it is represented by the Prophet under 
images, usually employed to denote an actual im- 

= Jerem. xiii. 23. 
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possibility ; can we wonder that the Sacred Writer 
in the text should apply the very term " impossible " 
to such as " were once enlightened, and have tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good Word of God, 
and the powers of the world to come, if they shall 
fall away ; " — ? 

In further considering what this passage really 
imports, we cannot pass over the term " falling 
away " — but this part of the question will be resolved 
to more advantage, when we discuss the circum- 
stances, under which the passage was written. In 
our present endeavour to ascertain what it is that 
the text does assert, I shall think it necessary only 
to draw your attention to one other expression, " re- 
new them again unto repentance." 

It is clear that, whatever interpretation be put 
apon any other part of this very singular passage ; 
whatever offence may be supposed to be implied by 
the term " fall away " ; whatever deviation from rec- 
titude may have incurred the just censure of the 
Sacred Writer ; the offence is supposed to be com- 
mitted deliberately, and persisted in as obstinately. 
The passage in the lOth chapter, which I consider in 
all respects identified with the text, says expressly ; 
" if we sin w'l^tilly after that we have received the 
knowledge of the truth " — and our text says, in a 
form of words not strictly grammatical, indeed, " to 
renew them again unto repentance " ; meaning to 
renew themselves, or to be renewed. This implies 
that the sin committed was not repented of ; and if 
this be the cose, surely it ought not to excite any 
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surprise that in the lOtli chapter it is added, "there 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sins." This expres- 
sion is strictly in unison with the whole tenor of the 
Epistle ; in which tlie death of Christ is shewn to be 
of efficacy, so much superior to the Levitical sacri- 
fices ; but particularly in this respect, that the sacri- 
fices under the Law had efficacy only for a time, and 
had need to be repeated every year — whereas our 
blessed Lord and Saviour offered Himself once only, 
and that for a perpetual remission of the sins of the 
whole world — that is, of such as comply with the 
conditions, upon which eternal life is proffered. 
Surely there is nothing new nor unreasonable in the 
position, that for sin wilfully committed, and not re- 
pented of, the Saviour of the world will not again 
offer Himself a saci-ifice ; but for such obstinate and 
impenitent sinners there remaineth " a certain fearful 
looking for of judgement and fiery indignation^ which 
shall devour the adversaries." 

I shall now consider what were the ideas, intended 
to be conveyed by the words " falling away ", and 
" sinning wilfully"; and the result of this inquiry will 
be found materially to assist us in determining the 
question, whether there be not something in the cir- 
cumstances, under which these passages were written, 
which prevents us from looking upon them as a ge- 
neral and unrestricted statement of Christian doc- 
trine ? 

The word, which stands in the original for " fall- 
ing away ", is TrapaTrea-oPTas, Now though -Trapa- 
TTTw/ia, which is derived from irapaTri-m<o, is used to 
denote " transgression " in general, yet the verb has 
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a more definite signification. 4t is a forensic ' terra, 
and applied to such as abandon the side they once 
advocated. Such, I have no doubt, is the meaning 
intended to be conveyed here ; the allusion being to 
apostacy, or a deliberate abandonment of the Chris- 
tian cause. Little less tlian such a total derehction 
of duty ; such thorough and unprincipled forsaking 
of their Christian profession, as amounted even to 
hostility; could surely be implied by such very strong 
expressions as, " crucifying to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, putting Him to open shame ", " treading 
under foot the Son of God, counting the blood of 
the covenant an iniholy thing, and doing despite 
unto the Spirit of Grace." 

Now that there would be " a falling away " in 
those times of peril and persecution, which so sorely 
oppressed the followers of Christ before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, was expressly foretold by our 
Lord. " All these" ; said He, in His prophetic enu- 
meration of the evils that would come upon them at 
that fearful crisis ; " all these are the beginning of 
sorrows. Then shall they deliver you up to be af- 
flicted, and shall kill you ; and ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name's sake. And then shall many 
be offended, and shall betray one another, and shall 
hate one another. — And because iniquity shall abound, 
the love of many shall wax cold." " 

If any doubt can still exist, whether the sin of 
apostacy be not the heinous offence agamst which. 
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and which alone, tnl denunciations so often men- 
tioned were pointed, it must be removed, I think, by 
a careful examination of the context in the lOlh 
chapter. The denunciation there is introduced in 
the following manner. " Let us consider one anotlier 
to provoke unto love and to good works : not for- 
saking the assembling of ourselves together, ax the 
manner of some ts: and so much the more, as ije see 
the day apjiroaching." — That is, as I interpret it, 
the approach of that awful consummation of the 
MosEuc ritual, and of the very existence of the Jewish 
state, which our Lord predicted so many years be- 
fore. And this allusion to such an event, as still to 
take place, is not only strong internal evidence to the 
fact of this Epistle being written before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem; but, coupled with the distinct 
mention of some who apostatized, reflects light upon 
the truth and precision of our Saviour's prophetic 
warnings. The remainder of the same chapter also 
affords additional proof, that the sin of " apostacy " 
was present to the Writer's mind, when he spoke of 
" crucifying the Son of God afresh ", and " treading 
Him under foot " ; for he not only suggests motives 
for continuing steadfast in the faith by reminding 
thein of the manly and intrepid spirit, with which 
they had " endured a great fight of afflictions " ; but 
he concludes the whole with tliis remarkable contrast 
between such as resolutely adhered to their Christian 
profession, and such as shamefully forsook it. " Now 
tlie just shall live by faith : but if any man draw 
back, my soul shall have no pleasure in htm. But 
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we are not of them who draw back unto perdition ; 
but of them that believe to the saving of the soul." * 

It appears then that the terror, inspired at first 
sight by the fearful denunciation in the test and by 
similar passages in Scripture, will admit considerable 
abatement from the qualified sense, in wliich we have 
shewn that the word " impossible " may be used ; 
from the fact, that not merely wilful, but unrepented, 
sin, was alluded to ; and from the peculiarly heinous 
nature of that sin. — We may now further inquire, 
whether all past misconstruction of these passages 
may not be completely rectified, and all unnecessary 
alarm to the pious Christian dispelled, by the peculiar 
circumstances of the time, when these passages were 
written. 

No considerate reader of the New Testament can 
deny that there are declarations and exhortations ; 
expressions and arguments throughout its hallowed 
pages ; entirely confined to the very time, when they 
were spoken and written, and inappUcahle to any 
other period of Christianity ; — at least, after its tri- 
umphant establishment upon the ruins of heathenism. 
— There may be a doubt about the number of such 
passages ; yet I believe, and have heretofore shewn, 
that the principle applies more generally than is usu- 
ally imagined ; and I fiirther believe that, if it were 
applied and admitted as it ought to be, it would 
diminish both the number and asperity of many con- 
troversies, which have lately been carried on with 
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little increase of knowledge, and with great diminu- 
tion of that, which is better than knowledge, — I 
mean, charity. 

Now no one can have a doubt about the restricted 
application of such passages as these: "Carry neither 
purse, nor scrip, nor shoes : and salute no man by 
the way. And into whatsoever house ye enter, first 
say. Peace be to this house. — And In the same house 
remain, eating and drinking such things as they give; 
for the labourer is worthy of his hire : — And heal the 
sick that are therein, and say unto them. The king- 
dom of God is come nigh unto you. " * In a subse- 
quent part of our Lord's ministry. He refers to this 
charge, which He had given previously; but in terms 
equally incapable of any other than a temporary ap- 
plication. " He said unto them, when I sent you 
without purse, and scrip, and shoes, lacked ye any 
thing? And they said. Nothing. Then said He 
unto them. But now, he that hath a purse, let him 
take it, and Ukewise bis scrip : and he that hath no 
sword, let him sell his garments, and buy one." " 

No one surely can entertain a moment's doubt re- 
specting the local allusion and temporary obligation 
of such injunctions as these. It would indeed be 
very surprising, if passages of so confined a nature 
did not abound hi the records of a Religion, which 
was originally taught in conversation, and sul>« 
sequeatly explained in letters, full of allusion to 
controversial topics agitated at the very time. I am 
of opinion, that as little hesitation need be felt about 
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the limited sense and peculiar exigency, which dic- 
tated Buch passages as the following ; although I am 
well aware, that all Christians are by no means 
agreed so to consider them ; and that upon one or 
two of them in particular, a very amiable, but mis- 
taken, sect has founded some of its remarkable devia- 
tions from habits and practices in daily use with 
other Christians. — " Let your communication be. 
Yea, yea ; nay, nay : for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil. Ye have heard that it hath been 
said. An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth : But 
I say unto you. That ye resist not evil : but whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain." * Again, at the close of the 
same Discourse from the Mount ; " Take no tliought, 
saying. What shall we eat ? or, what shall we drink ? 
or, wherewithal shall we be clothed ? (For after all 
these things do the Gentiles seek :) for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. 
But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His 
righteousness ; and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought for the 
morrow : for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself." "■ 

Such directions as these were pertinent and even 
necessary, in the infancy of the Gospel, when every 
semblance of offence was to be most carefully avoided 

» Matt. V. 37, iqq- ^ lb. vi. 3J, &c. 
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by all who professed it; and when the ordinary 
wants of its ministers were to be supplied by the 
special care of Divine Providence ; but these cannot 
be applicable to a state of things entirely different. 

Some perhaps will not be prepared to rank in the 
number of passages, which are not intended to 
regulate the conduct, or bind the conscience of 
Christians at the present day, that well-known and 
terrible denunciation concerning " blasphemy agmnst 
the Holy Ghost ; " which is contained in the xiith 
chapter of St. Matthew, v. 31, and in the parallel pas- 
sages of the other Gospels. Nevertheless we have 
the high authority of Bishop Burnet ', as well as 
other eminent churchmen, for so considering it. 
" All things of extreme severity " (says this learned 
Prelate) " in a doctrine that is so fiiU of grace and 
mercy as the Gospel is, ought to be restrained as much 
as may be. From thence we infer, that these dreadful 
words of our Saviour ought to be restrained to the 
subject to which they are applied, and ought not to 
be carried further. Since miracles have ceased, no 
man is any more capable of this sin." 

Now I confess it appears to me, that the very 
same principle of interpretation may be transferred 
to these terrific passages in the Epistle before us : 
because the sin referred to is plainly that wilful and 
complete defection from the cause of the Gospel, 
aggravated by a contemptuous disregard of the super- 
natural evidence, by which it was in those days de- 
monstrated ; and which those who were thus guilty 

" Upon Article xvi. 
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had themselves experienced, inasmuch as they had 
been made partakers of the Holy Ghost. Now this 
is a sin which, in all its aggravations, no one can be 
guilty of in the present day. But if any one now be 
so hardened, as actually to forsake his religion, or to 
disgrace it by a depraved life and impenitent heart, 
let him understand that " for these things God will 
bring him to judgement." But to return to the text : 
thb additional reason may be assigned for the pe* 
remptory declaration of the Sacred writer ; namely, 
that the day of vengeance was approaeliing ; in which 
the apostates from Christianity, together with the 
unbelieving Jews, would be involved in that awful de- 
struction, which was about to fall on their devoted 
country ; and in consequence of which, time even 
would not be left for repentance ; nor would aught 
remain, but " a certain fearful looking for of judgement 
and fiery indignation, which should' devour the 'ad- 
Tcrsaries." 

While however I would thus remove from a timid, 
but well-disposed. Christian, all cauae for unfounded 
alarm on account of these appalling expressions, I 
would strongly urge upon the more presumptuous, 
that they supply not the smallest ground for orer- 
weening confidence. If any doctrine, applicable to 
the present day, be collected from these passages, it 
must be this ; that the death of Christ cannot possibly 
afford encouragement to sin ; that no extent of faith, 
or communication of grace, wOl be an effectual 
security against the effects of natural corruption, if 
those, who have been enlightened, and been par- 
takers even of the Holy Ghost, have placed too great 
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a reliance upon their own strength, and have not 
sufficiently felt the necessity of imploring the Divine 
assistance. I say, if any doctrine be collected from 
this passage, it must be conclusive against the Calvin- 
istic position of the indefectibility of grace. 

To conclude ; — Although neither the words of the 
text, nor of the other passages which have been 
brought forward, appear to be intended as parts of 
the general scheme of the Gospel, so as to bear with 
equal weight upon all Christians of all ages, yet are we, 
indirectly at least, confirmed by them in this practi- 
cal and important truth : 

That we should every one of us take heed to our 
ways, because we are never secure from the danger 
of falling ; and because, if we once fall, the difficulty 
of recovering our lost ground is extreme. 

The explanation now given removes indeed all 
occasion of unnecessary fear, yet it leaves a salutary 
warning against religious presumption ; against that 
audacious hypocrisy, which would pluck the mote 
from a brother's eye, while a beam obscures its own ; 
and that extravagance of hope, which recurs to 
motives once pure, and to actions once laudable, at a 
Hme when the heart has lost its purity, and when 
conscience has ceased to approve. 
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GBEATUt DILIGENCE REQUIRED IN OfK SPIRITtTJ^'' 
CONCSBNS. 



KNOV TB HOT THAT THKT VBIGH BUN ID A KACB BDK ALL, 
BDT OS'B BECBITBTB THE PBIZB ? EO BUN, TBAT TE MAY 
OBTAIN. ANU KTEBY MAS, THAT STKIVETH FOB THE 
MASTKBr, IS TKStPKBATB IN ALL THINGS. — NOW TBBT DO 
IT TO OBTAIN A COBBCPTIBLE CBOVNj BDT WE AH IN- 
COBBrFTIBLE. 

Among those expedi^its, whkh andent Cireece erti- 
ployeil to produce some bond of anion 'between its 
own separate and discordant States, and at the same 
tSine to infuse a spirit of pride and independence as a 
sare-gUHrd ngiunst all other nations, their pnblic 
contests of bodily strength and dexterity force them- 
selves upon our obsen ation. These celebrated games 
were heltl in four different places at the recurrence 
of stnltxl jK-riixls; and xrere open to all inhabitants 
of GrtH*ce «nd its dependencies. They were ushered 
in with all the solemnities of religion; they were 
SWictioiw! by the attendance of the venerable and 
1 noble, tlie bnivo und the wise. TTie animosities of 
'Vnv were suspended; the most generous spirits 
*»(ferly niixi-d in the rarious contests ; and the suc- 
cessful rhnmpion not only reaped his meed of applause 
In the fluid of contention, but peculiar priril^eswere 
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awarded him in his native country ; while his praise 
was sounded in distant lands, and even in remote 
ages, through the minsti-el's harp and poet's song. 
The return of these magnificent spectacles was eagerly 
anticipated ; and the most anxious care was mani- 
fested by tlie several champions to make suitable pre- 
parations for tlie approaching contest. Every ex- 
pedient was employed to brace the nerves, give 
vigour to the muscles, and suppleness to the joints. 
No privation was considered too great, no abstinence 
too rigid, for accomplishing such a desirable end. 
The extremes of heat and cold, of hunger and thirst, 
were voluntarily endured ; the body was trained by 
continual exercise, suited to the rtspective kinds of 
trial ; and thus, by unremitting perseverance and re- 
solute adherence to the discipline prescribed, it became 
capable of sustaining the hard shock of the csestus, 
of grappling with the sturdy limbs and nimble motion 
of the wrestler, hurling the javelin, guiding the 
chariot, or running the race. 

Yet, in return for this long-continued and laborious 
exertion, the only immediate and visible reward — 
was a perishable and, for intrinsic worth, contemptible 
croum — or rather a wreath, or garland composed of 
leaves, whose freshness and beauty would not survive 
the day ; or at the very best, of some tree not 
doomed to such rapid extinction, the olive or the 
.bay. Such a prize must in itself have been de- 
spicable to the victors themselves, as the recompense 
of such persevering temperance and patient en- 
durance. But no doubt the real reward was the 
geftej,9g^;ppi^i9^^pps^ f^H^ \v,i^hin the victor's bti^oip, 
i2 
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that he had carried away tlie palm fiom all liis com- 
petitors ; and tliat he had secured from his con- 
temporaries the respect that was due to manly ex- 
ertion, conspicuous skill, and well-trained strength. 

Now these games were all celebrated within a 
short distance of that city, to the inhabitants of which 
the great Apostle of tlie Gentiles addressed two 
Epistles. One of them in particular took place on 
the Isthmus adjoining Corinth, was held under its 
auspices, and was at once a source of pride and emu- 
lation to its citizens. 

The Apostle was well aware of the Interest, which 
the Isthmian games excited in the minds of all the 
inhabitants of Greece, but more especially the Corin- 
thians ; and, with that happy mixture of judgement 
and of zeal wliich characterizes his writings, he availed 
himself of the popular feeling to compare the ardour 
displayed in pursuit of an object, inconsiderable in 
price and brief in continuance, with that, which 
should be excited for the attainment of one incaU 
cUlable in value and eternal in duration. He points 
Out also to their attention another feature in these 
arduous contests. He reminds them that, in spite of 
all their previous discipHne, and all their courageois 
exertions, still all the combatants, but one, must fail of 
success. One only could obtain the prize, for which 
so many were contending. Widely different is the 
result of that contest, in which the pious Christian 
mingles for the^. high prize of Salvation. There, 
every one, ivho makes the requisite exertion ; who 
submits to the previous training; has an opportunity 
of gaining the reward for which he strives. Incal> 
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culable as is, or ought to be, the number of those, 
who look forward to the imperisliable distinctioiw of 
a future world ; widely as their capacities may differ ; 
far as their conditions of life may be removed from 
each other ; yet, if they be duly impressed with the 
m^iitude of the recompense, and anxious to deserve 
it, a glorious triumph will not fail to crown tlie 
wishes of each individual. Not one alone of these 
Christian champions, but all may win tiie prize — a 
prize the more valuable, as the contest is more truly 
honourable. " Know ye not tiiat they, which run in 
a race, run all, but one receiveth the prize?" Are 
ye not aware that, in those celebrated contests, which 
awaken your sympathy, if they do not actually ex- 
ercise your individual strength, all must run in tlie 
race ; though one only can receive the garlaiid, wlach 
adonis the brow of the conqueror ? With Christians, 
who are to lun the race of godhness, looking onward 
to on Heavenly crown, such is by no means the case^ 
For every one, who is a competitor in the Christian 
course and who employs the appointed means, will 
be hailed as conqueror, and crowned with the wreath 
of victory. Surely, with such encouragement as this, 
when no disappointment will mock the hopes, witii 
wliich a long period of previous discipline has been 
sustained, no exhortation can be wanted to induce 
you to propose yourselves as candidates for the prize, 
to oaai no previous act of preparation, nor relax ona 
effort, in the race itself, which can contribute more 
effectually to the desired end. " So run that ye may 
obtMO." 

" And every man," continues the Apostle,.. '^.Jh^i 
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striveth for the mastery, is temperate in all things." 
That is; Every one among you, who is animated 
with the hope of distinguishing himself in the piibtie 
games, feels himself constrained to use all practicable 
means of preserving his body in complete health, and 
improving its tone and vigour. He therefore resigns 
the indulgences, to which he may himself have been 
accustomed, or in which other men are accustomed 
to delight. He bids adieu for a time to the comforts, 
and almost the necessaries of life, that he may devote 
himself unremittingly to the acquirement of habits 
and powers, essential to the object in view. What 
however is the object, pursued with such intense appli- 
cation, and by means so difficult and even painful ? 
The Apostle does not fail to inform us; and m his 
comparison of the respective objects, prized by the 
man of religion and the man of this world, lies' the 
great force of his argument, " Now they do it 
to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an incor- 
^ jTiptible." 

We may here observe that the introduction of al- 
Jhisions, borrowed from these celebrated games of 
Greece, is by no means confined to the passage before 
Tis, hut that metaphors, derived from the same source, 
are found in many other parts of the Epistles — and 
we may add, that they not only give a hfe and grace 
to these compositions, hut also strengthen the internal 
evidence to their authenticity by the use of imagery, 
which was likely to be so very familiar to writers of 
that age and of those countries. Figures of this 
kind are employed by the sacred penmen, eithel* to 
illustrate the advantage and necessity of exertion in 
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order to ensure success in the contest; or to set 
forth the great excellency and desirableness of the 
prize. Of the former kind is that expression of pious 
hope in the Epistle to the Philippians, " That I 
may rejoice in the day of Christ, that I have not 
run in vain, neither hihoured in vain." ' So, " Fight 
the good fight of faitli, lay hold on eternal hfe, where- 
unto thou art also called, and hast professed a good 
profession before many witnesses ; " '' and, " If a 
man also strive for masteries, yet is he not crown- 
ed, except he strive lawfully;"' and in another noble 
passage, " this one thing 1 do, forgetting those tilings 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward tlio mark 
for the prize of the high caUing of God in Christ 
Jesus." " 

Of the latter kind are the following. " Blessed is 
the man that endureth temptation : for when he ia 
tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promised to them that love Him."' 
" When the chief Shepherd shall appear, ye shall 
receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away."*^ 
N«w this is precisely the " incorruptible crown " 
mentioned in the text; plainly alluding to the fading 
and perishable materials of which the wreaths were 
composed, that adorned the brow of the conqueror in 
the Olympic or Isthmian games. The same strain of 
met^it^or is pursued in the Revelation ; " Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give tliee the crown of 
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And once more, " Behold, I come quickly ; 
hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown." ^ 

The force and propriety of these allusions cannot 
be so strongly felt by those, who live under institu- 
tions widely different ; more especially those, who are 
unacquainted with the language in which the Apostle 
wrote. Nevertheless, we cannot be wholly insensible 
to the grace and vigour, which such expressions 
throw over these admirable Epistles. I shall there- 
fore be pardoned, if I call your attention to one 
splendid passage, throughout which the leading ideas 
are borrowed from the concourse at antient spectacles ; 
from the speed displayed in the race, and from the 
victor's joy in gaining the well-earned prize. " Where- 
fore seeing we also are compassed about witli so great a 
cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and 
the sin that doth so easily beset " (or rather, so 
greatly encumber) " us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus the 
author and finisher of our faith ; who, for the joy that 
was set before Him, endured the cross, despising tlie 
shiune, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God." ' 

E Having thus distinctly pointed to the source of the 
Apostle's allusion, and shewn how pertinently and 
energetically it is adopted in other passages of the 
Epistles, we are now prepared to illustrate yet fur- 
ther the reasoning in the text. I propose therefore 
briefly to consider. 
First, The various difficulties that are encountered, 
• Rev. ii. 10. "- Rev. iii. 11. ' Heb. xii. I, 2. 
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and hardships sustained, to escape some worldly ev3 
or purchase some worldly good. 

And next, the wisdom, as well as duty, of making 
some corresponding exertion to avoid a far greater 
evil and ensure a far greater good. 

First then; No games, like those of antient 
Greece, are now celebrated ; nor does any one spec- 
tacle among us possess the same general attraction, 
nor employ the time and thoughts of an whole nation, 
as they did. Yet, during a long period after the 
introduction of Christianity, solemn assemblies were 
held to witness feats of arms perfonned by warriors 
of renoivn. And, though the origin of the Tourna- 
ment cannot perhaps be traced to a principle of 
public utility like the games of Greece, yet were the 
thoughts of Christians as intensely occupied, and the 
labours and perils they underwent quite as severe, as 
in the days of Heathen contest. Less hardy and 
less glorious, even less susceptible of application to 
any purpose of public good, are some pursuits, which 
nevertheless excite tlie feehngs and engross the time 
of too many amongst ourselves. Who amongst us 
has not heard at least of the crowds, that pour from 
this vast metropolis towards the scenes of periodical 
racing in its neighbourhood ? And here let me be 
understood, as not intending to direct any sour or 
indbcriminate expression of censure against every 
species of amusement ; but only to suggest, that 
somewhat less of ardour in the pursuit of such objects, 
and somewhat more of devotion to higher and more 
permanent gratifications, might be more becoming to 
a Christian nation, and more conducive to the ad- 
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vancement of public interest, as well as individual 

, good. 

■ Agiun; the eagerness, with which every other 
bbject is accustomed to be sacrificed in the pursuit of 
gain ; the little reluctance, with which even life itself 

' h put in jeopardy for the chance of improving the 
comforts of life; has been a theme with the moralists 
and satirists of old, as it is dwelt upon witli still more 
force m the solemn admonitions of our Lord, and as 
it must continually form a part of those lessons, which 
are dispensed by His appointed Ministers. Here 
surely the heart-stirring question of our Lord carries 
to its utmost length the reproof implied in the text. 
" What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own sotd ? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul 9"^ 

You will bear in mind that the aim of the obser- 
vations, now addressed to your attention, is not to 
discourage any engagements or pursuits, merely be- 
cause they are connected with this world — ^for if such 
were conceived to be his duty, man would be placed 
in his present state in vain. St. Paul did not mean to 
to censure the ardour, with which the natives of Greece 
exerted themselves for temporary fame ; but only to 
hold up their ardour in the pursuit as a proper sub- 
ject of imitation to Christians. In like manner, I 
wish to call your attention to the eagerness and per- 
severance, with which you, and all around you, sufib- 
yourselves to be engrossed by whatever contributes 
to your amusement, enhances your reputation or 
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increases your profit — by objects of mere curiosity or 
diversion, or by objects of real utility — all centering 
in this scene of things — some of tliem vainer than 
vanity itself, others possessing higher interest and 
advancing the knowledge or power of communities ; 
yet still confined to the well-being of ourselves and 
others in this transitory state. 

In perusing the records of by-gone times ; in trac- 
ing the toilsome march of the hero, or the adventu* 
rous track of the mariner ; who does not admire, and 
with reason admire, the foresight with which diffi- 
culties are anticipated, the skill with which they are 
baffled, the courage vdth which they are combated, 
and the resolution with which, if inevitable or insur- 
mountable, they are endured ? But perhaps a more 
striking proof of the power of mind in vanquishing . 
efvery obstacle, opposed to the attainment of a favour- ' 
ite object, cannot be supplied from the annals of 
the whole world, than the spirit of bold and patient 
daring, that has been displayed by our own skilful 
and enterprising countrymen in their attempts to 
advance the progress of science in the Polar Regions. 

Here, as in various other instances, the most 
exalted talent and undaunted courage are shewn with 
a patience and cheerfulness, well worthy a place in 
the catalogue of Christian virtues. Yet these admi- 
rable qualities, like the temperance practised by the 
Greeks of old, are exhausted in the pursuit of 
worldly fame to themselves or of worldly benefit to 
others. May such examples, while they receive the 
applause due to unwearied ardour and exemplary 
patience, rouse the attention and excite the imitation 
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of US all in the persevering application of our time 
and talent to things more valuable as well as durable! 

For, secondly, the impressive remark of the 
Apostle calls for all our attention. " Now they do 
it to obtain a corruptible crown ; but we an incorrupt- 
ible." If difficulties be manfiilly encountered and 
hardships cheerfully sustained to escape worldly evil 
or purchase worldly good; it is obviously the part of 
wisdom, as well as our bounden duty, to make some 
Corresponding exertion in order to avoid a far greater 
evil and ensure a far greater good. 

Now here, so far as the reason may be addressed, 
my task is easy. It is only necessary to state, in the 
weighty words of the Apostle, that " the things, 
which are seen, are temporal ; but the things, which 
are not seen, are eternal.'" It is only necessary to 
contrast the certain glory of the future world with 
the uncertiun and often deceitful views of the pre- 
sent. In a mere appeal to the judgement, the con- 
clusion in favour of the former forces itself upon nS 
irresistibly. Yet the present acts with a power so 
much more direct, and immediate gratification stifles 
the voice of reason so effectually, that it . requireB a 
great constraint upon the inclination ; nay, it requires 
■' strength superior to our own, to assist us in assign- 
ing to these different objects their relative value, and 
to give them their due place in our hearts and aflfec- 
tions. We must betake ourselves with humble and 
fervent supplication unto that Being, who puts into 
eur minds good desires, that He will be graciously 
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pleased to bring the same to good effect. \Ve must H 

lieartily implore the aid of His Holy Spirit to direct 
our erring imaginations, improve oar imperfect de- 
signs, confirm our good resolutions, and co-operate 
with us in our virtuous and unceasing struggles 
against " the world and the flesh." 
, , In reference however to the strong hold which pre- 
sent gratifications take upon our senses, I woiiid 
observe tliat the Apostle's argument has a force in it, 
which greatly tends to lessen tlie difficulty, which is 
so often urged against complying with the dictates of 
reason and duty, " Every man," he observes, " that 
striveth for the mastery, is temperate in all things." 
The privations undergone by antient Heathens in 
their preparations for victory; or by Christians in 
pursuit of knowledge, or glory, or gain ; are of the 
very kind that religion exacts. We have here a 
direct proofi that it is practicable to do and to sufier 
what religion requires. Senseless then surely, ag 
well as sinful, must be the conduct of those, «ho 
refuse to do for a great object, what they actually do 
for less. The service of God is not so hard ; the 
duties He prescribes not so severe ; the terms He im- 
poses as the condition of His favour are not so un- 
reasonable, as thoughtless or worldly-minded men 
may allege ; because we see from almost daily experi- 
ence that similar restraints are submitted to, similar 
privations endured, for considerations less serious, 
and for objects less valuable, than such as the Gospel 
proposes to our meditation and our acceptance. This 
observation shews very clearly, that the struggle 
against present temptations is not so arduous, but 
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that we may be " more than conquerors through Him 
that loved us"'; nor is the weight of surrounding 
pleasure so overpowering, but it may be sustained, if 
■we will, with proper dependence upon the Divine 
assistance, put forth our own strength, and strive " to 
work out our own salvation." 

Let me now conclude this momentous subject with 
one word of exhortation to my hearers of various 
classes and ages. 

Study to make a general improvement in,,thp 
direction of your time and thoughts. What portjpn 
of them may unhappily have been spent in idlenese 
or vice, abandon utterly ; wliat has been ^ven up to 
frivolity, employ in purposes of real utiUty ; and let 
some portion of what has been bestowed m mere 
utility, be henceforth consecrated to grander objects; 
to the acquisition of Christian knowledge and the 
practice of some positive Christian duty. Let the 
higher classes consider, when they meditate some 
diversion, or embark in a laiger scheme of expense, 
whether the amusement may not now and then be 
resigned, and the lavish expenditure retrenched, for 
the purpose of encouraging humble merit, or rescuing 
from ruin some distressed parent or orphan child. 
Let the ioiver orders, who resort too eagerly to 
scenes of useless amusement or cruel diversion, betake 
themselves to those industrious occupations, by which 
they may be supported in honest independence, and 
their families trained not in comfort only, but in 
-rirtue. 
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Let all in fine accustom themselves to meditate 
upon the infinite difference between thing;s earthly 
and things heavenly. If they feel that they are in- 
sensibly drawn aside to pursuits too much connected 
with earth, let them raise their thoughts and desires 
more continually to Heaven. While they cherish a 
lively sense of gratitude to the Giver of all good for 
the various blessings of station, or riches, or health, 
or knowledge, let thera express it by a more unre- 
mitting and conscientious employment of these 
precious gifts to His glory, and the benefit of their 
fellow-creatures. Thus, without neglecting the real 
duties, or affecting to despise the allowable enjoy- 
ments of life, they will nevertheless hold all its pursuits 
and gratifications in due subserviency to the glorious 
rewards of eternity. They will cease to bestow 
superfluous pains an<l needlessly waste anxiety in the 
pursuit of a " perishable crown," when they look 
forward to that, which awaits them at the close of a 
good life, " incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven. " ' 

• 1 Pet. i. 4. 
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CAUTION AGAINST EXCESS EVEN IN WHAT IS |lIOHr. 



ECCLESIASTBS VII. PART OP V. Iff. 
BE NOT RIGHTEOUS OVER MUCH; 



To preserve the exact course between cotiflicting^ ex- 
tremes, to hit that happy medium which neither d(»W 
too high nor sinks too low, has ever beao. conskMed 
libe great difficulty to be overcome in ^ittaining' a 
desired end by scientific combmation or mech^^cal 
skill I as it is the rare> tf not uniU^tainable, exoelbnce 
in treading the mazy path of human life. The most 
perfect works of human art often present but a-sefi^ 
dp contrivances for maintaining the com^hent parts 
in their proper place; adjusting liieir idue tem^ 
iteture ; regulating thek umform tnotidn, or dmij^te)^ 
acting an excessive or unequal exertion cfpafUfist. '^' ''' 
Thus, in ihe construction of a curious pendti^inr, 
the tendency of one metal to expand in tob gMot 
a degree is checked by the c^posite proper^ taf 
contraction in another. And, in a far tntortP sttf* 
pendens specimen of sdence and genius, tbe didi^ger 
arising from an overpowering eflect of tiie etpmS^ 
force of steam is guarded against by the provlsfen of 
a safety-valve. Such however is the inadequacy tif 
mere human device that, in spite of every predMiitciln, 
some evil will occasionally arise from an undue ilppG- 



cation of power in some one direction. Nothing in- 
deed that we perceive in the material world can 
prefer any claim to perfection, but the immediate 
productions of Almighty power and wisdom : yet in 
these we find continually the principle of adjustment 
appUed ; but applied with imerrlng certainty to the 
aeeomphshment of a determinate end. Man alone, 
of all the works of the Almighty, appears to be in a 
state of perpetual disorder ; ever in danger of erring 
in some one extreme, and calling for the interposition 
of some restraining principle or some counteracting 
power. 

We must not however permit the existence of a 
vain and mischievous surmise as to a fancied deficiency 
of power in that, which is really onmipotent, to ren- 
der the moral part of tlie Creation as perfect as the 
material. Equally erroneous, and even unpious, 
wouiti be the supposition that inclination was wanting 
in the Divine Mind to confer the utmost possible 
good upon His creatures. The imperfection here has 
been caused by the abuse of that free wiil, which 
was bestowed in the fullest manner and for the 
kindest purposes. But man, though created in the 
image of God, disfigured that image by his own pre- 
smnption — and to this afflicting cause we trace the 
prevalence of irregularity and disorder in that part 
of the Creation, which would otherwise have been 
the most complete and the most happy. 

Among other indications of the ruin that was pro- 
duced of that perfect workmanship, which proceeded 
from the hand of the Great Artificer, this tendency to 
ran into some extreme — to stray from the true bias 
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■ t— to fail in ascertaining the precise point of excellence 
-^— a disposition either to stop short of, or to pass be- 
yond, the limits, which Reason in some degree points 
out, but Revelation more distinctly marks, as bound- 
aries of right and ivrong — has been obsen'ed by almost 
all, who have delivered precepts upon human con- 
duct ; by heathen moralists, as well as our Sacred In- 
structors. The importance of caution in this respect 
has been so highly estimated that, among the few 
maxims, which conferred reputation upon a select 
number of Grecian Sages, was this, " Do nothing in 
excess." Now the warning is unhappily no less 
necessary now, than it was in the time of Chilo. It 
is necessary even as a security to virtue ; because an 
extravagant advance beyond what is desirable and 
excellent, sometimes leads to consequences, scarcely 
less mischievous than such as arise from propensities, 
.feulty in the first instance. 

'. ' In proportion then as tiie quality, which may be 
(pursued to excess, is in itself valuable or respectable ; 
in that proportion should our anxiety be redoubled, 
llest we carry it beyond the limits of propriety or 
-utiUty. And hence should our vigilance ever beiies- 
■erted, and our attention eagerly fixed upon tlie cau- 
tion contained in the text ; " Be not righteous over- 
anucli." 

The observations, with which I have set out, suf- 
ficiently explain the general inability of our common 
.nature to preserve a just medium in any object of 
pursuit : nor can we refrain from noticing the dan- 
gerous facility, with which it is impelled beyond the 
■liniit of excellence. It is not therefore necesstoy 
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that I should now dwell upon the reasons, from which 
it appears that a quality so amiable, nay, so indispen- 
sable as righteousness, or a regard to religion, can be 
practised too much or carried too far. But I sliall 
endeavour to set before you the forms, under which 
this abuse of what is really so excellent is accustomed 
to appear ; as well as to explain the causes, which 
render it so peculiarly hurtful. And this I shall do 
not merely by general reasoning, drawn from the 
principles of our common nature, as they may be col- 
lected from the histoiies of the past or from experi- 
ence of the present generation ; but by an appeal to 
that source of instruction, by which we cannot be de- 
ceived if we take pains to understand it rightly, the 
recorded word of God. 

Guided by the observations of our Lord liimself, 
and assisted by tlie comment of his inspired Apostles, 
we perceive that (hree classes of persons are distinctly 
alluded to in Holy writ, as professing to be actuated 
by religious feeling — and from the clear and forcible 
trnmner, in which the excellencies of one, and the 
errors and misconduct of the other two, are piaced 
before us, we may have a seasonable, if not an effect- 
ual, warning against the danger of violating the 
raution of the text ; " Be not righteous over-much." 

'Shejirst description of persons pointed out by our 
Saviour are those, whom we cannot possibly err by 
any endeavour to imitate. For if we really under- 
stand the nature of the duties which He recommends, 
and if we are animated with the genuine spirit of His 
precepts, we cannot fail to preserve that due medium, 
■which is the charm of religion and of every moral ex- 
K 2 
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cellence. These just objects of our imitation then are 
described as " the poor in spirit," as " the meek ;" 
as "they, which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness ;" as " the pure in heart ;" as " the peace- 
makers." Their duty it is; and, if they be truly 
righteous, their practice will correspond with the 
direction of their Heavenly Saviour; "to bless them 
that curse, do good to them that hate, and pray for 
them that despitefuUy use and persecute." 

Knowing full well that they are exhorted to " be 
perfect, even as their Father which is in heaven is 
perfect," they not only profess, but carry into effect 
that " religion, which is pure and undcfiled before 
God and the Father." That religion consists, as we 
learn from indisputable authority, in performing the 
active duties and dispensing the lovely charities of life, 
with a resolute abstinence from its sordid pursuits and 
its sensual indulgences. For this evidently is the ex- 
tent, as well as hmit, assigned to the meaning of reli- 
gion by the Apostle, when he defines it to be, " visit- 
ing tlie fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
keeping one's self unspotted from the world." * 

Some occasional infirmity will still frustrate the 
noblest purposes, and impair the most useful acts, of 
fallen man. Yet is it the constant endeavour of the 
.really rehgious to counteract this natural tendency to 
I evil, by invoking the aid of the Holy Spirit, and rely- 
ing upon the meritorious sufferings and mediation of 
the Saviour. While they are unremitting in then- ef- 
forts to obtain tlie succours of Divine Grace, they call 
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up every faculty of their souls to co-operato with His 
effectual aid : and, while they meditate with pious in- 
dustry upon the pages of Inspiration, they are anxious 
to reflect its holy precepts by the purity and innocence 
of their lives. Above all, as they are fully aware of 
the importance, so are they desirous of exhibiting the 
substance, of that engaging virtue, or rather that con- 
stellation of virtues, whose lustre is so beautifully si^l 
forth by St. Paul. Most essential do they conceive 
it to the perfection of a religious character, that we 
carefully cherish that spirit of charity, which " suf- 
fereth long, and is kind ;" which " envieth not, 
raunteth not itself;" " doth not behave itself unseem- 
ly ; is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil ; rcjoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all 
things ; beheveth all things ; hopcth all things ; on- 
dureth all things." 

We may now proceed to another class of religion- 
ists, who may however be rather called, pretenders 
to religion. These are the very reverse of those, 
whose character has just been described; and there 
can be no more mistake about the light in which they 
are to be regarded, than about tlie praise, which as 
justly belongs to the other. Happily this is a de- 
scription of persons, which is rarely met with in the 
present age ; although they seem, most unhappily 
for themselves and their country, to have abounded 
in the time of our Saviour. But in endeavouring to 
correct a wrong notion of what constitutes a truly 
religious character, it is desirable to set before you 
those plain and broad distinctions, upon which there 
can be no diversity of opinion ; betbre we examine an 
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intermediate class, where the features are not always 
so accurately marked, and consequently not so easy ■ 
to be distinguished. -''''■ 

The class, to which I now allude, are emphatically'- 
denominated by our Saviour, " hj^pocrites." They 
are reproved as " doing all their works to be seen of 
men " — *' as devouring widows' houses, and ^for a 
pretence making long prayers " — " as compassing 
sea and land to make one proselyte, and when he is 
made, making liim two-fold more the child of hell 
than themselves " — " as paying tithe of mint and 
anise and cummin, but omitting the weightier mat- ■ i ■ 
ters of the law, judgement, mercy, and fidelity" ;— *<n} 
"as straining a gnat, and swallowing a camel ";-*«ii' 
" as making clean the outside of the cup and pIattOT,f»t 
but within being ftill of extortion and excess." 'i^» 

In strict conformity with the tenor of the re^! ■ ' 
proacbes, uttered even by our meek and forbearing 
Master against persons of this class, are the strong 
touches of character, which sometimes drop from the 
pen of St. Paul. He speaks of " men of corrupt 
minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain 
is godliness " ' ; as " lovers of pleasures, more than 
lovers of God ; having a form of godliness, but deny- 
ing the power thereof " " ; and he sums up their 
principles of action in these emphatic words ; " They 
profess that they know God; but in works they 
deny Him, being abominable, and disobedient,- tfnfli i 
unto every good work reprobate."' ^ i;;3:n 

Such characters as these may be said to hdd thai^ 

« 1 Tim, vi. 6. ^2 Tim. iii. 4, 5. "'"'■* 

_ - ' Titusi. 16. ■ ' ^*"« 




truth in unrighteousness, because they assume the 
disguise of religion, as a cloak to their selfish and 
base designs; and for the express purpose of enabling 
them to carry their views into effect more speedily 
and successfully. In a certain sense then these may.,), 
be considered as "righteous over-much." This how'^,^ 
ever is not the signification, which I ascribe to the.,,( 
warning in the text; nor probably is it the significa-.jv 
tion, which the sacred Writer himself intended to ,< 
cotivey. His idea was no doubt to warn mankind , , < 
against the danger and mischief of allowing a good.u 
quality, or virtuous principle, to run into excess ; of ^ 
pursuing it at every hazard, without reference to anj^ .j 
circumstances, under which men may be called upon. ■■ 
to act ; or to the designs of those, with whom they ■ 
may be required to co-operate. The experiencejuj 
which Solomon himself had gained of human life, buit 
still more the wisdom, with which he was endowedri 
from on bigli, both disposed and enabled him tqi^ 
guard his fellow -creatures against the suppositiofitij 
that, because their intention was originally goodj.q 
every progressive act, by which it was followed up,.., 
muBt necessarily be good too; that, because tlie foun- ^,. 
tain is pure and unsullied, therefore the stream,,, | 
through whatever soil it flowed, and however devioua,-j| 
the course It pursued, still possessed the same pro-. , 
perties, and was equally salubrious and delicious. 
He was laudably solicitous to warn his own and suc- 
ceeding ages against the danger of permitting any 
views, however honest, to advance towards even a 
desirable end, with an utter disregard of the means ; 
and he has marked, in concise but emphatic terms. 
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the miscliief which may arise from the habit of being 
too well satisfied witli ourselves, and too eager in 
the wish to see others act from the same motives, 
and embark in similar undertakings. 

In such a disposition of mind there is real danger 
— because we are rendered unconscious of the pro- 
gress from what is clear to what is doubtful ; from 
what is correct in principle to what is injurious in 
practice ; and thus we may slide insensibly from right 
to wrong, not only without any evil intentions, but 
even with very good ones. 

Where the leading motive is thus sound, but liable 
to be perverted by wrong judgement, by unfortunate 
association, by the influence of fashion or the force of 
example, some hope may reasonably be entertained 
of pointing out the danger, and withdrawing a victim 
from the blink of a precipice, before he has unhap- 
pily ventured too near. Hence it is that the timely 
caution in the text originated ; and in the same hope 
of guarding against evils, which never fail to attend 
want of moderation, I proceed to remark, that an in- 
termediate class of religionists appears to be recog- 
nized in Scripture, and that to them may be as- 
signed, with the strictest propriety, the appellation of 
" righteous over-much." 

Tn some of their features these may be found to 
resemble the class last mentioned ; though the features 
themselves are milder, and the harshness which they 
unavoidably assume is more to be ascribed to error in 
judgement, than to defect in principle. Nevertheless, 
a certain extent of undue zeal in making proselytes ; 
confidence in their own decisions, and a readiness to 
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condemn tliose of others ; unnecessary, and even af- 
fected, restraint in matters innocent or indifferent ; a 
demeanour bordering on sanctimonious; may not un- 
frequently be observed in these, as they are attributed 
to the actual hypocrite, who assumes the outward 
marks of devotion as a cover to his inward baseness. 
To this third class however belong exclusively the 
descriptions of " having a zeal for God, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge""; of " striving about words 
of no profit, but to the subverting of the hearers " '"; 
of being curious " about fooUsh and unlearned ques- 
tions, which engender strifes " "; of " turning aside 
unto vain jangling ; desiring to be teachers of the 
law, but understanding neither what they say nor 
whereof they affirm"" ; and, finally, of "consenting 
not to wholesome words, even the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine, which is according 
unto godliness; but doting about questions and strifes 
of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, r«Ungs, evil 
surmiaings." ' 

It appears then that the mischief of carrying re- 
ligious feeling to this unwise extreme is by no means 
confined to its operation upon the heart and temper 
of the individual, but it affects in various ways the 
credit and interests of that cause, which they are so 
eager to support. It leads some to shrink with 
alarm from a profession, which is clogged with un- 
necessary restraints, and which represents the yoke 
of Christ as neither easy nor pleasant to be borne — -it 
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confirms men of stronger minds in the prejudices they 
may unhappily liave contracted against religion, when 
they see it tortured into a system of doubtful propo- 
sitions, unamiable dogmatism or unnecessary austerity 
— while -the harmony of society and the peace of the 
church are disturbed by an unceasing recurrence of 
exploded error and antiquated contention. 

Now persons, who are really well-disposed, and 

who believe themselves to be actuated by a pure 

desire of promoting religion, may be surprised to find 

themselves characterized by a meddling and uncandid ! 

disposition ; and to be informed that the object, at J 

which they aim with so much zeal, rather ministers > 

to purposes of disputation, than to " godly edifying ■ 

which is of faith." ' ii ni « 

Yet let me beseech them to examine narrowly, utdfiri 

H if possible dispassionately, what passes in the recesseS' .' 

B of their own minds, and what escapes their hps in ' 

H daily intercourse with others. They will find, that ; 

H they are firmly convinced of the accuracy of inter* ' 

H pretations, which they have not taken sufficient pains, : r 

B and perhaps possess not sufficient ability, to investi- t 

■ gate. They will find that such obstinate persuasion i 
I of the trutli of their own opinions leads to a con- : 
I temptuous disregard of the opinions, or an un- 
H charitable judgement of the conduct, of other men, 
I If again they sift the nature of these opinions, they 

■ will perceive them to turn upon points of speculation, 
I where error is most probable ; whQe it leads them to 
H neglect matters of practice, where truth is most at* 
I tainable. 

L * ITim. i. 4. 
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How then, — they may be disposed to ask — If their 
intentions be good, if they even take some pains to 
be informed ; — how ia it, tliey can stray so widely 
from the path they wish to tread ? How is it that, 
instead of obtaining the praise, which should attend 
the sincere and zealous votary of religion, they are 
arraigned as in some respects the cause of mischief, 
and marked as examples to be avoided rather than 
imitated ? 

Alas ! they know not yet experimentally the falli- 
bility of human reason, nor the deceitfulness of the 
human heart. Nor is this the only instance, in which 
those, who act the part of the over-righteous, pursue 
a course in direct contradiction to tlie doctrines 
■which they eagerly espouse, and for a supposed in- 
difference to which they loudly censure all, who en- 
tertain opinions contrary to tlieir own. I dispute not 
but such, as deservedly incur the censure of the wise 
man, may be found in all religions, and in other mo- ■ 
difications of our own. But it is to be feared, they 
may more frequently be discovered among such, as 
maintain most strenuously the doctrines of our fallen 
nature, our consequent liability to err, with tlie im- - 
portance of humihty and self-abasement. If however ■■• 
our nature be so fallen, and if it be so liable to erfi . < 
should not the conviction of these awful truths im- , 
press us with a deep sense of our own weakness, and 
with the necessity of seeking for assistance from 
above 1 Should it not make us less confident of our 
own strength, and prevent us from wasting in cen- 
sorious observation of others that time and oppor- 
tunity, which might be devoted to our own spiritual 
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improvemont ? When we feel so strongly, and urge 
so importunately, the prevailing infirmity of purpose 
and weakness of judgement, are we possessed of that 
spirit of meekness and humility which our Lord in- 
culcated, if we presume to think ourselves alone ex- 
empt from the danger of mistake? 

What course then remains to be pursued by him, 
who feels the vast importance of religion, and wishes 
to be guided by the principles, which it ought to 
inspire ? To those, who are assured that, in every 
necessary point of duty, the Sacred Oracles address 
us in language so intelligible that " he, who runs, 
may read ", 1 humbly think, after all that has been 
stated in the very words of Scripture, the answer is 
prompt and plain. 

Study seriously the representation, which has just 
been given of those, who truly deserve the name of 
" righteous " : strive to imbibe their spirit and imitate 
their conduct. As carefully abstain from all the 
modes of thinking and of acting, which stamp the 
opposite characters of the hypocrite and the " right- 
eous over-much." Mark accurately the distinction 
between questions of criticism and questions of action; 
between matters of speculation and matters of prac- 
tice. Adopt that as the true interpretation of Scrip- 
ture which your judgement, after due examination, 
convinces you is correct. Yet remember that you 
are fallible, and by possibility may be wrong. While 
therefore you unhesitatingly cherish those opinions, 
which your understanding approves ; presume not to 
dictate to other men, nor rashly attempt to impose 
your own. rule of conduct as a standard, by which 
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theirs is to be measuredi ^ WW art thou,^ indig- 
nantly ; exclaiaopked the Apostle^ '^that jadgest another 
imtin!8> aenrmitv?; To his owa master he standeth or 
falleth.* -■ White yott tonfbrm your own practice to 
the peduHar notions you have imbibed^ be neither 
surprised nor displeased, if others pursue a dilBPerent 
oQurse* In a word, be candid to them, while you 
r:ai)e eoitoistent with yourself. Thus shall you shew, 
in a iQianner the most satisfactory, that you are not 
/f righteous over-much " ; thus shall you exhibit the 
^^aifest proof 'that you have earnestly sought, and 
notfsought in vain, ^^ the wisdom that is from above ; 
which ia first pure, then peaceable ; gentle, and easy 
to be ktreated ; full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality *, and without hypocrisy." 



^ , *^ JTa^^ies iy. I7r The p^argjnal version is, " wrangling." The 
original^ ccSiotKonof* 
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In the course of my Ministry at Lincoln's Inn, I composed 
a series of Discourses, amounting to nineteen, explanatory 
of the Epistle to the Romans. The seven next Sermons 
exhibit a specimen of the manner, in which the task was 
executed ; and the following observations, extracted from 
the fourth sermon of the series, may serve as an .luit^*- 
duction to this portion of my miniBteri^l htbours. '(ji49 

. . — ,- ! A ot 

'I PROCEED to point out some particulars, which 
should be familiarized to the mind of any one, who 
wishes to understand the Epistles ; and to draw some 
conclusions from them, which it will be of importance 
to digest, if we hoi)e to apply them to a right use. 

In order to enter more fully into the \iews, with 
iwhicli these Epistles were written, and to extract 
that portion of instruction wliich may really be de- 
rived from them, the several parties who were objects 
of these Apostolic addresses, and their peculiar situ- 
lation, relative as well as positive, must be taken into 
very careful consideration. — It has already been ob- 
BCrved that vehement contentions were hkely to arise 
between the unbeheving and believing Jews ; as it 
was probable also that considerable diiTereneeG of 
opinion would take place between these latter and 
the converted Gentile. 
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The haughty and bigoted Jew laid claim not mere- 
ly to the peculiar, but the exclusive, favour of the 
Almighty. The marks of kindness and protection 
bestowed on Abraham personally ; the promises made 
to his descendants, even to the extent, that " in his 
seed all the nations of the earth should be blessed" — 
the visible tokens of Divine superintendence in ruling 
the destiny and guarding the interests of those de- 
scendants — the solemn assurance that they were "an 
holy people unto the Lord their God, and that the 
Lord had chosen them to be a peculiar people unto 
Himself above all the nations that were upon the 
earth " " — the renewal of the promise originally made 
to Abraham, through the family of David ; with the 
addition that a Prince from that royal line should sit 
on lus throne for ever, and rule over all the nations of 
the earth — the glowing expressions of succeeding 
prophets on the glories and extent of the Messiah's 
reign — all concurred in producing that state of er- 
ror and prejudice, which pervaded, with so few ex- 
ceptions, the Jewish people. They considered the 
.favour, ■wliich had formerly been shewn to their 
nation, as designed to flow for ever in the same chan- 
nel — they considered the promises, as absolute, not 
conditional — they forgot that extent of national sin- 
fulness and continued disobedience, which had exposed 
them in former times to such exemplary punishments ; 
and they looked with impatience for release from a 
state of degradation, whicli they conceived to be only 
temporary — they eagerly courted the arrival of a 

■ Deat. xiv. 2. Comp, Exod. xix. 6, fl. 
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Deliverer, who should assert their antient privileges, 
purify and extend the dominion of the Law, and sub- 
ject the detested Heathen to their triumphant yoke. 
Entertaining tliese prejudices and possessed with 
those feelings, it was not extraordinary that they 
looked with disgust and abhorrence upon those, who 
fwould persuade them, that merely as descendants of 
Abraham, they could produce no effectual claim to 
the peculiar favour of God — that the Law was no 
longer to be the exclusive object of their venwation — 
and that the triumphant Redeemer, the descendant 
of a long line of princes, through whom theyhad 
■hoped to establish earthly dominion, was bom among 
4hem in a lowly shed ; was the reputed son of a ■^ttP- 
^nter ; and had even suffered the fate of a vile male- 
factor ; — that the kingdom He Was destined to estai- 
Wish was founded in Heaven, and the influence He 
.was to exert upon earth, merely spiritual. ■' - I" * io<( 
"'■■h it then to be wondered, that the obstlrMltef tWit 
dhould reject with indignation pretensions so contrat^ 
to his personal vanity and national hopes ; or that he 
bfaould locrfc with scorn upon such of his coinitrymen, 
as disparaged the high privileges of the Law, and ah- 
cepted as the promised Deliverer, one, so little *#■ 
colated to realize any expectation of worldly pre- 
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These, his countrymen, however had wisdom and 
virtue enough to recognize in the transcendent^ 
purity of moral precept, in the unblemished sanctity 
of an holy and benevolent life, and in the effeelaal, 



■ ot an holy and benevolent ute, and m the eHeelaai, ■ 

H though invisible, influence of the Holy Spirit, charac- I 

H^ teristics more becoming the Son of God, than t^ fl 
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blood-stained laurels of an earthly conqueror, or the 
gorgeous attributes of earthly power. After due ejt- 
amination therefore ; after observing His miracles, 
witnessing His life and hearing His doctrine; they al- 
lowed themselves to be divested of tlie prejudices, 
with which they hiid anticipated tlie arrival of a con- 
quering Messiah ; and confessed tliat they saw, even 
in the lowly Jesus, such marks of identity with the 
description given by the prophetji, that they could 
not withhold assent to Hb declarations nor obedience 
to His directions. 

At the same time, although thoy had renounced 
some of the errors which so generally prevane<l, 
although they had risen superior to the prejudices of 
their countrymen to a certain extent, yet they could 
not entirely forget the privileges, of which they had 
been accustomed to boast as children of Abraham ; 
nor fail one tittle of that deep veneration for the Law, 
which as they justly believed to have been of divine 
origin, so did they mistakingly suppose it to be of per- 
petual obligation. 

They therefore heard witli extreme surprise that 
the blessings derived from the Gospel were to be ex- 
tended to other nations ; they regarded their reception 
into the covenant of Israel upon any terms with 
jealousy ; but they would not admit the possibihty of 
such extension of the Messiah's dominion, nor consent 
to the reception of the heathen, unless they submitted 
to the whole yoke of the ceremonial law. 

On the other hand, the Gentiles had experienced 
a change and were placed in a situation, which pro- 
duced a necessity for addressing them witli peculiar 
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topics both of instruction and admonition. — Habits of 
polytheism had not only confused and bewildered 
their understandings upon speculative points of re- 
ligion ; but they bad also sanctioned indulgence in 
many immoral practices. Their minds were to be 
gradually elevated to the contemplation and worship 
of an almighty and beneficent Being, as superior to 
the imperfections, as different from the nature, of 
•mortal man ; and they were to be incessantly remind- 
ed, that the purity of Gospel-morality could hold 
no parley or compromise with gratifications in them- 
selves unseemly, yet even encouraged by the rites and 
*modes of worship, in which they had been nurtured. 
Moreover, in kind forbearance to the prejudices of their 
brethren, who had been reared in principles of fixed 
attachment to the ceremonial law, it was desirable 
that the Gentile converts should abstain from- some 
practices, which, although not actually forbidden by 
the strictness of Christian morals, yet were strangely at 
variance with the religious habits of the Jews.-— It 
was probable too that some of them ; when they learn- 
ed that they were admitted to the enjoyment of 
privileges, of which the majority of Jews were found 
tin worthy ; might be disposed to entertain and express 
■ « feeling of undue triumph over the fellen, but once- 
favoured, people of God. 

Now these various sources of mistake, arising from 
the actual and relative situations of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, not only produced errors of a speculative kind, 
but engendered heart-burning and strifie ; which were 
at variance with the very first principles of the Chris-^ 
tian religion, while they tended very naturally to 
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endanger the interests of tlie infant Cluircli, by pro- 
voking opposition from without and creating divisions 
within. 

It became therefore a point of no sliglit importiince 
that these various and conflicting opinions should be 
investigated and exposed ; and well was it worthy the 
time and pains bestowed by the inspired Apostles, 
more especially St. Paul, to trace the source of such 
errors with dihgence; to examine them dispassion- 
ately, and to refute them with all their powers of per- 
suasion, yet with the language and feelings of kind- 
ness. Here then are the topics, upon which the main 
part of tlie Apostolic letters may be said to turn. 
To these may be added other matters incidentally in- 
troduced, yet connected with that particular age; 
matters relating to abuses, which had crept into a 
particular community ; to the personal opponents of 
St Paul ; or to some prevailing error upon a par- 
ticular part of Christian doctrine ; as, for instance, the 
near or distant approach of the day of judgement. 

Such is a general description of the subjects con- 
tained in the Apostolic writings. And, I tliink, it 
will be at once acknowledged that these topics were 
of peculiar interest, and highly necessary to be dis- 
cussed and explained in the age of the Apostles ; but 
that, for the most part, they have long ceased to be 
of interest as questions of doubt, which we require 
to have solved ; or as questions of practice, to 
which we are required to conform. — Nevertlieless, 
you cannot fail to have remarked, that, in the dis- 
cussion of these curious and, as it were, insulated 
subjects, statements are occasionally given and 
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advice enforced, which concern all Christians of 
all ages, and which it well becomes us to lay to 
heart. Here then lies an important distinction : 
and if, from all which has now been said, you 
treasure up no other ob^rvation than this, be 
assured this alone will supply a safe and steady light 
through many a passage in the Apostolic writings, 
■which has often been looked at as dark and perplex- 
ing. 

The maxim, which I would impress upon you, is 
this. That the utmost care and caution are necessary 
in sifting and separating the different portions of 
these invaluable documents ; the confined and fleeting 
topics of the age, from such as are of paramount im- 
portance and pei-petual obligation ; facts and opinicHis 
interesting, as they elucidate the early state of the 
Church and, incidentally, the authenticity of other 
portions of Scripture, from such as expressly aid our 
knowledge in the history of the Author of our faith, 
and which illustrate and enforce the duties, which He 
has exacted, as the condition of our final justification. 
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-ThB nature and importance of those questions, whicli 
vfere agitated between the friends and opponents of 
the Christian Church in its infancy, were alluded to 
and, I hope, elucidated. In my last Discourse. The 
vital point concerning' the pretensions of Jesus, wlie- 
ther He were the Messiah or a deceiver, was debated 
fijriously between the unbelieving Jews and all Chris- 
liaiiB whatsoever ; while a source of discord unhap- 
pily sprung up among Christians themselves, concern- 
ing the permanence of the Mosaic law and its obli- 
gation upon the Gentile converts. 

These were the only questions, which were likely 
to arise in those early days ; and we find from the Acts 
of the Apostles that the agitation of the former was 
marked by sanguinary acts of intolerance ; while the 
other displayed the less atrocious, but not more salu- 
tary, effects of eager controversy. To these ques- 
tions then were the Epistles of St. Paul principally 
directed ; and although in the explanations and 
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-illustrations, with which a statement of their real 
nature was accompnnied, some topics of more general 
use were occasionally intermixed, yet it must be suf- 
ficiently apparent that the principal arguments they 
contain were likely to be far more useful as well as 
interesting to that particular age, than to the subse- 
quent times of Christianity ; when no disputes of such 
a kind could possibly exist. Long since have all 
matters of controversy between believing Jews and 
Christians been utterly extinguished. Indeed, when 
a long train of prophecy was fully accomplished in 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the temple-worship 
of necessity ceased, all previous doubts about the 
efficacy and unalterable obligation of the law must 
have been hushed in silence. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this obvious proof that 
the questions agitated of old should cease to agitate 
any longer ; and that many of the topics so interest- 
ing to the first Christians can have no reference to 
the present state of the Gospel ; yet such distinctions 
have been too often foigotten in the heat of succeed- 
ing controversies ; and almost every sect of Chris- 
tians has at times appealed to this part of the sacred 
records for arguments, which it never was intended 
to supply. When the Apostle has been debating a 
partial or local question, the zeal of modem contro- 
versy has transformed it into a portion of universal 
doctrine ; when allusion has been made to matters 
transient and temporary, it has been perversely 
turned into something urgent and even perpetual. 

It is the more necessary to mark this disthiction 
clearly ; because not only have insulated passages 
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been quoted from the Epistles in support of doctrines, 
with wliicli tliey have no connexion ; bnt these 
Epistles have been stated to contain a large addition 
of doctrine to that, which is revealed in the Gospels. 
The learned Dr. Macknight endeavours to make 
good such a statement by the following argument. 

" The Lord Jesus before His death spake in this 
manner to His Apostles '. ' I have yet many things 
to say to you, but ye cannot bear them now. 
Howbeit, when the Spirit of truth is come| He will 
guide you into all truth.' From this it is evident 
that while on earth, Jesns did not declare the whole 
doctrines of the Gospel, but left them to be revealeil 
by the Holy Ghost, to the persons who, after His 
departure, were to make them known to the world. 
In this method of revealing the Gospel, there was 
both dignity and propriety. For the Son of God 
came from heaven, not to make the Gospel revela- 
tion, but to be the subject of it, by doing and suf- 
fering all tliat was necessary to procure the salvation 
of mankind," " It is evident, therefore,"' he adds, 
" that the world is indebted to the Apostles for the 
complete knowledge of the Gospel scheme." '' 

Now, neither the basis, upon which this supposi- 
tion is built, nor the conclusion wliich is drawn from 
it, appears to me well founded. When our Lord 
declared to His Apostles tliat He had many things to 
say which they could not then bear. He alluded to 
the necessity, which existed in the Divine counsels, 

" John, xvi. 12, 13. 
Translation of the Epistles, Vol. J. pp. 45, 50. 
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for the sutferings and death of thfr Messiah;' He 
alluded to the just interpretation of the prophetic 
writings, in which those sufferings are foretohl ; He 
alluded to the destruction of their persoiirtl aj»d 
national hopes, which were built upon the temporal 
sovereignty of the Messiali and the extension of the 
Jewish religion and power. It is perfectly clear 
that, upon these points, the disciples were utterly 
uninstructed up to the time of their Master's death; 
and that their prejudices were so strong, as Dot to 
permit any full explanation of them even from Him- 
self. — Whenever He attempted to prepare them for 
the fate that awaited Him, they listened with impa- 
tience and incredulity ; after the melancholy event 
had taken place, they were utterly unable to recon- 
cile this death mth their previous belief in His Mes- 
siahship ; and they continued incredulous about Hia 
resurrection, when they were informed that it had 
actually taken place. Nay more ; when He had con- 
tinued with them forty days after His resurrection, 
" speaking of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God," at the very moment when He was about to 
complete the glorious objects of His mission, the^ 
still indulged the fond hope of earthly good, aoA 
anxiously inquired, " Wilt Thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to Israel?"' 

Again, when their blessed Master comforted them 
with the assurance that the Spirit should guide them 
into all truth, were not the admission of the Gentiles 
into the privileges of the new dispematoonv^ths' 
^iu.i\ ..I ,-,.r;,i!->i .jii) intnl 

vi.'' ■' ' » Acts, i. 6, . i"l -o ■ Lin>>( (i.-ji> 
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airogation ©f the Law, as respected theiiij and ita 
inutiliity even to the Jews after the destruction of the 
htily city, were not these unlieard of doctrines suf- 
iksently important to justify the assurance ; and was 
h not a matter of extreme difficulty to persuade the 
very disciples, tliat such was to be the effect of tho 
new dispensation '.' 

Now it surely will not be contended that the 
clearer views and more detailed statements, which 
aft found in the Epistles respectinj^ the sufferings 
and 'death of the Messiah ; the rejection of the Jews t 
the inefficacy of tlie Law, and the admission of the 
Gentiles, constitute another system of doctrine, di£j 
fefing from that of the Gospel. All these pointai 
were again and again stated witli more or less of 
ckrfrtiess during our Saviour's hfe-time. But the- 
disciples were not then in a state of mind to bear- ' 
the mention of them with patience, still less fully toi 
comprehend them. It was necesssiy to wait till the; 
progress of events should silently, though forcibly^ 
awaken their understandings, till the reality of 
occurrences, aided by the illumination of the HoIJti 
Spirit, should gradually overcome their prejudices;! 
and' prepare their minds for the full reception b£- 
tniths, which they were at Brst bath tmable aoct: 
unwilling to believe. ■ -Hi; 

'(Again; when this learned Divine asserts iJiat 
"■the: Son of God came down from heaven, not to 
mdce the Gospel revelation, but to be the suhject ofi 
itj.'f he forgets the advantage, tliat has been derived' 
from the religion being ])laced before us in an histo- 
rical form ; he forgets that our Lord's whole life was 
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employed in teaching new trutlis, prescribing new 
rules of conduct, and enforcing them most effec- 
tually by the power of his own example. It is true 
that the doctrines of the Gospel consist very much 
iu what our Divine Master did and suffered; but 
all tliis is so fully recorded in tlie Gospels, that this 
consideration alone might liave prevented the sup- 
IJOsition that something like another Gospel was 
specially revealed to St. Paul, and by him consigned 
to writing. 

Mischief surely must arise from an exaggerated 
view of the additions made to the doctrines of our 
Saviour in the Apostohc Epistles, because they will 
be quoted in support of tenets which really form no 
part of the Christian scheme, or which at least derive 
no confirmation from passages intended for other 
purposes and applied to other subjects. But be- 
sides the danger of error among Christians, a handle 
is unhappily furnished to the objections of unbelievers, 
when the contents of the Epistles are represented as 
such an enlargrment of the Gospel scheme. Lord 
Bolingbroke has taken upon himself to assert that 
the Gospel of Paul is not only different from that of 
Christ, but contradictory to it ; and the same mis- 
taken ground of complaint has been trodden by an 
anonymous writer of our own days. 

We shall therefore be more just to the principles 
of our religion, and more effectually secure a right 
practice, if we represent the Epistles as deserving 
our utmost attention from the evidence, which they 
supply to the general credibility of the Gospel his- 
tory ; from the light they throw upon the opinions 
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and transactions of that most interesting; age; and 
from the clearer explanation which ihey oceaslonalhf 
luniish of truths asserted and doctrines revealed in 
the Gospels, But to represent them broadly ant! 
uiidistinguishingly as supplying a new system of 
doctrine, or even a very large addition to the doc- 
trines promulged hy our blessed Lord, cannot but be 
productive of serious, and, in some cases, fatd 
mistakes. 

More sound, in my judgement, is that opinion of 
the difference between the Gospels and Epistles, 
which conceives " That our Lord in the Gospels re- 
presents the doctrines and principles of the Christian 
religion, chiefly in an absoltftt' sense, or, as they are 
in themselves. But in the Epistles, those doctrines 
and principles are chiefly considered in a relative 
view ; as they respect, partly, the foregoing Jewish 
dispensation, and partly the future corruption of 
the Christian church ; but principally, as they respect 
the different state of Jews and Heathens; shewing 
how just, true, and necessary they are with reference 
to both, and directing and exhorting both to value 
them, and apply them to a right use."* 

It is certainly difficult either to understand the 
general scope and design of this Epistle to tlie Ko- 
nians, or to perceive the bearing of particular argu- 
ments upon that scope and design, unless we place 
ourselves in the situation of a Jew at that period, and 
endeavour to fix the same notion that he did to the 
complex term, justification. 
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II Th&hatighty Israelite felt that he was a descend- 
ant of Abraham, who was distinguished in so singular 
a manner as to be styled " the friend of God." — The 
favour of Jehovah was extended even to his descend- 
ants ; since it was foreshewn that from him would be 
raised up a mighty nation, who should rule in full 
sovereignty over the land of Canaan ; and throi^h 
whom blessings should be derived to all the nations 
under Heaven, The bigoted Jew professed himself 
a disciple of Moses ; the author of that law, which 
set a wide distinction between him and all otlier 
people ; and be thought that, by conforming to the 
ceremonies required by that law, he was enabled to 
establish a full right to a participation in the iavour 
of that God who had shewn such signal kindness to 
Abraham, and had severed his posterity from the 
Gentile world in so marked a way, as to proclaim 
them, his called, his elect or chosen, Ms saints, i hii 
rof/al priesthood, his peculiar people. This haughty 
Israelite, this bigoted Jew, no doubt was conscious 
that his more immediate forefathers had, on many 
Occasions, departed from that obedience, which was 
the proud characteristic of Abraham ; and that adhe- 
rence to the ceremonial and moral law, which was 
enjoined to the disciples of Moses. For this general 
defection of principle, they had been visited by severe 
national punishments ; more especially, in the la- 
mentable captivity to whicli the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah had been subjected, and from which the 
latter only had been permitted to return. Never- 
theless, they- conceived that these manifestations of 
Divine wrath were only temporary ; they assumed 
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to themselves the merit of having abandoned that 
idolatry, by which their forefathers had been so 
fatally ensnared ; and tliey conceived that the Alessiat^ 
who bad been so long predicted as aliout to arise iu 
the royal house of David, was designed to put an 
end to their present state of punishment and degra- 
dation, to acknowledge their merit for a more strict 
and zealous conformity to all the rites of the law, and 
ta raise for them a sovereignty founded upon a basis, 
which could not be shaken. Thus would they be 
enabled to assert a just superiority over Gentiles^ 
who were equally abhorred as idolaters and as 
conquerors ; equally hostile to their religion atxl their 
independence. 

Now it was customary with the Israelites to ex- 
press the favour, in which they were held in the sight 
of I God, and the privileges they enjoyed in conse-* 
quence of that favour by tlie general term, justifica- 
tion; ■■ To justify was to consider or account righteous ; 
and for merit, whether inherent in themselves, or 
derived from others, to bestow favour or reward. As 
the blessings, ensui-ed to the Patriarchs or promised 
under the law, consisted of worldly advantages, biit 
bestowed immediately from Heaven, there was a 
mixture of earthly and spiritual ideas in the language 
as well as fceUngs of Jews, whicli produces an ap-: 
pearance of confusion in the language of Scripture, 
unless pains are taken to make the proper discri- 
mination ; unless we duly consider, when reference 
is made solely to the case of Jews, or when, by 
figure or by inference. Christians are themselves con- 
cerned. That Judaism was prepariitory to the Gqs- 
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pel ; that the law was our schoofanaster to bring as 
to Christ ; is a troth upon winch the yeiy (bondation 
of miT rriigion depends ; the hii^ upon which turn 
all our knowledge and hope of heaweiAj things. 
Nevertheless they are as distinct, as any two things 
can be, between which any connexion subsists ; and 
it is important to us, if we wish to have a really 
accurate knowledge of that wherein we make our 
boast, upon no account whatsoever to give the terms, 
belonging to the one, so large a signification, as to 
conceive them equally belonging to the other. 

Upon this subject of the sense, in which Ae word 
'* justification" is used in the Episdes, a more con^ 
venient opportunity will arise for entering into some 
necessary explanation, when we arrive at the consi- 
deration of particular parts of this Epistle. It ap- 
peared desirable however to throw out a general 
caution to Christians not to mistake the meaning 
of terms, about which the Jews themselves were not 
always clear in their conceptiott — *and upon which it 
formed a part of the Apostle's design, wheil he ad- 
dressed the Romans, to give his countrymen an 
opportunity of forming notions more correct. 

In fact, it was with the view of pointing out and 
correcting tlie erroneous notions of his cbuntrynien 
respecting their religious privileges, or, as they 
termed it, their justification in the sight of Grod, as 
strictly due to them and as necessarily withhblden from 
the Gentiles, that he composed this Epistle. And 
he has argued it in such ti way, as at ohce to im{>rei»s 
upon his unbelieving countrymen the mortifying 
truth, that they could no longer be considered ob- 
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jects of Divine favour, or justified in the sight of 
God, unless they received the Gospel ; nnd at the 
same time to assure to the GentiJes the certainty of | 
their acceptance upon tlie terms prescribed in that ' 
Gospel. 

With tliese views then, prompted by the peculiar 
nature of the errors then prevailinf^, and by a wi^ 
to avert the mischief resulting from them — in the 
calamities, that were shortly to fall upon sucli Jews 
as persisted in their unbelief, — and in the dissensions, 
that unhappily rankled in the churcli of Christ itself — 
St. Paul addressed this Epistle to the Romans. 
After a solemn but affectionate sulutatiou ; after ex- 
pressions of warm commendation on their faith, and 
of his own deep anxiety for their spiritual welfare ; 
he proceeds at once to lay open the true nature of 
the Gospel, and commences with tlie startling propo- 
sition contained in the text — startling, I mean, to 
those who are accustomed to contemplate tlie Gospel 
in its features of grace and mercy alone, and to 
welcome it, as announced by the Heavenly uiessen- 
gers, and as actually designed, to promote peace on 
earth, and display good-will towards men. St. Paul 
Jiowever represents the publication of tlie Gospel as a 
manifestation of Divuie displeasure. " The wrath of 
God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and unrighteousness of men." 

We must here carefully observe tliat, although 
these representations of the intentions and effects of 
the Gospel be of an opposite tendency, yet they are 
not at all contradictory. They only take a different 
view of. tlie same subject; and apply their observa- 
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tions to different parts of the same very complicated 
system. 

No one, who is conversant witli tlie ecrip^ucCB 
either of the Old or New Testament ; no one, who has 
considered the predictions contained in tlie former, 
and traced the conduct of tlie Jewish nation through 
different periods of transgression up to that dreadful 
consummation of national guilt, which is recorded 'm 
the latter ; no one, I say, who has thus read anjl 
reflected, can possibly doubt tliat the will of God, 
declared by the Gospel, contained a denunciation, of 
woe, as well as an offer of grace. The law of Mpg^ 
was expressly projiosed to the people of Israel as,^ 
tilessing and a curse : — " Behold, I set before you 
this day," said Moses, " a blessing and a curse; a 
blessing, if ye obey the commandments of the Lo^t] 
your God, which, I comipaiid you .thi? dfijji: .ffii^iS 
CTrse, if ye will nqt icJ3^.%:,cpmD:wdin?p|^l^,^ 
Lord your God.""i| , [. :-■.*,,,,,■, ■ ., in^.,- ,:; ,(' *i:d\ 

In like manner, the law of Christ was anatiunce^ 
sts the only mean^ by which the effects of God's <Iis- 
pleasure against sin could possibly be averted, Th^ 
^remnner of our Lord dwelt only upon the vengeance, 
l^bich was about to be displayed, in order to awaJ^ea 
\a& hearers to immediate repentance. '* O gencra- 
tjpn of vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come 1 — And now also the ax is laid untq 
^e root of the trees: therefore every tre&.whifi^ 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast, 
mtio t^.fiie."!' There is indeed a stfikiiig teseqv 



' Deut. M. 26—28. 
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blance between the sobjects of this aildress of John the 
Baptist to the Jews, and of the Epistle of St. Paul tO 
the Romans ; for the Baptist not only represents the 
new revelation of the will of God as punitory and 
cnrt^rtive ; but he expressly states that tlic Jews will 
not escape its tremendous consequences, merely as 
descendants of Abraham ; since, in order to be justi- 
fied hke their great forefather, they must repent and 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance. Our Lord 
alsd, as He commenced His ministry with the same 
eShbrfation to repentance, which liad been so sternly 
incoitated by His forerunner ; so does He, in several 
periods of that ministry, intimate to His countrymen 
thfit, unless they receive and obey the Giospel, they 
Would he visited with exemplary punishment. And 
icf 'oi'ie of the very last discourses which He IieH witN 
thfr^sciples, before He was taken up into heaven, Hfi 
prbclairtied the two-fold end of His mission : " Hrf 
that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; but h(f, 
iBtt'believeth not, shall be condemned."' 
4^1iiis it appears, that the design of the Gospel is 
;!tly conformable to that of the law ; (as dispenJ 
sations proceeding from the same all-powerful and 
righteous mind ivould necessarily be ;) and that the 
character of the Gospel, given by the Apostle, is com* 
pletely borne out by the declarations of John the 
Baptist and by our Lord himself. It must not how- 
ever be for one moment imagined, that St. Paul 
contented himself with a partial view of this glorioua 
instance of God's love to mankind ; or that he de- 
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lighted ill contemplatini^ it under an aspect of hai'ah- 
ness and severity. On the contrary, he seizes every 
suitable occasion to set forth in the most attractive 
colours its features of g'oodness and mercy ; he expa- 
tiates with inexpressible warmth upon the treasures 
of Divine goodness ; upon the large and glorious 
effects of pardoning grace ; and upon the extent of 
benefit derived to tlie liuman race by the all-sufficient 
atonement of our Saviour. — But here it suited the 
purpose of his argument, both as respected Gentiles 
and Jews, to describe the revelation newly made in 
its more terrific character ; as an indication of writh ; 
in order that the Gentiles might be more fizUy sen- 
sible of the great and glorious privileges which they 
were offered ; and that the Jews, if possible, might 
still be awakened from the hardness of unbelief, and 
adopt the only means, by which the threatened pa- 
nisbinent could be averted. i 

From this short view of the design of this cele- 
brated Epistle, and from a comparison of the words 
of the text with the historical parts of the New Tes- 
tament, two important inferences may be drawn. 
One of these has been already intimated to you ; in 
the perfect harmony, which it so far establishefi be- 
tween the language held, and the doctrine taught, 
by St. Paul and his Divine Master. 

The other inference is of no less importance^ 
because it has a direct and powerful bearing upon 
the use and application of our religion, as the former 
evidently confirms its truth. The conclusion, to 
which I would now draw your attention, may appear 
the more worthy of it, as it probably varies in no 
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slight degree from the tenor of Kome coramenta upon 
this Epistle, which are frequently offered to the atten- 
tion of Christiana at tlie present day. This conclu- 
sion is, the moral tendency and practical benefit of 
the Gospel. We see that it is solemnly and truly 
described in the text, as " a Revelation of God from 
heaven afjjainst all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men," — Now this is not only a just, but a most salu- 
tary, view to take of that religion, which we firmly 
believe ; by which we profess to be guided, and hope 
to be saved. 

Tlie manner, in which this righteous end of God'i 
government was accomplished, and the additional 
motives which have thencefortli been supplied to the 
virtuous endeavours of mankind, will more properly 
become the subject of our consideration, when other 
parts of this Epistle pass under our review. At pre- 
sent, abstracting ourselves from all fancied doubts or 
real difficulties; and dismissing from our view all 
epeeulative refinements ; let us ponder tlie words of 
the text. Let us receive them as the declaration of 
an inspired Apostle to be written even in our hearts ; 
and in proportion as we are anxious, for ourselves 
and those most nearly connected with us, to escape 
" tlie wrath of God revealed from heaven," let ns, 
with earnest and unceasing care, endeavour to pre- 
serve ourselves and tliem from " all ungodliness and 
imrighteousness-" 
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THEBKFO^S BEINC JURTIFIEB BY FAITH, WE HAVE PEACH 
WITH QOD THROUGH OUR LORD J£SUS CBBIST. 

In the pro9ecution of that design, which I an- 
nounced at the commencement of my ministerial 
labours last year, and wliicli with some occasional 
intermission has thus far continued to occupy youi- 
attention, I talie for the subject of my present 
Discourse, the fifth chapter of St. Paul's Epistle to 
the Romans. 

And first I shall briefly state the substance of the 
Apostle's reasoning ; then comment upon some par- 
ticular passages, which may the better enable us to 
arrive at the scope and meaning of the Apogtolica] 
Epistles. Clearer ideas concerning them may guard 
against some errors, which have generally prevailed, 
from the want of observing this great and funda- 
mental rule of sound interpretation ; namely, that, 
as many of the causes, which induced St. Paul to 
write, were incidental, temporary, and local ; so must 
a great portion of his expressions be interpreted of 
those ])eculiar times, and not considered equally 
applicable to any other period of Christianity. 

The Apostle's arguments then in this chapter are 
especially directed to the support and comfort of the 
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Gentile Christians ; and to prove that they had at least 
as much interest in the death of Cltrist, and as much 
riglit to the benefits, which that important event con- 
ferred, as the presuming and supercilious Jews. He 
pdnta out in what manner the death of Christ pro- 
duces not only hope from the prospect of future 
glory, but consolation under present affliction. And 
that this prospect of future good, which is in itself so 
delightful, while it supplies patience under tribulation, 
will assuredly be realized, he argues from the con- 
siderfttion that Clirist died for the world, while it was 
yet hi a state of sin ; when so few comparatively had 
shewn any disposition to receive Him. Surely then, 
i^-if the Gentile world were reconciled to God, 
through the blood of the Saviour, when they were 
yet sinners ; — surely they would be finally saved 
through Him, when they had been justified; when 
die state of sin had been put off. In the variety 
tjf ■ ai^uments, which St. Paul employs to confirm 
the ' faith of his Gentile converts, and to enable 
thetti to bear up against the opposition of the Jews, 
•who -fiercely contested their claim to any privilege 
«^'-ithe Gospel, unless tliey would also submit to 
■^fiiyfike of the law, the following is urged with pecu- 
Ktu* force, if we bear in mind the situation of those, 
■tfhom he was endeavouring to convince. In dis- 
%?e^ng the promises made to Abraham, upon which 
^h^ Jews exclusively relied, he had before shewn that 
'thcGentiles might be justly considered followers of 
that " faith which he had, being yet uncircumcised ;" 
St* that he " might be the father of all them that 
■bferlieve, though they be not circumcised." If the Jews 
objected to this inference, and would not allow the 
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privileges of Divine Revelation to be extended to niiy 
but the natural descendants of Abraham, still they 
could not possibly deny that the Gentiles H-ere de- 
scended from Adam. In the present chapter, there- 
fore, St. Paul es])lains the manner, in which the death 
of Christ operated to the deliverance of all mankmti 
from the penalty of Adam's transgression — " as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin ; and 
so death passed upon all men ; " " even so, by the 
righteousness of one, the free gift came upon all men 
unto justification of life." He goes even further than 
this, for the more effectual persuasion of his Gentile 
converts ; and, contrasting the effects of Christ's 
righteousness with the sinfulness of Adam, contends 
that the benefits derived from the one far outweigh 
the evil entailed by the other. The main argument 
then of the chapter before us turns upon the efficacy 
of the death of Christ in the pardon of sin, with a 
special reference to the case of those, who had befen 
recently converted from idolatry ; at the same time, it 
exhibits a clear and comprehensive view of that 
astonishing act of Divine benevolence, which is at 
once calculated to improve the knowledge, confirm 
the faith, and awaken the gratitude, of every sincere 
Cliristian. 

"■ II. Having thus pointed out the anbstance of the 
Apostle's reasoning in the fifth chapter, I proceed to 
comment upon some particular expressions, the con- 
sideration of wliich will assist us in arriving more 
readily at the scope and meaning of the Epistles in 
general. 

" Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus CImst." 
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The Apostle here sums up the reasoning of the 
preceding chapter ; hi which he had shewn that 
Abraham was justified, considered righteous, or 
received into covenant with God, because of his 
faitli, and not by reason of circumcision. In hke 
uiitnner he argues that the Gentile world might, by 
reason of faith, and without any reference to the law 
of Moses, be justified, cleansed from their former im- 
perfections and impurities, and considered worthy of 
being admitted into that new covenant, which was 
established through Jesus Christ ; who is therefore 
styled, the Mediator of tlie New Covenant ' ; or, as 
ifr is more commonly, though with less propriety, 
called, the New Testauient. 

' J And here I must beg you particularly to attend to 
tks nature and quality of the ideas, which are 
assembled in the scriptural meaning of tlie word 
/' covenant." As iu other cases, where the inconceiv- 
able greatness and incommunicable perfections of the 
Almighty are concerned, the Sacred Penmen are 
under the necessity of using language adapted to our 

, comprehension. And therefore, although, in human 
transactions, the notion of a covenant, or agreement, 
between two parties implies sometliing apjjroaching 
to equality, yet in holy writ, the expression is em- 
ployed to denote that conduct on the part of man, 
which is agreeable to tlie Divine will ; and the re- 
ward, which the Almighty is graciously pleased to 
,b^*ow upon such conduct. The meaning then, 

"■ ' See'Hebr. viii. 6, iijqi Ix. 15. tvhere Staiinn w less pToperla 
rendered, " testament ;" but in xii. 24. again properly, " JesuS 
itltp.jyiodiiitor of thu N«w .Covenant." 
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which we fihouW affix to the '* New Covenant," ia 
this. If we so believe in Jesus Christ, the etertial 
Son of God, as to live in conformity with the rules 
which He has laid down for our guidance, the 
Almighty is pleased, in such a case, to declarei,on 
His part that He will b^tow upon us everlastiilgi 
bappitiess iu the life which is to come. Iftiii 

The very notion of a covenant or treaty iinplicxi 
yon see, conditions to b^ performed, as well as con* 
cessions to be made. And those conditions are thab\ 
We "live soberly, righteously, and godly in . tl^. 
present world." So that, when the Apostle talk»i(^( 
persons, "being justified," as in the text; and tin 
other places, " being justified freely by His graCe/'/it 
mwins, being admitted to the pri\'ileges of tHfe* 
Christian covenant, o& that term has been just i^r 
plained. It is clear then that we must approtwh- 
with caution, as well as reva*ence, the important' 
doctrine of Justification by Faitb. We should ijon- 
sider that the very different situation, in which (he 
first converts to Christianity were placed, calls upon 
us to use the expressions most circumspectly, when- 
soever we enlarge upon the spiritual condition of 
Christians at the present day, and tlieir prospect of 
final salvation. No7ie indeed are to be accounted 
rigJiteouj^ hifore God for their oivn itorks or d^-' 
servings, hut only for the merit of our Lord and^ 
Samaiir. Nevertheless, some distinction must be 
made in applying the words of the text to the re- 
spective cases of the primitive Christians and of our- 
selves. Converts from Paganism and even Judaism 
w;5fj(\ si^ifi, ifl b^.l'jvgttp^ b,y„fa)th"— ;/mM denoting 
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the acceptance of a new religion, in contrast with the 
oM. But when these expressions are applied to such, 
as are sprung- from a long-continued series of Chris* 
tian ancestors, and who have neitlier licld the doc^ 
trines, nor been infected with the habits, of any otliet 
religion, the proposition must be understood in ^ 
different sense, or at least explained in a different 
manner. The doctrine applicable now is this. We 
are put into a state to obtain final salvation upon the 
terftls propounded in the Gospel. While we believe 
afl'that Christ and His apostles have declared, we 
itiust *>bey all that He has commanded '. 

nBut'what is the exact force of the declaration that 
''we ]m.ve peace ivith God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ''? We shall understand this better, if wc 
tdte into our considei-ution at the same time the* 
statement in the 6th verse ; " For, whai we were y^ 
leiihemt strength, in due time Christ died for the tte" 
godly."' . . ^ ,-.-. it, 

■j'fyoiB will observe that St. Paul, at the conclusion' 
fKin ij It'! 

•^ Upon that Article of our Church, which refers to this par- 
ticular doctrine. Bishop Burnet has justly oLserved that the 
word,' "forth, in the Neiv Testament stands generally for tht'' 
cbnij^e^ ef Chrtatiaiiity,"' in oppositioR to " the hav, -n-iiieU 
stoodi as gcucrallv fur the complex of the whole Moaaicol di^ 
pensatiun." And shortly after he subjoins, " The bclieving.tlii? 
revelation, and thut great article of it, of Christ's being the Son of 
tiod, and the true Messias that came to reveal His Father's 
offer Himself up to be the sacrilice of this new 
cmiqnaitti is oflcii repreaented as the great and only condition of> 
the,(^v^ua&t on our part; but still this yiitVA must include the. 
whole Gospel, the precepts as well as the promises of it, and 
receive Christ as a Prophet to teach, and a King to rule, as well 
as ^ Priert to save us." Article XI. p. 170. 8vo. Oxford, 1805. 
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of the last chapter, and througiiout the present, 
identifies himself with those, whom he was addressing, 
and for whose comfort and instruction principally he 
composed this Epistle ; " the converted Gentiles." 
It bespeaks a dehcate consideration for the feelings 
of those, whom he was bound to ad\Tse; and it 
softens the effect of tlie liarsh epithets, wliich he was 
under tlie necessity of applying to them before their 
conversion. In this, and in other Epistles, he is in 
the habit of describing the Gentiles in then- uncon- 
verted state, as " without strength," as " ungodly," 
as " sinners," and as " enemies."* These are cha- 
racters, by which he designates Gentiles in their 
state of idolatry ; before they heard the name of 
Christ, or were persuaded to accept Him as their 
Saviour. They are characters, ^vhich properly de- 
scribe the total corruption of tlieir hearts and lives, 
and tlieir deplorable ignorance of every thing relating 
to the true God. In this respect, they were much 
more unhappy than the Jews; to whom the per- 
fections and the will of God had been revealed ; and 
who had a just title to be considered the people of 
God, so long as tliey obeyed the law, under which 
they were placed. Being thus selected from the rest 
ef the world to be the depositaries of the Divine will, 
and favoured in a variety of instances by the inter- 
position of a special Providence, they might be CQi^ 
sidered, according to the imperfection of butUMi 
language, upon some terms of friendship with Godt; 
^hile they were confessedly members of that rdi^oos 
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* See Locke's Poraj^iraiic and Note. 



pOlityj which He had been pleased to establish ameng 
them. The Heathens on the contrary are described 
as " without Btrength," as utteriy incompetent to any 
godly word or work ; as " unholy," and as " sinners." 
And to sum up all in one comprehensive term, tboy 
are represented as " enemies to God ; " as in a state 
of direct rebellion against Him and His laws. This 
state of contumacy, or of hardened opposition to the 
Divine will, is expressed yet more fully in the Epistle 
to tlie Ephesians : " Ye, being in time past Gentiles, 
.... were without Christ, aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenants of 
promise, having no hope, and without God in the 
VorM." ' 

Now, those who are strangers, require to be made 
known-; those, who have been enemies, must first be 
reconciled, before they can be on a footing of friend- 
siiip, or can properly expect to receive favour; In 
this manner, the Gentiles, instead of being any longer 
strangers, are represented as having b^ng made 
known, or become acquainted with God; instead of 
Continuing enemies, they became reconciled, or were 
feoeived into His iavour. The means of this great 
reconciliation was the death of Christ, who offered 
Himself ii willing sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
-world; hi order that this sinful world might be 
justified, or counted as righteous in the sight of God ; 
:ond, through faith and repentance with perseverance 
-in a goodly course, be finally saved at the last day. 
-This reconciliation of sinful man to his Maker ; this 

' Ephea. ii. 11, 19. 
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propitiation of the Almighty through ^e blood of 
Christ, and consequent proffer of pardon to those 
who, by disobedience as well as inheritance, were 
partakers of the transgression of Adam ; this is the 
meaning that St. Paul intends to convey, when he 
says, in the words of our text " we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ." It corresponds 
precisely with another expression, which occurs in 
the eleventh verse, " through whom we have received 
the atonement ; "' it denotes that blessed eflfect of \Ak 
sacrifice of our Saviour, which constituted the exiti*- 
tion of original as well as actual sin, and jestdTftil 
&llen man to the favour of his Creator. '" 

This notion of peace restored, and of favour le^ 
tamed, is still furtlier explained by another passage: 
" But now in Christ Jesus ye " (that is, ye Gehttleb) 
" who sometimes were far off, are made' nigh by the 
blood of Cluist. For He is our peace, w-ho Jiath 
made both " (tliat is, both Jews and Gentiles) " otife! 
and hath broken down the middle wall of partition''' 
(that is, the wide distinction which formerly Sitbsiiited) 
" between UB ;-^that He might reconcile bothliWW 
God in one body on the cross; — and came-ian^ 
preached peace to you which were afar off," (that i^ 
the Gentiles,) " and to them that were nigh," (rrtetttt^ 
ing the Jews.) "* ^-^''"i 

While, with due feelings of awe and reverenetij'^ 
turn our thoughts to this wonderful act of graire 'M 
the Son of God, thus taking our nature upon HitM 
a^'iip ',(1 ' ,138 

• "'*'S^ a note on this text in rav ScniioiiB, Vol. II. p. 486!'^ 
lottertEphte.ii'.lSjrfc. - ' ' . ' '-"^" 



and ali«^<Uag Hie imioceiit blood upon the cross fof 
pur redemption, we must not fail to remember that 
the expressions, here used by St. Paul, were intended 
tapignify the unhappy condition of Gentiles in their 
VficpixTerted. state ; as other expressions of sorrow 
afltA- reproach denoted the wiifuhiess of the Jews and 
their loss of the Divine favour, at tlie particular titn^ 
when tlie Apostle wrote. We cannot therefore be too 
eautwus how we misinterpret the language trf Holy 
Wrif* and apply to our own cases or to tlie ease of 
atay^ /eIlo^>" Cliristians, words and phrases, which were 
ftsipressly levelled against the conduct and condition 
of Jews or Gentiles, before their conversion to 
Christianity. We and our forefathers for manyige- 
n^^ions have happily been received into the chuffch 
rfjiGhrist; -and therefore neither, we nor they, Joan 
^1 considered as " without strength," " ungodly,'* 
'frsiimers," or " enemies," in, the sense, in which theid 
pspressions were applied by St. Paul to the Geatile 
cqpKerts of hisi own day. i;i, iimf. 

^'S-Hwis are we provided with a seasonable ,Gaatioi) 
ag^st. groundless fear, if at any time, trom wantof 
ft I clear conception of the Apostle's meaning, wd 
^oidd imagine that such expressions refer to our ow^ 
spiritual condition ; as also against presumptuous 
judgement respecting the state of any other luan, to 
^rhqm we might erroneously apply epithets, which 
^e pifewn to belong exclusively to the unregenorate 
Heathen. And thus does a clear insight into the 
sense of scripture enable us to draw a line of just 
dbtijiction between cases, which are really dissimilar; 
while it proves a safeguard against tiie misery of 
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despondency on the one hand, and the sin of uiichari- 
tablencss on tiie other. 

But a further caution ma.j be induced fromna 
correct apprehension of the terms employed by tJie 
Apostle, and perhaps it is the most necessary caution 
of all. And that is a caution lest we so interpret St. 
Paul, as to invalidate in the smallest degree the 
strength of the foundation, upon which Christian 
purity and Christian morality rest. If we apply to 
tlie case of all Christians at all times the language^ 
which is applied to Heathens upon their first "erQ- 
bi-acing the Gospel ; or if we apply even to tliefr 
fmal and complete justification what ia said of their 
primary justification, or admission into the kingdom of 
God and his Son, we shall sanction the worst heresies 
t(f the Antinomians ; we shall give a further currency 
to the mistakes of enthusiasts in our own days, who 
uphold a distinction between faith and good worfc^, 
which ia as injurious to the salutary effect of the 
Gosjw], as it is opposed to its plainest declarations. 
Now there is not any clear-sighted man whatsoever, 
^ho does not at once perceive that all interpretations, 
which lead to such consequences, must be at variance 
•flrth the real intention of the word of God ; although 
tVtei-e may be many, who, from want of close attention 
to the different parts of Scripture, which are placed 
in seeming opposition to each other^ may not be able 
to point out in what the fallacy consists, nor how it 
may be best refuted. i i 

I trust that the observations, made upon the 
present chapter, as well as the foregoing parts of the 
Epjstle, will have assisted iij, clearing up inucli which 
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mig^ht have been obscure, and in reconciling ^rhat 
might have appeared contradictory. I shall however 
endeavour to strengthen such impressions by one or 
two concluding remarks. 

In the eighth and ninth verses then of the chapter 
before us, the inspired author of the Kpistle makes 
an evident distioction between the justification which, 
he says m the text, had been attained by tlie Gentile 
Christians, and the final salvation which was to crown 
afti tlieir hopes, and reward all their endurings. 
-'f God commendeth His love towai-ds us, in that, while 
we^were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more 
tlien, being now justified by His blood, we shall Ite 
sated J'rovt wrath through Him." That is ; as I 
understand it : All our former oflfeiices are done 
away by tlie blood of Christ, and we are admitted ijito 
His Churcli. If we live henceforth according to the 
law which He lias given, we shall then be saved fixHH 
that final ' and everlasting judgement, which ia 
Scripture is emphatically called " wrath." Or,, to 
borrow an allusion from those games, of which our 
Apo£tle speaks ao often and so beautifully, " We are 
wow permitted to enter as competitors for tJie prize qf 
eternal life." That k justification. " If we |ier- 
severe, if we possess the gift of sanctification, we 
shall obtain the prize." That is salvation; or, a? 
£(»ne Divines call it, our second and fiual justifir 
aa)axfd'.\' I ^if'ci.-i ■■ , ' 

If this passage should not appear so decifiive as I 
byieweot to te, I must direct your attention to the 
■whole of the chapter following tliis. That splendid 

» See Veneer on the Articles, V.il. I. p. .^15. 
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Specimen of the Apostle's jjeciillarly animated ami 
earnest manner, consists of a series of arguments and 
exhortations, in order to prevent abuse of the doctrine 
of justification by faith ; in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of its being supposed, that the restoration to 
the Divine favour could be permanent or complete, 
without the entire abandonment of those sins, which 
had occasioned the Divine displeasure. 

Some, it seems, there were in the Apostle's days 
so ignorant and perverse, as to conceive that the 
grace, or favour, in ivhicli they had so largely par- 
ticipated, was to sanction future irregularity ; and 
that the Christian liberty which they enjoyed, was to 
exempt them from those restraints upon the appetites 
and passions, ivhich the theory even of Heathen 
morahsts represented as at least seemly and becoming, 
if not of indispensable necessity. To such unen- 
lightened and unworthy members of the Christian 
community, the Apostle addresses the indignant ex- 
postulation at the very outset of the sixth chapter. 
" What shall we say then ? shall we continue in sin, 
that grace may abound ? God forbid. How shall 
we, that are dead to sin, live any longer therein?" 

By every variety of argument, by the utmost 
■^icity of illustration, as well as strength of espres- 
I iflon, he shevss in the progress of the chapter, that a 
Christian life must necessarily be a life of holiness; 
and that every sin and impurity, which the Gentiles 
had committed in their unregenerate state, must be 
utterly abandoned, if they expected to reap any sub- 
stantial benefit from their conversion, and to partake 
of that eternal life, which was held out as the 
glorious recompense of those, and those alone, " who 



by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, 
and honour, and immortality." * 

It seems to me impossible that any one of a sound 
understanding, who looks at the whole tenor of the 
Gospels and Epistles, can seriously maintain that 
Christian faith is of any value, if it be not subservient 
to a good life. All such error must have arisen 
from very partial and incomplete views ; from 
catching up hastily some prominent expressions; 
dweUing upon them and them alone ; then forming 
a capricious system, to which every other part of 
Scripture, however clear and however repugnant to 
such conclusions, is made to bend. Let such super- 
ficial and mistaken reasoners give due attention to 
this sixth chapter ; let them consider it as in part 
qualifying, and in part extending, the statements of 
the preceding ; they will then surely be enabled to 
survey the Gospel in its full dimensions of practice 
as well as doctrine ; of utility as well as beauty ; of 
inexpressible purity as well as boundless mercy. 
Thus will they be brought to the clear compre- 
hension and grateful acknowledgment of entire per- 
fection in the Christian scheme ; and they will truly 
pronounce it to be as conducive to the moral im- 
provement and final happiness of man, as it illustrates, 
in the very highest degree, the wisdom and the 
goodness of Almighty God. 
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Romans, vii. 24, 25. 

6 wrbtcheb man that i am ! who shali, dei.ivsb mk 

. poqu.the body of thib death? ( tuakk god tilbougu 

jbsub chkist oua lord. so then with the hind i 

The" law op bin. ''"'' 

To those, who read the Scriptures, as they do other 
books, very superficially, the writings of St. Paul 
may not appear charged with any peculiar difficulty. 
By those, who read them with attention, but have 
not taken sufficient pains to examine the state of 
things concerning which he wrote, nor the language 
which he employed in describing it, they must often be 
thought not only difficult but inexplicable. To such 
indeed lie must appear occasionally to take unne- 
cessary pains in proving many points, which, to the or- 
dinary apprehension of Christians at the present day 
are plain and intelligible ; as for instance, that the 
law of Moses was not intended to be of perpetual 
obligation ; that it was insufficient for justification, 
neither did it contain any sanctiiying principle ; 
nather were its provisions to be enforced upon the 
Centile converts. But in carrying on the process of 
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demonstration, and in endeavouring fo lead the niiticis 
of his contemporaries to the acknowledgment of these 
truths, he must be thought by readers of a description 
just now mentioned, to bring forward arguments, of 
which the meaning and application are not very ap- 
parent. This is peculiarly the case, whenever the 
direction of his subject places him, as it were, in a 
state of involuntary opposition to the law of Moses ; 
and when he is compelled to deny its perpetuity and 
depreciate its efficacy. 

We must however recollect that St. Paul had not 
only his own deeply-rooted attachment to the Law to 
overcome, but that he had to encounter the strong 
and even natural prejudices of his countrymen ; who 
could not be enlightened, as he was, with respect to 
the real nature, coincidence, and contrast, of the two 
Dispensations. In the selection of arguments ap- 
plicable to the singular controversy in which he was* 
engaged, he was not to rely entirely upon the effect 
of logical deductions from acknowledged principles ; 
but he was to accommodate himself to tlie habits, 
understandings, and prepossessions of those, to whom 
he was opposed. Arguing with Jews in the character 
of a Jew, which he still sustained, although he felt 
and avowed its inferiority to that of a Christian 
Apostle, it was surely politic, if not absolutely neces- 
sary, to employ a mode of reasoning familiar and ac- 
ceptaUe to them : he was in a manner constrained to 
draw from a common source, and build upon pre- 
mises, which the teachers and disputants of the Syna- 
gogue were accustomed to regard as impregnable. 
We therefore observe great stress laid upon passages 
n2 




from the Old Testament as applicable to particular 
events ; and upon some allegorical analogies, which 
were doubtless received in the Jewish schools with 
all the reverence due to antiquity ; and wliich carried 
with them, by long acquiescence, the force and cer- 
tainty of truth. Yet their peculiar force and pro- 
priety may not be so evident to us, who are placed 
in circumstances widely different. We have been 
long accustomed to see tlie realities of the Gospel 
supersede the shaflows of tlie Law ; and to trace those 
events in the records of history, for the truth of 
which St. Paul was compelled to appeal to some 
dark sentence in their ancient oracles. If we would 
therefore duly estimate the merits of St. Paul as a 
reasoner ; if we would derive that instruction from 
his writings, which may enable us to wind our way 
securely through the perplexing paths of theology, or 
iWisely and virtuously through those of human life, 
we must take all these things into our consideration, 
and fully enter uito tlie situation and feelings of the 
parties severally interested in the questions at issue. 
Otherwise, we shall be enabled neither to appreciate 
: the weight of his arguments, nor perceive the length, 
to which alone they can, with safety or propriety, be 
carried. 

Of the style of writing thus peculiar to St. Paul, 
and of the difficulties attending it, this seventh chap- 
-ter of the Epistle to the Romans is a remarkable, 
(■•though by no means a solitary, instance. And I 
would recommend to all those, who think that the 
study of Holy Scripture can be conducted for the 
purposes of original research without unremitting 
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labour ; or rewarded by accurate knowledge witbout 
painful attention ; or who contend that, by some in- 
explicable operation of Divine grace, every part of it 
is as accessible to the understanding of the unlearned 
as of the most learned ; to all such I would recommettd 
the perusal of the chapter in question. It contains 
analogies so apparently forced, allusions so quaint, 
reasoning so uncommonly subtle, and figures so 
poetical and bold, that it certainly calls forth no or- 
dinary stretch of attention thoroughly to comprehend 
it. Besides this, some little difficulty may arise from 
the use of concealed dialogue, to which I have, on 
a former occasion, adverted ; but much more, from 
the singular introduction of an imaginary personage, 
acted upon by conflicting principles ; " the mind ", 
and "the flesh"; reason, and lust. The internal 
struggle carried on by these opposite principles, is 
described with uncommon power of language, and in 
terms sufl^ciently clear. But a lariety of opinions 
has been entertained, even by the ablest ttieologians, 
concerning the person, so intended to be represented. 
Into the particulars of those opinions I shall enter, 
as well as into some observations upon the words of 
the text, towards the conclusion of this discourse. 
At present I shall take it for granted tliat tlie person 
described in such emphatic terms is an unconverted 
Jew ; or at least, a man, unacquainted with the 
Gospel, possessed with a knowledge of duty, yet la^ 
menting his inability to perform it ; " enslaved to 
sin by the force of sensual appetite, yet sensible of 
his unhappy condition." * 

• Taylor, p. 305. , , , , 
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The course then, which it is proposed to pursue in 
commenting upon the chapter before us, is already 
marked out to you. It consists. 

First, Of a general account of the contents of 
the chapter. 

Secondly, Of observations upon different opinions, 
which have been held concerning the person, who is 
introduced in the seventh verse ; and whose struggles 
are so naturally described in the subsequent part- 
Lastly, you will be furnished with some remarks 
upon the two concluding verses, which have been se- 
lected for tlie text. 

First. The seventh chapter is addressed to the 
believing Jews ; " I speak to them that know the 
law " ; as the two preceding were to the believing 
Gentiles. But while he addresses his country- 
men with a dexterity of manner and with a desire 
of conciliation, which cannot be sufficiently ex- 
tolled, he still keeps in view his main design of con- 
firming Gentile converts in the faith, and support- 
ing them against the attempts of his countrymen to 
subject them to the law of Moses. 

The topic, which is chiefly liandled throughout the 
chapter, but a topic that required to be handled M-ith 
the utmost delicacy and caution, is the utter inefficacy 
of the Law as to all those purposes, which the Gospel 
professed to accomphsh ; and that the ends, to which 
it really was subservient, being now attained, it waa 
no longer necessary to be observed. He argues that 
it contained in itself no intrinsic power to remove 
sin ; nay, that in some respects it had rendered the 
Jews more liable to punishment for sin, than they 
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would have been, if the Jaw had not been revealed. 
He then proceeds to describe himself under the cha- 
racter of a sinner, in order to prove in a more lively 
manner how ineffectual the law was to cleanse from 
moral pollution ; or to supply sufficient motives or im- 
part sufficient strength, in order to avoid it. He per- 
sonates the feelings of a Jew in the state of sin and 
guilt, which he had described in the second and third 
chapters ; and, in the strongest terms, represents the 
misery of such a condition ; the better to establish 
lus inference; — namely, that relief from such a state 
could not be afforded by the Law, but only through 
the knowledge of the Gospel, and tlie merits of the 
Saviour. " O wretched man that I am ! " he ex- 
claims in his assumed character, " who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death ? I thank my God," 
he rejoins, " through Jesus Christ our Lord." Thus 
the conclusion of this, as of most other chapters, cer- 
t£unly of his wliole argument, is the infinite benefit 
procured through the mission and deatli of Christ ; 
the comfort and advantage of the Gospel — in the 
knowledge it reveals, in the motives it supplies, in 
tlie feelings it awakens, in the strength it imparts, in 
the mercy it displays, in the pardon it ensures. 

When I mention St. Paul's anxiety to prove that 
the Law ceased to be obligatory after the publication 
of the Gospel, it is quite unnecessary here to restrict 
the assertion to the ceremonial part of the Law. The 
moral part, including the ten commandments, which 
indeed form a prominent and important summary of 
all moral duty, is " everlasting, unchangeable, and as 
sudi, can never be abrogated." Hence it is that our 
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Saviour solemnly declared, " Not one jot, or one 
tittle, shall depart from the Law"; and aj^ain "I am 
not come to destroy, but to iiilfil die Law "; that is, 
tlie moral law, which the Gospel was undoubtedly 
intended to confirm and to improve, " Our Lord 
Jesus Christ ", excellently observes Mr. Locke, " has 
promulgated it anew under the Gospel, fuller and 
clearer than it was in the Mosaical constitution, or 
any where else ; having made the knowledge of it 
more easy and certain than it was before : so tliat 
the subjects of His kingdom, whereof this is now the 
law, can be in no doubt about their duty, if they will 
but read and consider the rules of morality, which 
pur Lord and His apostles have delivered in very 
plain words, in the Iloly Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament,"' 

An argument, or illustration, which St. Paul em- 
ploys in the outset of the chapter in proof of his po- 
sition respecting the nullity of the Law, may appear 
somewhat fanciful to us, though doubtless it was 
consistent with the mode of reasoning adopted by 
the Jewish Uabbies in their schools and synagogues. 
He compares the force of that obligation, which was 
imposed upon tlie Jews for observing the Law, to 
Uiat, by which the wife is united to her husband. 
When the husband is dead, the bond by which they 
were held together is dissolved ; and so, contends the 
Apostle, the law being dead, because the Gospel has 
been published, the Jews are no longer bound to 
observe it. 
, It is time however that,we advert to the next por- 
" Note on Eph. ii. 15. Taylor, p. 307- 
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tion of our subject ; which is, an inquiry about the per- 
son, who is introduced in so remarkable a manner in 
the seventh verse ; and who continues to be mention- 
ed in the first person throuj^h the remainder of the 
chapter. " What shall we say then ? Is the law 
sin ? God forbid. Nay, I had not known sin, but 
by the law : for I had not known lust, except the 
law had said. Thou shall not covet." 

That the reasoning throughout this rcftiarkable 
passage is of a curious and subtle quality, and very 
difficult to apprehend, must be inferred from the 
difTercnt lights in which very able theologians have 
viewed it. I will state my own decided opinion, 
fortified as I am happy to find it by some of the 
greatest ornaments of our Church ; and then I shall 
notice some, who take a diflfercnt view of the matter. 
It appears to me then quite demonstrable, that 
St. Paul is here describing the situation of a person 
in a state of sin ; without that knowledge which the 
Gospel alone can sup])ly, and that relief, which it is 
alone calculated to impart. It is plain that he could 
not intend to describe his own sensations; because 
the whole character is totally different from the ac- 
count, which he gives of himself even in a state of 
unbehef. The person introduced, as representing 
his own case in this chapter, describes himself after 
the following manner ; that " Sin wTought in him all 
manner of concupiscence " ; that " Sin deceived hira 
and slew him"; that "he was carnal, sold under 
sin " ; so that " what he did, he allowed not ; and 
what he would, that lie did not"; that "the good 
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which he would, he did not ; but the evil which he 
would not, that he did " ; and that " with the mind 
he served the law of God, but with the flesh, the law 
of sin." Now it is impossible that St. Paul should 
speak of himself in these terms, and at the very time 
he was an Apostle, when he declared thus of himself 
both before and after his conversion ; " Men and 
brethren, I have lived in all good conscience before 
God, until this day, " ' Again, " Herein do I ex- 
ercise myself, to have always a good conscience, both 
towards God and towards men."" In the Epistles he 
speaks with joy and gratitude of liis spiritual state ; 
and, with no unseemly confidence, of his recompense 
after death. " I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. Hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me at that day : and not to me only, but unto all 
them also, that love His appearing." ' It is, I hold, 
impossible that St. Paul, who speaks thus of himself, 
should set himself forth as the guilty and miserable 
wretch here pourtrayed. Why then use the first 
person ? Why, partly perhaps, giving way to his 
feelings, and anxious to express them as strongly as 
possible; but more from that delicacy, and that desire 
to avoid unnecessary offence, which prompted him to 
identify himself with those, whom he was admonish- 
ing or instructing ; and to place himself in the situa- 
tion of those, upon whom he was inculcating so mor- 



' Acts xxiv. 16. '^ 2 Tim. i 
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tifying a truth, as the utter inefficacy of the Law to 
all purposes of real righteousness. For these reasons, 
I conceive that he takes this method of describing, in 
a strong and lively manner, what the state of mind 
and feeling must be in one, who had to contend with 
the corruption of his nature without those weapons, 
which the grace of God and the sufferings of Christ 
supply effectually. He describes in short the state 
of the natural, unregenerate man, under the disease 
of sin, without being able to apply the remedy, 
which is to be found in the heavenly illumination and 
spiritual comfort, vouchsafed through Jesus Christ. 

It is not a little remarkable that this conclusion re- 
specting the description of person, whose struggles 
are so powerfully represented in this chapter, should 
be strengthened by some passages in Heathen writersj 
and that the combat between Reason and Passion 
should be depicted in the very same colours. One is 
that well-known delineation by 0\id of the struggles 
in Medea's mind between love and duty*. Another 
is the account given by Horace of his own feelings 
in the yery condition, which is here only supposed'' : 



■ Excute virgineo conceptas pectore Sawinas, 
Si poteg, infelix. Si posscm, sanior esseni. 
Sed trahit invitom nova vis ; aliudque Cupiilo, 
Mens aliud saadet. Video mcliora, proboque j 
Deteriitra sequor. uB'i'Au. vii, 17- 
-OUJ !■ Vivere nee recte, nee auaviter ; houd quia grunda in y^ai 
-lOtr: Cpntuderit vitea,-— -t.^ ^jj 
Scd quia mentc minus validus quam corpore toto. 
Nil audire velim, nil discere, quod level «grum ; — 
Quee nocuere sequar, fogiaai V|Ube proforc credam. 
EPI5T. 1. 8. 3, Bqq. 
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More in my mind tlian body lie my pains. I'IrtL 

Whate'er may hurt me, I mill joy pursue; 
Whate'er may do mc good, ivhh horror view. 

Hhe third Ls an exposition of a similar ease by a profess- 
ed Philosopher; eVei yap 6 d/Laprdvap ov OeXei. d/iap- 
rdvttv, dWa Koropdairat, BfjXov oti, o (ikv de\ei., av 
troiel, Kfflt o fj.i] OeXei, irai.ei'. "For since the sinner doth 
not wish to sin, hut to do rif^ht, it is plain, that what he 
willeth, he doeth not, and that which he doth not will, 
he doeth." The conclusion, so singularly strengthened, 
has the entire sanction of that admirable Divine, Dr. 
Clarke, wlio, in an elaborate and moat able Discourse, 
has gone through all the cases ; and clearly shewn that 
no other can correspond with the language of St. 
Paul. " The whole discourse," he says, " must ne- 
cessarily be understood of an unregenerate or sinful 
person, not yet converted to Christianity. I say it is 
plainly intended of a person, in his profession not yet 
Christian, and in his life vicious. Which though pos- 
sibly it might equally be the case, either of a Jew or 
a Heathen ; yet, because the Apostle is here more 
particularly directing his discourse to those of his own 
nation the Jews, for this reason I suppose it is that, 
according to his usual method of giving them as little 
offence as possible, he introduces his discourse !n the 
first person."" 

The same conclusion is supported by the high 
authority of Bishop Fell and Archbishop Seeker, Drs. 
Hammond and Whitby, Taylor and Doddridge ; and, 
what may perhaps occasion some surprise, by that of 



' Arrian. Epict. ii. 26. ap. Rosenm. 

I- Clarke's Sermons— exxx. Vol. IV. p. 330. 
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John Wesley. His commciit upon tlie passage is so 
clear and sensible, that I have great satisfaction in 
quoting it. " From the seventh verse to the beginning 
of the next chapter is a kind of digression, wherein 
the Apostle, in order to shew in the most lively man- 
ner the weakness and inefficacy of the law, changes 
the person, and speaks as of himself, concerning the 
misery of one under the law. This St. Paul fre- 
quently does, when lie is not speaking of his own 
person, but only assuming another character '. The 
character here assumed, is that of a man, first, 
ignorant of the law, then under it, and sincerely, but 
inefiFectually, striving to serve God. To have spoken 
this of himself, or any true believer, would have been 
foreign to the whole scope of his discourse." 

But notwithstanding this concurrence of weighty 
opinions, it is by no means to be wondered, that all 
should not be unanimous upon so singular and so 
difflq^lt a passage. Least of all, is it matter of wonder 
that Calvin should seize upon it as a strong hold for 
liis peculiar doctrines, and consider part of the descrip- 
tion, as intended for the Apostle himself, and part as 
representing the state of regenerate man. 

I must however acknowledge my surprise and 
mortification, that so just a reasoner and so shrewd 
an observer, as Dr. Paley, should have distinctly 
sanctioned the application of this striking passage to 
St. Paul himself. This he has done in a Sermon 
divided into three parts, and entitled " Sin encountered 
by spiritual aid."" I can only account for this 

» Rom. iil 6. 1 Cor. x. 30.— iv. 6, 
'' Sermons, 8vo. ]808. — pp. 406, sqq. 
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apparent want of perspicacity in such a sagacious 
writer by supposing, that he took up the passage with 
a view to the practical lessons it suppUed, without 
looking sufficiently to the context ; and without suffer- 
ing his mind to dwell upon the insuperable difficultiesj 
which preclude any application of it to St. Paul. 

For if, in the last place, we examine the words of 
the text minutely, particularly the last verse, the con- 
clusion, to which we have already arrived, will receive 
additional confirmation. 

But I shall first allude to the expression, "body of 
this death." This appears to be a periphrasis, not 
unusual with St. Paul. Thus we have " the body of 
sin,"" and "in the body of his flesh."" Calvin naturally 
enough interprets it, " massam peccati, vel cougeriem, 
ex qua totus homo conflatus est;" corresponding 
pretty nearly with the words of Bishop Hall ; " this 
mass of inward corruption, which dwells in this mor- 
tal and sinful flesh of mine." But Dr. Macknight'a 
exposition is much better. " ' The body of this death ' 
appears to be an emphatical Hebraism, signifying 
' the body,' that is, the lusts of the body, which cause 
^this death,' the death threatened in the curse of the 
Law." 

Let us however see how the question in the text is 
answered. " O wretched man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this deatli ? I thaidt 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord." It will be 
seen immediately that this is no regular, grammatical 
answer. And Dr. Paley is of opuiion, that the original 



• Chap. vi. 6. 
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reatlmg was xapts tov Oeov, instead of evxapKrrSi t^ 
&t^, " the grace of God," instead of " I thank God." 
I believe, however, it will be found, upon a more at- 
toative conBideration of the passage, that St. Paul 
wrote as it stands in our present copies. Only the 
words, " I thank God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord" should be included in a parenthesis *. For, if 
we take Dr. Paley's explanation togetlier with his 
supposition that St. Paul speaks of himself, he asks 
this question, " Wlio shall deliver me from the body of 
this death 1" To which the reply is, " The grace of 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord." But I answer, 
that St. Paul could not speak of liimself as subject to 
this body of death ; nor could he speak of his de- 
liverance through the grace of God as future, be- 
cause it had already been bestowed. — No one, who 
prayed in such unploring terms to be so delivered, 
could speak of himself as St. Paul does In this very 
Epistle, as having been "justified by faith," "justified 
freely." Let us now see what follows ; " So then, 
with the mind I myself serve the law of God ; but 
with the flesh, the law of sin." Of whom is thb 
spoken ? No doubt of the same person, that prayed 
to be delivered from this body of death. If then St. 
Paul were the person spoken of before, he must be 
the person intended now. So that, after thanking God 
for his deliverance through Jesus Christ, he relapses 
into the former state of ineffectual struggle against 
sin, and the grace of God has produced no good ef- 

• See Rosemnuller as well as Wesley. 
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feet. Surelj' here is a mass of contradictions, which 
could not occur in any writer of sound understanding ; 
still less in the inspired productions of an Apostle. — 
There must therefore be a decided error in those in- 
terpretations, wliich 6x the wretched contentifwi be- 
tween conscience and iniquity upon St. Paul himself; 
and this last verse must bear an unconstrained and 
natural relation to those, which have preceded. All 
this will appear perfectly plain, if, as I before observed, 
we consider the words, " I thank God, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord," as an involuntary exclamation of 
joy and gratitude, and as an acknowledgment, that he 
had been himself delivered from the melancholy state 
he had been describing. The very words of the 
Apostle tiierefore, if they be rightly understood, are 
opposed to the strange supposition that he hiid been 
describing himself ; for here, in his own person and in 
a way that cannot be mistaken, he points out the happy 
difference of his own spiritual condition from that 
which he had, in so lively a manner, delineated. — The 
force of this passage has been so truly felt, and is so 
well expressed by Wesley, that I cannot refrain from 
again adopting his words. " The Apostle (as his 
frequent manner Is) beautifully interweaves his asser- 
tion with thanksgiving : the Hymn of Praise answer- 
ing in a manner to the voice of sorrow, ' Wretched 
man that I am ! So then '-—he here sums up the 
whole, and concludes what he began, verse seventh. 
*I myself or rather 'that I ' (the person whom I 
am personatiug) till this deliverance is wrought — 
' serve tlie law of God with my Mind '—my I 
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and Cwisdenee declare for God — ' but with my flesh 
the 'law of sin ' — But iny corrupt pasaious and ap- 
petites stiil rebel." 

From the \'arious considerations which have now 
passed before us, we shall surely be justified in draw- 
ing the following important and practical conclu- 
sions. 

1st, That Holy Scriptuie, though sufficiently in- 
telligible in all material points of doctrine and in all 
points of duty, yet contains a variety of passages, 
about which many wise and good men have differed. 

2dly, That such passages, as are not so essential 
either for doctrine or duty at the present day, have 
yet given rise to the greatest part of those contro- 
versies, which disturb the repose of the Christian 
world. 

Hence, we derive lessons of becoming distrust in the 
accuracy of our own interpretsitions, and of charitable 
respect for those of other men, when we differ about 
the exact sense of Scripture. 

Lastly, we must remember with gratitude that 
we too are delivered from that state of miserable 
ignorance, which the Apostle describes so strongly. — 
We must acknowledge, with the warmest feelings of 
thankfulness, that instead of encountering the gloom 
and perils of an unconverted state, we have received 
the knowledge, and shared the blessings, of the 
Gospel, as it were, by inheritance. But then these 
feelings must not lie dormant ; nor merely touch the 
strings of the heart, or give a livelier flow to the ima- 
gination. — They must expand into action also, and they 
must bring forth the fruits of holiness, charity, temper- 
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ance and industry. — In vain shall we otherwise boast 
of our Christian profession ; in vain shall we other- 
wise presume that we have attained to that religion, 
which alone is pronounced bjr the Holy Apostle to be 
" pure and undefiled before God and the Father.** 
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BT. PAUL DOES NOT FAVOUR THE DOCTRINE OS' 
PERSONAL ELECTION OR REPROBATION. 



. 7,8. 

tfEITHBR BKCAUSB THKY ARE TUB SEED OP ABRAHAM, AHfi 
THBY ALL children: BUT, IN ISAAC SHALL THY BEBU BB 

FLESH, THESE ARK NOT THE CHtLDRBN OK GOO : BUT THE 
CHILDRKN OP THE PROMISE ARK COUNTED FOR THE SEED*. 

These words contain the substance of tlie reasoning, 
which is pursued by the great Apostle of the Geii^ 
tiles in this and the following chapter. The argument 
indeed assumes various forms, and branches out into 
a variety of ramifications. It is often clothed in that 
peculiar dress, which was suited to the sehools of 
Jewish philosophy ; and borrows its illustrations, not 
merely from the words of antient Scripture, but from 
a peculiar and traditional acceptation of those words. 
Moreover the quotations are occasionally introduced 
with so much suddenness, as to produce no little per- 

' Some of tile topics in this Discourse have been tirged in a 
previous part of this volume ; and for others I am indebted to 
Home Commentators upon this Epistle, particulsrly Mr, Locke. 
Nevertheless ; the mistakes, which hbve been occasioned by au 
erroneous view of tlic subject here treated, have been so serious, 
that I am anxious to place before my readers what I con- 
sider the correct interpretation of s most important part of 
Beripture. 

O 2 
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plexity to those, who have not attendtid to the very 
remarkable manner, in which tlie Rabbins were ac- 
customed to argue. This perplexity is not at allje- 
lieved by the ardent mind and abrupt style of St 
Paul himself — which, in other passages of his Epistles, 
render him difficult to be understood ; and, ui this 
ninth chapter more particularly, have unhappily given 
rise to a scries of errors ; which have the effect of at 
once disfiguring the beauty and invalidating the use- 
fulness of the Christian doctrine, and of introdwang 
discord into the bosom of the Christian Church. 

To notice every particular, in which doubt has 
arisen among the .honest, or mistake been propagated 
by the obstinate ; to explain at length every passage 
IB these two chapters, which must be obscure to the 
mere Enghsh reader ; would much exceed the limits, 
to which I am anxious to confine myself, in the ex- 
position of this celebrated Epistle. But I will place 
before you, as clearly and succinctly as 1 can, the 
main argument, which is kept in view throughout 
this ninth and the following chapter. In the course 
of this exposition I shall have occasion to advert more 
particularly to one or two passages, which demand 
attention from their importance, or require explana- 
tion from their obscurity. 

In the course of my observations upon the Epistle 
to the Romans, I have felt it my duty to call your 
attention to the one great cause of the many erroneous 
interpretations, which have been affixed to this and 
other parts of the New Testament. That cause has 
operated with smgular force upon this portion of the 
Epistle ; and therefore it is desirable that you should 
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be again reminded of the importance, nay, the indis- 
pensable necessity, of separating such expressions, 
arguments, and directions, as were incidental, local, 
and temporary, from those which are designed for the 
instruction and guidance of Christians in all ages ; 
which are universal in their extent, and permanent in 
their obligation. — It is by no means to be wondered 
that, in the age of the Reformation, when the Scrip- 
tures may be said to liavc been first unlocked for 
general use, and when Sacred Criticism was yet in 
its infancy ; that such a source of error should have 
existed, and that its effects should have been exten- 
sively prejudicial. Men's minds had been heated by 
the controversy, which was so long and so warmly 
carried on with the Church of Rome ; and they 
naturally searched the Scriptures with a particular 
view to that controversy ; to confirm the conviction 
they had already imbibed of the justice of tlieir cause; 
and to strengthen themselves with fresh arguments 
against an adversary so skilful and so unyielding. — ■ 
They were consequently less attentive to points, which 
might occasion dispute among Protestants themselves ; 
and they readily acquiesced in that interpretation, 
which the .words of Scripture seemed to present most 
readily. — But now, that the points in debate between 
Protestants and tlie Church of Rome have in great 
measure been set at rest, and the Scriptures have 
been searched in the progress of discussion among 
Protestants themselves ; — now, that Sacred Criticism 
has been improved by a more exact knoivledge of the 
state of opinion and mode of disputation jirevalent in 
the Apostolic age; by the habit of investigating the 
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tram of reasoning pursued by any writer mort ^osfc, 
ly ; and by a nicer discrimination of the properties of 
the language employed by the Sacred penmen ; — it 
is just matter of surprise, as well as regret, that such 
errors of interpretation should not have expired with 
tlie causes, to which they were mainly attributable. 
But such unhappily is the nature of error, more 
especially upon subjects connected with religion. 
The mind clings to it with a tenacity of prejudice 
seemingly more strong, in proportion to the want of 
any just principle of coherence ; and it is an effort of 
no ordinary manliness to suspect even the existence 
of it in our own minds ; still more, to have bold re- 
course to the more diligent and impartial researches 
of others, in order to detect its full extent, and assist 
in its effectual removal. Hence it is that the mistakes, 

Iwliich were propagated at the very dawn of the Re-r 
formation, are still enforced as the genuine doctrines 
of Revelation in this meridian splendour of Prot 
testant'sra ; that the authority of Calvin is quoted 
more often in support of positions, where he is wrong, 
than where he is right ; and that, in spite of the 
warning and remonstrance of St. Paul, too many are 
disposed to give themselves up to " old-wives' fiibles, 
rather than exercise themselves unto godliness." * 
Henee it is that what is urged in the Epistles in re- 
ference to the state either of Jews or Heathens at 
Lthat particular time, is applied by many, who call 
themselves expounders of the Gospel, to the condition 
of nianliind at all times. What is urged by way of 
' 1 Tim. iv. 7- 
i 
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explaining the dealings of the Almighty towards His 
once-favoured nation of the Jews, when they became 
disobedient, is made the foundation of a law for His 
dealing towards Christians, whether obedient or dis- 
obedient. Observations, which bear upon a par- 
ticular state of things, are construed into general 
maxims ; and the reasoning, which is directed against 
the opponents with whom St. Paul was especially 
arguing, is laid hold of in order to supply a rule of 
faith and of life to those, who are placed in a situ- 
ation entirely different. How little the greater part" 
of the chapters before us is calculated to strengthen 
such erroneous conclusions, or rather, how very little 
is applicable to any times or persons but those of ' 
which St. Paul wrote, will appear, when we enlarge 
upon the purport of his argument. 

The subject then, which is chiefly treated in these' 
two chapters, and which the reasoning pursued 
throughout them is intended to place in its true lights 
is the Call of the Gentiles ; that is, their admission to 
the privileges of the Messiah's kingdom, which of 
itself entitled them to the distinction of being ranked 
with the peculiar people of God. 

It will be observed by an attentive reader that th& ' 
subject thus proposed is treated here in a different 
manner from that, in which it has been handled ih 
the foregoing chapters. Tliere the offer of the Gospel 
is considered " ahsolulely, or in itself, as it is the effect 
of grace, free to all who believe, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, in opposition to the merit of any works, or 
of conformity to any law, whatever. — This reception 
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iiito the Chnrch is expressed under the name 'and 
notion of justification." " 

Here however St. Paul places the subject in a re- 
lative point of view. He confines himself to the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles ; and views their rec^tion 
into the kingdom and covenant of God, under the 
notion of calling or intitatton ; of election, or chmce. 
These, it is clear, are relative terms ; for where any 
are represented as called or invited to partake of 
a benefit or gratification, it is implied that others are 
passed over and neglected ; where some are selected 
or chosen, others are excluded and rejected. It is 
ohservable that our Apostle, with that delicacy of 
Sentiment, which we have already noticed, especially 
when he is arguing against the wishes or interests of 
his countrymen, leaves the painful part of the alter- 
native rather to be inferred, than expressly stated ; 
»nd does not explicitly treat the question of rejection, 
till the beginning of the eleventh chapter. 

Nothing surely can be more affecting ; nothing can 
more cleai'ly shew the reality of St. Paul's attachment 
to his countrymen ; while, at the same time, nothing can 
mark more strongly his unalterable conviction of the 
truth of the religion he had embraced, than the open- 
ing of the chapter, from which the text is taken. " I 
say the trutli in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also 
bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that 1 have 
great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. 
For I could wbh that myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen according to tlie flesh." 
» See Taybr, ].. 325. 
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' >:.TheiApostle here aduaaces still furth» in tlie die^ 
cussion of a topic most unwelcome to his countrymen, 
and wliich he had touched with the utmost gentleness 
in the beginning of the third cliapter. — "What ad- 
vantage titen hath the Jew 'I " lie exclaimed in the 
character of an Israelite, indignant that other nations 
should be associated in religious privileges with his 
own. " Much every way," replied the Apostle, soften- 
ing as much as possible the humiliating truths which 
it was his duty to unfold — " much every way ; chiefly, 
that unto them were committed the Oracles of God." 
He there contends against the selfish and mono- 
polizing spirit of his countrymen, who wished to con- 
fine to the professors of the Mosaic law all the favour 
of God. Here he enters upon a harder task ; and 
with evident reluctance girds himself to the effort of 
communicating tidings, which, so far from allowing 
them to indulge their boast of undisputed superiority 
over the Gentile world, would in fact divest them of 
their spiritual privileges, and completely destroy their 
hopeB of temporal pre-eminence. He is now preparing 
to record in explicit terms that consummation of 
national disappointment and disgrace, to which our 
Saviour had indeed alluded more than once in the course 
of His miuistry, but in more dark and figurative terms. 
*' I say unto you, that many shall come from the east 
and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven ; but the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast out into outer 
darkness: there shall he weeping and gnashing of 
teeth." * 

■ MiLtt. viii. 11. 
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It was not to be expected that higoitd and ob- 
stinate Jews would patiently listen to declarations, 
subyersive of all their national pretensions, and afirortt*' 
ing to all their religious prejudices. It was even va- 
tural that serious and well-disposed men should 
doubt the accuracy of assertions, which appeared to 
be at variance with those sources of religious know- 
ledge, which Jews and Christians held in equal re- 
verence, though they explained them in different senses. 
Nor was it hkely that a presage of so much evil to their 
civil poHty, so much censure upon their individual 
conduct, and such utter annihilation to their claims of 
spiritual superiority, should be received without the 
most determined opposition; nor without a confident 
reliance upon the arguments, which they wielded 
in defence of their national opinions and national 
glory. 

They particularly insisted upon their descent from 
Abraham, to whom the promises of possessing the 
land of Canaan, and that in his seed all the families of 
the earth should be blessed, were originally made. 
They interpreted these promises as an assurance of 
Divine favour, to be exclusively enjoyed by the pos- 
terity of Abraham; to be manifested also by the 
possession of earthly dominion and other temporal 
advantages. This argument, resting their exclusive 
clahn to the favour of God upon the promises made 
to their great progenitor, had been put forward in 
the fourth chapter ; and liad there received an answer, 
adapted to the position in which the argument then 
stood, and in which the law of works was contrasted 
with the offer of grace tlirough faith. — But the Jew 
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W3fi not soessily dislodged from that strong hold of 
national riglit, which he conceived himself to occupy 
in consequence of his descent from Abraham. St. 
Paul therefore enters into a more particular consider- 
ation of this question ; and argues, that his country- 
men could not prove that they were entitled to the 
peculiar favour of the Almighty, merely because they 
were descended from Abraham. If the possession of 
spiiitual privilege and national distinction were en- 
sured to those, who could trace their lineage to that 
distinguished Patriarch, then might the Ishmaelites 
as well as the Edomites claim at least to be put on a 
footing of equality with the children of Israel. — For it 
was well known that Ishmael was the son of Abraham 
as well as Isaac ; and Esau his grandson as well as 
Jacob. " Not as though the word of God hath taken 
none effect. For they are not all Israel, which are 
of Israel : neither because they are the seed of Abra- 
ham, are they all children; but. In Isaac shall thy seed 
be called. That is, They which are the children of 
the flesh, these are not the children of God ; hut the 
children of the promise are counted for the seed. For 
this is the word of promise, At this time will I come, 
and Sarah shall have a son. And not only this ; but 
when Rebecca also had conceived by one, even by our 
father Isaac; (for the children being not yet born, 
neither having done any good or evil, that the pur- 
pose of God according to election might stand, not of 
works, but of him that calleth ;) it was said unto her, 
The elder shall serve the younger." 

The argument therefore, which is conducted in this 
^nd in the succeeding, chapter, leads to the concln- 
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Bion ; that, whatever privileges the Jews had receiv- 
ed from God above other nations ; and whatever ex- 
pectations the promises made to their forefathers 
might raise in them, yet they had no just reason for 
complaining of the manner, in which it now appeared 
that the Almighty was prepared to act towards tliem. 
His present dispensation of severity, no less than 
His former one of mercy, was in strict accordance 
with the promise, which He made to Abraham, and 
with His frequent declarations in Scripture. It was 
no injustice to the Jewish nation, if God now thought 
fit to exercise in favour of the Gentiles the same 
sovereign power, by which He preferred Jacob the 
younger brother and his posterity to be Hia people ; 
instead of Esau and his posterity, whom He rejected. 
" The earth is the Lord's ;" the nations that possess it 
have not any title, but what He gives them, to the 
countries they inhabit, nor to the good things they 
enjoy. He may dispossess or even exterminate them, 
when it is His supreme pleasure. As He destroyed the 
Egyptians in the deliverance of the Israelites ; so He 
may, according to His good pleasure, raise or depress, 
take into favour or reject, the several nations of this 
•frorid *. 

It will here be observed that the very argu- 
ments, by which the Apostle endeavours to convince 
his countrymen that they could not vrithout injustice 
complain of the loss of the Divine favour, served to re- 
mind them in how great a degree that favour had 
been displayed towards them; as they ought also to 
have produced the effect of awakening their con- 
» See Locke, Preface to Sect, viii. 
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eeiences to the recollection of how little they deserved 
the fiontinuance of that favour. In the process of his 
argument indeed lie appeals to the Scriptures ia 
proof of that melancholy fact. He shews by tlie 
evidence of God's own declaration, that the body of 
the Jews were to be rejected, and that a reinnant 
only of the faithful were tp be preserved : — that to 
these were to be joined the believing Gentiles, in order 
to form " a peculiar people," a religious community, 
acceptable to their Almiglity Sovereign. " As he saith 
bIso in Oseej 1 will call them my people, which were 
not my people ; and her beloved, which was not ber 
loved."' In concluding this part of his argument, he 
^iiew^ thait the Jews, whatijoever surprise they might 
testify, or whatsoever complaint they might utter, at the 
.announcement of that humiliation and punishment 
which awaited tliem, had been long ago apprised both 
of the efiect and cause by tlie plainest testimonyof tliose 
antient oracles, to which they were so fond of appeaJr 
Ing. — " But 1 say. Did not Israel know ? First Moses 
saith, I will provoke you to jealousy by them that are 
no people, and by a foolish nation I will anger you. — r 
Bat Esiuaa is very bold, and saith, I was found of 
them that sought me not ; I was made manifest unto 
4iicm that asked not after lae. But to Israel he saith. 
All day long I have stretched forth my hands unto a 
«lisd>edient and gamsayuig people." '' 

I shall now, in ctmcluson, advert more particularly 
to one of the most considerable of those mistakes, 
-wiiich have originated in a misapprehension .o^..Sj^ 

25. ^ Rflm. X. 19—21. 
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Paul's manner of arguing. No part indeed of his. in- 
valuable writings has been more fatally perverted 
than the reasoning of this ninth chapter, but moFe 
particularly that expression of the eleventh verse, 
'• that the purpose of God according to election might 
stand, not of works, but of Him that calleth." These 
expressions have been so grossly mistaken, as if they 
implied that the Almighty, by some arbitrary and 
immutable decree, had selected certain individiUiU of 
the human race for the purpose of bestowing upon 
them eternal life, without any lefercnee to tlieir 
moral conduct and fitness for such a blessing; while as 
capriciously He had doomed others, with an equal 
disregard of their actual behaviour and quahfications, 
to everlasting perdition. It should seem that the 
mere statement of sucli a supposition proves at once 
its Untruth ; for it is at variance with tlie benign at- 
tributes of the Deity, while it is most discouraging to 
the virtuous exertions of His creatures. To every 
sober-minded and attentive reader it will be im- 
mediately apparent ; that the election here spoken of, 
by the absolute decree and purpose of God, cannot 
be that of individuals to eternal hfe ; nor the re- 
probation, by a like absolute decree, to eternal misery; 
but the election of communities to the present pri- 
vileges, and external advantages of the kingdom of 
God in this world ; and reprobation, or rejection, as 
it signifies the not being favoured with those privileges 
and advantages '. Those who wish to follow a chain 
of„.clo8e and satisfactory reasoning upon this im- 



' See Taylor, p. > 
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portarit point, will do well to consult the Commen- 
taries of Locke and of Taylor, as well as of Wesley, 
who is equally decided in his opposition to this sad per- 
version of Gospel doctrine. I will only mention one 
of the many arguments, which have been brought 
forward in this much debated question. "Agreeably 
to the purpose of God according to election, it was 
said unto Rebecca, ' The elder shall serve the 
younger ;' meaning the posterity of the elder and the 
younger. For ' the Lord said unto her, Two na- 
tions are in thy womb, and two manner of people 
shall be separated from thy bowels : and the one 
people shall be stronger than the other people; and 
. the elder shall serve the younger.' ' These are the 
words, which signifiy tlte purpose o/" God according 
to election. Therefore, the election refers to Jacob's 
posterity, or the whole nation of Israel. But all the 
Dation of Israel were not absolutely elected to eternal 
life. Therefore the election of Jacob's posterity to 
those privileges, was not absolute election to eternal 
life." " 

From this summary of the Apostle's argument, we 
have seen that it is confined to the rejection of the 
once favoured people of God, and the admission of 
the Gentiles to the privileges of the Gospel. The 
chapters before us are occupied with a consideration 
of the reasons assigned by the Jews against the jus- 
•tice, or even possibility, of such a proceeding on the 
■part of their Almighty Lawgiver, and with the 
answers which the Apostle urges against the vahdity 

= Gen. nxT. 23. " Taylor, p. 330. 
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of those reasona. The whole diacuasion turns upon 
matters, which have long ceased to have any practical 
effect ; except they be employed as so many argu- 
ments against Jews of our own time, whom it may 
be wished to convert to our faith. It is clear there- 
fore that the expressions and arguments of the Apos- 
tle cannot, with the least propriety, be applied to 
questions agitated among Christians as matter either 
of f^th or conduct. Far better then would it be for 
the peace of the Catholic Church of Christ ; far more 
conducive to the comfort of individuals ; if those, who 
embark in religious controversy, or who are entrusted 
with the sacred office of religious instruction, would 
cease to bring forward, in support of their erring con- 
ceptions, texts, which belong to a widely dilferent 
state of things; and if, instead of disturbing the 
minds and consciences of their fellow Christians by a 
continual reference to passages, obscure or intricate, 
they would bestow their time and attention upon the 
more ettsy and ■practical lessons of the New Testa- 
ment ; such, as would at one and the same time tend 
to their own godly edifying, and promote more effec- 
tually the good work of peace and of charity among 
all men. 
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Vl of the gentiles into the chuhch, and 
jassagbs in scripture relating to it, explained. 



Rom. IX. 13. 

AS IT IS WRITTEN, JACOB HAVE I LOVED, BUT E§AU UAVR 

In my last Discourse, I took a general view of the 
reasoning pursued throughout this ninth and the 
fidlowing chapter ; and I now invite your attention 
to some observations upon particular passages. The 
explanations, into which I propose to enter, may be 
found useful, not only as throwing light upon what 
may otherwise have appeared dark and diflGcult ; but 
also as giving an insight into the principles, by which 
the interpretation of many other parts of Holy 
Scripture may be regulated and assisted. 

Perhaps I cannot fix upon any passage in the first 
instance, which is more useful in elucidating the 
phraseology of Holy Writ, than the words selected 
for the text ; " As it is written ; Jacob havtf I loved, 
but Esau have I hated." 

When we recollect that this application of a pas- 
sage in the prophet Malachi refers to a solemn decla- 
ration of the Ahiiighty ; while the Apostle expressly 
alleges that the children, of whom it was spoken. 




^ 



were not yet born, neither had done any good or 
pvil ; it is plain that the words cannot be taken in 
their literal acceptation. It is inconsistent witli every 
feeling of piety and of good sense to impute a noxious 
or vindictive quality to the ineffable purity and good- 
ness of the Almighty Ruler of the Universe. The 
gross impropriety of any such imputation would be 
aggravated, by supposing such hatred to be extended 
towards creatures, not only not offending, but not 
even in existence — The inconsistency and impro- 
priety will however be completely removed, if we 
attend to the usages of the Hebrew language, both 
in the structure of sentences, and in the meaning of 
particular words. When I say, the Hebrew language; 
I allude to its properties, as transfused into the Hel- 
lenistic idiom of the Septuagint Version and New 
Testament. — Now this language has a difficulty in 
expressing what grammarians term, the comparative 
degree. So that, " when the sacred writers mention 
two things or persons, with the intention of signify- 
ing that one of them is to be preferred before the 
other, tliey convey their meaning in the form of two 
distinct and opposite propositions."" In Hosea, vi. 6. 
our version supplies an instance both of the common 
and of the Hebrew form of expression. " For I 
desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge 
of God viore than burnt offerings." In Matt. x. 20. 
- " For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you," the meanmg evi-- 
dently must be, " not so much as." In St. Mark 

■ See my Sermons, Vol, I. p. 44?. II. p. 23, with tlit re- 
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again, " Whosoever sliall receive me, receiveth not 
me, but him that sent me."' So, in St. Luke; 
*' Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but 
Weep for yourselves" — that is, " weep rather for 
yourselves."" Again, " Labour not for the meat 
that perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting- life " — that is, " labour not so much for 
the one as for the other ;" or, " labour more for that 
which endureth unto everlasting life, than for that 
which perisheth." ' Once more ; " He that believeth 
on me, believeth not on me, but on him that sent 



But, besides this method of expressing a compa- 
rison by the form of antithesis, tiie Hellenistic sense, 
which is affixed to the verb rendered " hate," removes 
every objection, which might otherwise arise from 
an application of the ideas, which accompany it in 
our language, to the dispensations of the Almighty. 
The Hebrew verb, N3tl^, has a much milder sense ; 
being merely relative and implying a less degree of 
preference. As I have, in another place", entered 
fully into this qualified sense of the verb " hate" in 
scripture, I shall now only bring forward a very sin- 
gular confirmation of it, which is found in the third 
chapter of the 2d Apocryphal book of Esdras. The 
Apocryphal books are often valuable for the senti- 
ments they contain, but more especially for the illus- 
tration they supply to the language of tlie Canonical 
Books of the New Testament. Unfortunately, such 

Ch. ix. 37. " CIi. xxiii. 28. ' John, Ch. vi. 27. 
<> Ch. xii. 44. - Sermon XXII. Vol. I. 
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use cannot be made to any great extent of that now, j 
referred to, because it is preserved in no Hebrew or 
Greek copy ; but in a few Latin, and one Arabic 
version. From the general colour of the style as 
well as matter, I firmly believe that it was written 
by an Hellenizing Jew, a convert to Christianity, yet 
retaining a strong attachment to the Law. With 
all the disadvantages of its existence only in a Version, 
some light nevertheless is thrown upon passages in 
the Sacred Volume ; and such, you will perceive, is 
distinctly reflected upon the text by that, which I 
am about to read to you. " Now when they lived 
so wickedly before tliee, thou didst choose thee a man 
from among them, whose name was Abraham. Him 
thou lovedst, and unto him only thou shewedst thy 
will : and madest an everlasting covenant, promising 
him, that thou wouldcst never forsake his seed. And 
unto him thou gavest Isaac, and unto Isaac also | 
thou gavest Jacob and Esau, As for Jacob, thou i 
didst choose him to thee, and put ty Esau : and so | 
Jacob became a great multitude."* , 

In the verses following the text, and connected 
closely wdth its argument, there is an abruptness in 
the introduction of quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, and an obscurity in some of the expressions, i 
which require the sense to be dilated by a para- 
phrase. " What shall we say then ? Is there un- 
righteousness with God ? God forbid. For He s^th to 
Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have 
■ mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will 

I = 2 Eadr. in. 13. ' 
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have compassion. So then, it is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy. For the Scripture saith unto 
Pharaoh, Even for this same purpose have I raised 
thee up, that I might shew my power in thee, and 
that my name might be declared throughout all the 
earth." 

You will call to mind what has been already said 
upon the subject of this chapter. That subject is 
the call of the Gentiles into the church and kingdom 
of God. And the call is vindicated by an appeal to 
the uncontrollable power of the Almighty in dispos- 
ing the affairs of this world, and making nations 
prosperous or otherwise according to his Sovereign 
pleasure. The Jews argued thus : " God promised 
Abraham to protect and favour his descendants. We 
are his descendants. Therefore God must protect 
and favour us." But said the Apostle, " All Abra- 
ham's descendants are not protected and favoured in 
the same way. Islimael was driven out to make 
room for Isaac, and Esau was set aside for Jacob." 
" Still," rejoined the Jew, " we are actually His 
people; He cannot set us aside without injustice." 
To this sort of reasoning the Apostle is replying in 
the verses just read to you ; and you will bear in 
mind that the rock, upon which so many have split 
in expounding this chapter, has been, applymg to the 
future destiny of individuals arguments and expres- 
sions, which referred only to the present privileges 
and advantages of a community; chiefly no doubt of 
a spiritual nature, nevertheless temporal*. 
" Sec Taylor, p. 333, 
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The substance of the verses in question is tliis : 
" What shall we say then? Is there any injustice 
with God ill choosing one people to Himself before 
another, according to His gooil pleasure ? By no 
means*. la not His doing so very consistent with His 
own words to Moses, ' I will have mercy on whom 
I will have mercy'" &c. ? i. e. My pardoning and re- 
ceiving tills people again for my church, after their 
heinous act of idolatry, is what I am far from being 
obliged to. I forgive them by an act of my own 
sovereign authority over all people. You see then, 
this natmtal jirk-tiege of the Jews or any otlier 
people being a peculiar church is disposed of in 
God's own M'ay, and as He pleases'. Neither the 
purpose of Isaac who designed it for Esau, and 
willed him to prepare liimself for it ; nor the endea- 
vours of Esau, who ran to hunt for venison that he 
might come and receive it, could place on him the 
blessing ; but the favour of being made in his pos- 
terity a great and prosperous nation, the peculiar 
people of God, in preference to those who should 
descend from liis brother, was bestowed ou Jacob by 
the mere bounty and good pleasure of God himself^. 
And as God thus disposes of His favours to nations, 
so He orders punisltments upon offenders according 
to His own good pleasure. He may punish or pardon, 
destroy sooner or later. This is exemplified in the 
case of Pliaraoh and his people, to whom He thus 
spake after his long and incorrigible obstinacy. " For 
this cause have I raised thee up," &c. i. e. Whereas 

■> Exod. xxiii. 10. 
'' Locke. 
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indeed you deserve to have been long ago destroyed, 
yet it was my pleasure to defer it, and keep you for 
a more exemplary destruction'; while, by tlie very 
same act of sovereign power, my favour may he 
more conspicuously shewn to the Israelites, whom I 
have chosen at this time to he my people." 

This visitation of Divine displeasure upon Pharaoh 
is expressed in terms, which have occasioned some per- 
plexity — and before I conclude this head, I will lay 
before you some obser\ations of the sagacious Dr. 
Hey; and refer those, who wish to see the whole 
question sifted more fully, to an admirable discourse 
of our present diocesan''. " God raised vp Pharaoh 
in order to shew His power ; the plain fact was, while 
Pharaoh was under the rod, under any of the plagues, 
he was kut>tblc and submissive ; when they were re- 
mitted, he exalted himself, and grew aiTogant again. 
But though in plain language he exalted himself, yet, 
when the transactions were considered as a part of 
God's government, the expression was, God exalted 
him, or raised him up ; by allowing him that relaxa- 
tion from punishment, which occasioned his insolence. 
And this was very suitable to Jewish phraseology. 
The effect of Pharaoh's insolence was, to make God's 
protection of the Israelites more striking, and much 
more celebrated than it would otherwise have been ; 
which is, in like manner, as a part of Divine govern- 
ment, thus expressed, ' that my name may be de- 
clared throughout all the earth.'" '^ 

' Pyle. * Bp. Blomlield, Serin. VIII. 

' Hey's Lectures, Vol. IV. p. 46. See Wesley on tliis 
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Before I enter upon some expreBsions in the con- 
duding part of the chapter, which throw light upon 
the phraseology of the New Testament, I shall 
allude to otliers, which are found from the 20th to 
the 24th verse, and which have been perverted to the 
doctrine of ahsolute and arbitrary election and repro- 
bation. The language is peculiarly figurative, and bor- 
rowed from the eighteenth chapter of Jeremiah. That 
prophet is illustrating God's absolute power in dispos- 
ing of nations, by imagery drawn from the potter's 
power over his clay. St. Paul adopts the same imagery 
in aid of the very same proposition ; only he enters with 
somewhat more of minuteness into the comparison. 
As the potter from the same lump of clay makes one 
vessel unto honour, another unto dishonour ; that is, 
one for an honourable, another for a degrading use ; 
so does tlie Almighty endure with much long-suffer- 
ing vessels of wrath fitted to destruction ; i. e. 30 
does He permit the existence of nations, which abuse 
the blessings of His providence, and become the in- 
struments, through whom His power in punishing 
objects of His displeasure is displayed. In like manner, 
does He make known the riches of His glory upon the 
vessels of His merey ; i. e. in like manner does He ex- 
tend His bounty to others in such a way, that they 
may seem created as instruments and examples of 
His exceeding goodness. Surely, here is nothing 
strained in this interpretation ; nor is any meaning 
conveyed at all derogatory from the attributes of 
God, or at variance with the usual tenor of Hb dis- 
pensations to His creatures. Communities, as well 
as individuals, appear to differ so remarkably in the 
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degree, in which the gifts of Providence are assigned 
to them, that some, in comparison of others, may 
appear " vessels of wrath ;" while others are mere 
objects of *' mercy." 

We may now proceed to the consideration of some 
phrases in the ancient Prophets, which have had 
much influence upon the language of the Evan- 
gelists and Apostles. " Esaias also crieth concerning 
Israel, Though the number of the children of Israel 
be as the sand of the sea, a remnant shall be saved. 
For He will finish the work, and cut it short in 
righteousness : because a short work will the Lord 
make upon the earth." Here the words of Isaiah, x. 
22, 23. are quoted, though the latter verse is trans- 
lated in words very different from those, which I 
have just read from St, Paul. The Apostle evidently 
quotes from the Septuagint ; and between his worda 
and those of tlie Greek version, the difference is 
shght and merehj verbal. But between the Hebrew 
and the Septuagint there is a great dissimilitude ; as 
you will judge, when I read to you the corresponding 
verses of Isaiah. I shall however prefix the two 
verses which immediately precede, as they are impor- 
tant for the matter, which I am anxious to illustrate, 
" And it shall come to pass in that day, that the 
remnant of Israel, and such as are escaped of the 
house of Jacob, shall no more stay upon him that 
smote them ; but shall stay upon the Lord, the Holy 
One of Israel, in truth. The remnant shall return ; 
even the remnant of Jacob, unto the mighty God. 
For though thy people Israel be as the sand of the 
yet a remnant shall return : the consumption 
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decreed shall overflow witli righteousness. For the 
Lord God of Hosts shall make a consumption, even 
determined, in the midst of all the land." The con- 
cluding words of this passage are rendered very dif- 
ferently ill the 28th verse of this ninth chapter, as we 
have just observed. I will give the sense of the 
passage, according to some learned Expositors. 
" Though the number of the Israehtes be as the 
sand of the sea, yet but a remnant will so behave 
themselves as to be saved. For when the Lord 
comes to cast up the numbers of good and bad. He 
will find but a short balance of true Israelites, and 
the destruction of the unbehevers will be very large 
and great."' 

I wish now to fix your attention upon the words, 
" a remnant shall be saved," as illustrated by the 
29th verse, which in fact is taken from the nth verse 
of Isaiah, c. i. " Except the Lord of Hosts had left 
unto us a very small remnant, we should have been 
as Sodom, and we should have been like unto Go- 
morrah." 

In many passages of the antient prophets, which 
are cited by the sacred writers of the New Testar 
mentj as alluding to the circumstances of the Gospel 
Dispensation, mention is made of a small number of 
Israelites, who sliould form an exception to the great 
body of their countrymen, by embracing the terms 
proposed in the New Covenant. This small number, 
or remnant, were to be saved; or, to escape that 
manifestation of the Divine displeasure, which was 
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denounced against such as mig^ht continue impenitent, 
and refuse to believe and accept Hina who was in 
due time to be revealed as their Iledeemer ; even the 
Messiah. This was in perfect conformity with tiie 
warning, wliich their inspired Lawgiver had given of 
the sure consequences of disobedience. " Ye shall 
he left few in number, whereas ye were as the stars 
of heaven for multitude ; because thou woiddest not 
obey the voice of the Lord thy God." " The pro- 
phetic anticipations of the Messiah in the succeeding 
ages of the Law were in complete accordance with 
this terrific warning ; wliile they lay open some 
source of iiope in the favour, that was to be shewn 
to the chosen few. " The remnant that is escaped 
of the bouse of Judah shall again take root down- 
ward, and bear fruit upward : For out of Jerusalem 
shall go forth a remnant, and they that escape out 
of Mount Zion : the zeal of the Lord of hosts shall 
do this." Such are the words of the Prophet Isaiah 
in his xxxviith chapter, vv. 31, 32. and there is an 
obvious coincidence between them and those of Joel 
in the last verse of his second chapter. " And it shall 
come to"^ass, that whosoever shall call on the name 
of the Lord shall be dehvcred : for in Mount Zion 
and in Jerusalem shall be deliverance, as the Lord 
Iiatb said, and in the remnant, whom the Lord shall 
call." 

Now it must be observed by those, who wish to 
tnark the properties and ascertain the signification of 
words in the New Testament, that, in the 
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just quoted from Isaiah, the Septuagint has e^ 
'lepovtraXijfi e^eXevtrovrai ol KaTa\eXei^iiJ.€POi, Koi ol 
tra^dfievoi e'f opovs Si<iip' corresponding with these 
words of our translation, " Out of Jerusalem shall 
go forth a remnant, and they that escape out of 
Mount Sion." — Also in the passage from Joel; what 
is rendered, " shall be delivered," is in the Septua- 
gint version, " shall be saved ;" and for " in Mount 
Sion and in Jerusalem shall be deliverance" the 
same version has la-Tai avatrfo^afievoif, " shall be he 
that is saved." 

Hence it appears that, in the phraseology of the 
Septuagint version, which affords the best clue to the 
meaning of the original of the New Testament, " the 
remnant," so often spoken of in the Old Testament, 
is identified with the term ol a-a>^dfi£voi, or " the 
saved," in the New; that the meaning of " to save" 
and " salvation" must by no means be restricted to 
the benefits of eternal life; but, in a great variety of 
instances, may he shewn to imply relief fi-om temporal 
evils, as sickness, or any national calamity. Ol 
trca^dfievot, or " the saved," will then be found to 
designate, in the first instance, those among<lhe Jews, 
who formed an exception to the rest of their country- 
men, by giving implicit credence to the mission of 
Jesus, as their Messiah ; and so escaping the fate, 
which awaited their impenitent countrymen in the 
destruction of their capital, and their total extinction 
as an independent state : in a more lax sense, it may 
be taken to denote, generally, converts to Christianity. 
From this explanation, intelligent readers of the New 
Testament will be able to detect the real meaning of 
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many passages ', where tlie terms " to save," " saved," 
and " salvation," are applied exclusively, but impro- 
perly, to eternal life. They will at once see the real, 
but mistaken, notion imder which a Jew, infected with 
the prejudices of his countrymen, inquired of our 
Saviour, " Lord, are there few that be saved ?" They 
will also perceive that our own translators in the Acts 
of the Apostles, with some deviation from their usual 
correctness, have rendered the concluding verse of 
the second chapter, " The Lord added to the church 
daily such as should be saved" instead of, " the 
saved," or " such as were willing to embrace the 
Gospel." 

I must here recur to that singular production, 
which has already been cited in this Discourse, the Se- 
cond Book of Esdras. As upon other topics, so upon 
this wliich we are now handling, it bears a strong 
impress of Jewish opinion ; and tliat opinion is con- 
veyed under a form which could scarcely have been 
moulded by any band, except that of a Jew. The 
book fortunately is apocryphal ; so that the erroneous 
opinions which it sanctions, cannot occasion the mb- 
chief, wMch may flow from misapprehension of the 
texts, just quoted from Canonical books. The pas- 
sage alluded to stands at the beginning of the eighth 
chapter. Esdras is represented as holding a dialogue 
- with an angel, representing the Most High God. 
This angel then is supposed to aay, " The Most 
High hath made this world for many, but t/ie world 
to come for few. I will tell thee a similitude. 

See a note in niy second Vol, of Sermons, p> 545. 
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Esdras ; As when tliou askest the earth, it shall say 
unto thee. That it glveth much mould whereof earthen 
vessels are made, but Httle dust that gold cometh of; 
even so is the course of this present world. There be 
many created ; but few shall be saved." 

From the whole of what has been now said, addi- 
tional weight appears to be given to those observa- 
tions, wliich have already been forced upon us con- 
cerning the acknowledged difficulties, which are to be 
found in Scripture ; and the unhappy consequences, 
wliieh have followed from the errors, to which they 
have given occasion. 

It should appear then, in the first place, not 
merely desirable, but even necessary, that an order of 
men should be set specially apart, as well for the 
ministration of rehg^ous offices, as for the examination 
and explanation of such difficulties. 

Secondly, these ministers cannot employ a portion 
at least of their time more consistently with the duties 
of their profession, than in discriminating such 
passages as relate to conduct, from such as contain 
the seeds of doubtful disputation ; while, 

In the last place, the attention of all othors should 
ever be given most devotedly to plain statements of 
doctrine and peremptory rules of conduct; ratlier 
than such, as involve points of angry controversy, or 
merely supply materials for curious speculation. 




GIVEN UNTO 
VOU, 
V THAN Jd» OUGHT T 
, ACCORDINO AS OOB I 
5 OF FAITH. 



In conformity with his practice in other Epistles, 
St. Paul, having concluded his observations upon 
those subjects of a doctrinal and controversial nature, 
which he was anxious to explain for the sake of his 
brethren the Jews as well as the Gentile converts, 
devotes the close of' his address to the Romans al- 
most wholly to matters of a moral and prudential 
nature. - A more splendid illustration of the views 
contemplated by the great Author of our religion for 
the effectual regulation of the feehngs and manners, 
suited to and enjoined upon the subjects of His spi- 
ritual kingdom, cannot surely be exhibited ; except 
indeed in that mixture of simplicity and wisdom, 
which at once charms and improves us in the lessons, 
which flowed from the Ups of Jesus himself. Never- 
theless ; although there is little in these concluding 
chapters, but what is of a practical nature, and al- 
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though, as I have often had occasion to remark, what- 
ever is practical in the Holy Scriptures, is generally 
plain and intelligihle ; yet even in this more per- 
spicuous and, I may add, more useful, part of the 
Epistle, we must not expect to find every expression, 
or every passage, equally clear to the apprehension, 
equally removed from doubt. The peculiar language 
of the New Testament sometimes affixes a meaning 
to words, different from what they bear in other 
Greek writers ; and, besides the usual influence of 
the Hebrew idiom, the new situation, in which the 
converts to the Gospel were placed ; the new relation, 
which they bore to one another and the God and 
Father of them all ; could not but give additional 
variety to the ideas previously conveyed in Hellenistic 
Greek. Both these causes, namely, the particular 
situation, in which the first Christians were placed ; 
and the singular idiom, in which the Apostle wrote ; 
will be found to occasion some difficulty in two pas- 
sages, which I propose to make the subject of the 
following Discourse. The first of these appears in 
the concluding part of the verse selected for the text, 
" According as God hath dealt to every man tlie 
measure of J'aith." The other is that apparently 
more singular and difficult passage at the twentieth 
verse : — " In so doing, thou shall heap coals <^ fire 
upon his Iteadr 

I. In considering the words of the text, we can- 
not but remark with what skill as a writer, and what 
feeling as a man, St. Paul passes from the consider- 
ation of doctrine to conduct ; and, with what nice 
gradation of precept, he makes a transition from 
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general and public duties to jiarticular and privnte. 
At the close of the previous matter in this Epistle, 
he had burst into an exclamation of rapturous wonder 
at " the depth of the riclies both of the \visdom and 
knowledge of God!" He observed that "all the 
great dispensations of Providence are, with unsearch- 
able wisdom, designed finally to issue in events of 
mercy; it is therefore, with great eloquence of affec- 
tion, that he awakens attention to personal holiness 
and the practical duties of the Gospel by that par- 
ticular motive'. "I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God." Having tlius awakened tlie 
attention of all, he first enforces upon the Jewish 
converts at large a consideration of the difference be- 
tween their late and present profession ; next, indi- 
rectly, but strongly, he presses upon the Gentiles the 
necessity of estranging themselves entirely from the 
errors and vices of their past life. Then we come to 
the text ; in which, and the five following verses, he 
lays down rules for their ptiblic conduct ; for the 
guidance of such, as were in any way distinguished 
from their converted brethren, by the particular 
nature of the gift with which they were favoured, 
<X office witli wliich they were entrusted, for the edi- 
fication or benefit of the community. Having finished 
his directions as to their conduct in a public cha- 
racter, he commences his advice and instruction to 
. them as individuals. 

Such is the natural and easy method, in which the 
Apostle arranges the topics, upon which he wished 
to treat. That part of them, which I have now ee- 

' S™ T. Ediviirds in D-Oyly aud Mnnt'S Bib 
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lected for the purpose of explanaticm, obviously re- 
lates to the behaviour of the converts in a public 
character. 

" I say, through the grace given to me, to every 
man that is among you, not to tliink of himself more 
highly than he ought to think ; but to think soberly, 
according as God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith." This verse, explained as it is by 
those which immediately follow, evidently refers to 
the exercise of those endowments of the Holy Spirit, 
■which were vouchsafed, at that particular period, to 
such, as made a public profession of faith by receiving 
baptism. It refers also to the discharge of those 
offices of pre-eminence and activity, which were 
found necessary in the infant Church, under the 
guidance of the Spirit, for the decent regularity of 
their proceedings and the proper distribution of their 
funds. Such, 1 say. is the obvious meaning of the 
text, as interpreted by the verses which follow. For 
the two next describe, in figurative but intelligible 
language, the necessity of different offices and distinct 
duties in a community ; as, of different uses and dis- 
tinct functions in the members of a human body. 
Then he continues; "Having then gifts, differing 
according to the grace that is given us, whether pro- 
phecy, let us prophesy according to the proportion 
of faith : or ministry, let us wait on our ministering ; 
or he that teacheth, on teaching ; or he that exhort- 
eth, on exhortation : he that giveth, let him do it 
with fiimplicity ; he that ruleth, with diligence ; he 
that shcweth mercy, with cheerfulness." 

I have said that St. Paul proceeds in a regular 
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method in laying down these rules for the conduct of 
Christians. Yet there appears in tlie latter part 
some confusion of method ; some intermixture of 
subjects. " Giving ", and " shewing mercy ", may be 
duties of a private nature ; and do not seem, at first 
sight, to occupy their place very naturally between 
*' exhorting " and *' ruling." Upon full consideration 
however it will be found, that these clauses, as well 
as the rest, belong to public duties ; such as were 
entrnsted to the deacons, whose appointment is re- 
corded in the sixth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

The object then of St. Paul in the direction, which 
he gives in the text and verses following, is to pre- 
vent the improper use of spiritual gifts ; to discourage 
all unseasonable pride on account of any office, with 
■which they were entrusted, and which might be at- 
tended with some temporaiy pre-eminence or autho- 
rity. That spirituid gifts were freely bestowed upon 
such, as were baptized ; and that they were some- 
limes perverted to purposes of ostentatious display, 
and even uncharitable pride ; we learu from parts of 
the other Epistles, but especially the twelfth and 
fourteenth chapters of the fii-st to Corinthians. The 
former of these chapters indeed is an admirable 
comment upon the passage we are considering, as to 
the variety of gifts bestowed ; as to the disposition to 
peiTert them ; and as to the necessity of offices, dis- 
tinct in their operation, but not unequal in utility or 
<3ignity, illustrated by a reference to the human body, 
in a way, similar to that, winch has just been men- 
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Having thus disposed of the geoeral ineaniiig; and 
seen, what lessons of discretion and modesty i^t 
Apostle vras desirous to inculcate ; we now come to 
those expresaons, with which the text conehideB ; 
^^ according as God hath dealt to every man the 
menswre of faith!* 

If you bear in mind t1^ connexion wUch subsists 
between the text and subsequent verses, yon Moll petr 
ceive without difficulty that the words of the ^ixth 
verse, *^ according to the proportion qffaith^ cor- 
respond with those, to which I have already called 
your attention ; " according as God hath dealt to every 
man the measure (f faith!* The meaning is the 
same also with that passage, " Unto every one of qs 
is given grace, according to the measure qf the gift 
xf Christ 2"^^ for this is explained by what is men- 
tioned within a very few verses ; " He gave *, or ap- 
pointed, " «ome, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and 
some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers*" 

An exhortation to think soberly, or to preserve a 
modefift and composed mind ; not elevated by the dis- 
tinction conferred by the gifts of the Spirit, or ap- 
pointment to an office ; nor depressed <by a dis- 
paraging sense of unfitness for either ; must seem im 
appropriate recommendation from an Apostle. He 
must also have had strong reasons for enforcii^ it in 
consequence of the disposition to abuse jSfueh ^- 
vantages, which he had seen i^'ev^ing ^moj3g t^ 
Corinthians. ksA in reference tD 4:fae gtfts o{ d^ 

Spi/it, it is by no means difBctilt to m±&mt £»r die 

• - . _ ■ ■ ' ■ ■-■ . • I ' 

* Ephes. iv. 7. 
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intiraatioD, that they were dealt out, * according to 
the measure of £uth " ; in proportion to die extent of 
that sincerity and zeal, with which. they severally em- 
braced the Gospel. It may however at first appear 
somewhat difficult to comprehend the reason, for 
which it is said that " God dealt to every man the 
measure of faith." If faith be the actual and sole 
gift of the Almighty^ what merit did it imply in the 
recipient ; and how could they, who did not possess 
the gift, be so justly censurable for unbelief i 
, These questions must be answered ; first, by again 
calling your attention to the custom of the whole 
Jewish nation in ascribing every event, that takes 
place here below, every inclination of our minds, 
every proceeding in our conduct, to the absolute will 
and sovereign power of God. In a certain sense no 
doubt this is true ; but then it must be so understood, 
as to be perfectly compatible with free-will ; and, in 
reference to that free-will, the expression, '' God hath 
dealt to every man ihe measure of faith ", is equi- 
valent to this; ''in proportion as every man is endued 
with, or possesses, faith." But perhaps a more satis- 
factory answer will be found in the peculiar and qua- 
hfied acceptation of the term "faith." 

This word has a variety of significations in the 
hooks of the New Testament ; and, among other 
meanings, it implies> first, that disposition of mind 
which prompted men, at the very first publication of 
the Gospel, to admit the pretensions of Jesus as the 
Messiah, and to rely on Him alone for their justifica- 
tion. Thus we read of *' the righteousness of God, 
which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon 
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all them that believe." And Eigain ; " Therefore we 
conclude that a man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law." This faith then is opposed to 
dependence either upon the law of Moses ; or upon 
moral works performed under any other law ; and 
was available to the first justification. This was the 
commencement of a Christian life ; and the founda- 
tion of Christian hope. But, that it was not the 
sole vital principle of religion, nor the only means of 
realizing the blessed hope of immortality, is perfectly 
clear from that impressive exhortation of St. Peter ; 
" giving all diligence, add to your faith virtue ; and 
to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance; 
and to temperance, patience ; and to patience, god- 
liness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; and to 
brotherly kindness, charity. For if these things be 
in you, and abound," continues the Apostle ; hut noi 
otherwise, is surely the fair and manifest inference ; 
" they make you that ye shall be neither barren nor 
unfruitful in the knowledgeof our Lord Jesus Christ. 
■Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligence to 
make your calling and election sure : for if ye do 
these things, ye shall never fall." This is undoubt- 
edly a most full and salutary comment upon the 
limited meaning, actually conveyed by the word 
faith, in some important texts. It shews that, unless 
the virtues there enjoined " be in men and abound ", 
their knowledge of the Gospel would be "barren and 
unfruitful"; that, unless they "do those things", 
practise those duties, "their calling and election" 
would 7iot be confirmed, but they would inevitably 
fell. In this limited sense, the word " faith " is used 
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by St. James, in that well known passage, which by 
some has been thought at variance with those just 
quoted from St. Paul ; whereas there really is a per- 
fect accordance of doctruie between both. " A man 
may say. Thou liast faith, and I have works ; shew 
me thy ftuth without thy works, and I will shew thee 
my faith by my works. Thou believest that there 
is one God : thou doest well ; the devils also believe 
and tremble. But wilt thou know, O vain mau, that 
liuth without works is dead ?" * 

Another sense, in which the word " fmth " is used, 
is that firm persuasion of the veracity of Jesus, and 
confidence in His divine mission, which qualified a 
person for the reception of any favour from on high ; 
any act of Divine grace, in the communication of mi- 
raculous relief, in the power of bestowing it, or in 
the exercise of any spiritual office. Such I conceive 
to be the faith, spoken of in the text ; for it is clearly 
mentioned in sucli a manner, as to be distinguished 
fi'om other species of faith in other parts of the New 
Testament. When the centurion avowed his con- 
viction of the power of our Saviour to perform a mi- 
raculous cure upon one who was absent, our Lord 
exclaimed ; " I have not found so great faith, no, not 
in Israel ! " When the disciples questioned their 
Master as to the reason, why they could not expel 
the demon from the epileptic youth, he replied, 
"Because of your unbehef! For verily I say unto 
you. If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say unto this mountain. Remove hence to yonder 



• Jumes, c. ii. 18—20. 
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place ; and it shall remove ; and QOthing shall be im- 
possible unto you." * When the impotent man at 
Lystra attracted the ootice of St. Paul, it is said the 
Apostle '■ perceived he liad faith to be healed." " 
Sl James directs that •* lie, who lacks wisdom, should 
ask of God, that givtd^h to all men liberally, and up- 
braideth not ; and it shall be given hini," But he 
adds " let him ask in J'mifi, nothing wavering." ' 
The same Apostle states that "the prayer of Jiath 
shall save," or heal, " the sick ; and the Loud shall^ 
raise him up." " 

Here however the question may again recur. If 
the faith spoken of in these places, were a disposition 
of mind so meritorious as to he recompensed with 
some particular mark of Divine favour, how comes it 
to pass, that the disposition itself is represented to 
have proceeded from Divme iavour .' I can here 
<mly remind you of the uniform practice of the Jews 
in referring immediately to God, every disposition of 
mind, every eudoivnient of the soul. Every thing 
that affected them, externally or internally, they 
piously ascribed to Him, "from whom conieth every 
good and perfect gift." In conformity with this 
universal practice, " faitli " is mentioned distinctly, 
m the thirteentli chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, as a spiritual gift ; as possible to 
exist without one spark of charity ; and therefore, 
in reference to eternal salvation, valueless in the 
Bight of God. " Though I have the gift of pro-- . 
phecy ", says the Apostle, " and understand all 

' fllatt. xvii. 20. ^ Acts, xiv. 8. I 

^^^^^^ ' James, i. 5. ■ '' lb. c. v. 14. J 
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mysteries and a\\ knowledge ; and though I have all 
feith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not 
diarity, I am nothing." 

I think it therefore perfectly evident, from a con- 
sideration of the context, and the usage of the lan- 
guage, that when St. Paul used the terms, "measure 
of faith ", he referred to the degree, in which the 
special gifts of the Spirit were at that time vouch- 
safed for itistructing the Church, and promoting the 
ends of good government among its members; and 
that he intended to convey precisely the same ideaa, 
when he added in the sixth verse, "let us prt^hesy, 
according to the proportion qf faith" — ^ora t^» 
avakoytav r-fjs TrtffTeaiv. 

I have been the more anxious to convey to you a_ 
clear apprehension of the Apostle's meaning m these 
curious expressiolis, because a notion was imbibed by 
some of our earlier divines, and is eagerly caught at 
by Wesley, that avaXo'yU Tijs tr^irTetiis implies " con- 
formity to some established rule of faith " ; " a close 
and intimate connexion between the chief heads of that 
faith, which wojf once delivered to the saints." ' As 
I have entered sO fully into the right interpi-etatioti, 
it is, 1 should liope, unnecessary to oppress yon with 
reasons for abandoning the wrong. I shall therefore 
take leave of this subject by laymg before you 
Mr. Locke's explanation, with some pithy remarks in 
confirmation of it. " I (says the Apostle) according 
to the grace given me, direct you every one in tlie 

" Wteloy ill ioc 
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use of your gifts, which according to the grace given 
you are different ; whether it be the gift of prophecie, 
to prophesie according to tlie proportion or measure 
of that gift, or revelation that he hath. And let him 
not think that, because some things are, therefore 
every thing is, revealed to him. The same rule con- 
cerning the same matter St. Paul gives, Eph. iv. 6, 
that every member should act according to the 
measure of its own strength, power, and ener^e ; — 
1 Cor. xiv. 29 — 32 may also give light to this place. 
This therefore is far from signifying that a man, in in- 
terpreting of Sacred Scripture, should explain the 
sense according to the system of his particular sect ; 
which each party is pleased to call the analogie f^ 
faith. For this would be to make the Apostle to set 
that for a rule of interpretation, which had not its 
being till long after, and is the product of fallible men. 
The measure of faith, and proportion <f faith", adds 
this judicious Commentator, "signifies the same thing, 
viz. so much of that particular gift, which God was 
pleased to bestow on any one," 

II. Let us now turn to an expression in the con- 
cluding part of this chapter, which has been thought 
to contain matter of more serious difBcuIty, because 
it affects a lesson of practice. I will shortly state what 
the difficulty is ; lay before you a very ingenious, but 
not quite satisfactory, solution that has been pro- 
posed ; and then offer to your consideration my own 
view of the subject. 

The whole passage is as follows : " Dearly be- 
loved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place 




unto wrath : for it b written. Vengeance is mine ; I 
will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine 
enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink : 
for in so doing, thou slialt heap coals of fire on his 
head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good." 

The question here is. What is meant by, heaping 
coals of fire on his head? The general notion is, 
that it means bringing down the Divine vengeance 
upon an enemy's head. " You shall aggravate his 
condemnation, and subject him to a heavier load of 
wrath, if he doth not repent." But some good and 
learned men conceive, that the bare suggestion of 
such a motive is inconsistent with the pure and 
benevolent principles of the Gfospel. They argue 
thus : " Is not this directing us to do good with a 
malicious intent ? And how is it consistent with the 
advice the Apostle is here pressing upon us ? It 
will not remove the difficulty to allege, that he does 
not mean we should do good to an enemy with an 
intent to bring down the vengeance of God upon 
lum ; but only shews, that this will be the event, if 
he persist in his unjust enmity. Supposing however 
the Apostle not to mean, we are to do an enemy good 
with an intention of subjecting him to the heavier 
wrath of God ; yet it is evident, he must advise us to 
he beneficent, vrith the expectation of bringmg down 
uptHi our enemy's head the severest vengeance, even 
by our beneficence. Which surely is a thought ill 
connected with Christian goodness."' , . ,; , i r 
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Those, who argue in this manner, have sought 
^agei'ly for a milder interpretatron. They conjecture 
that " the phrase of heaping coals of fire on his 
head is taken from melting metals in a crucible ; for, 
when they melt gold or stlrer in that manner, they 
do not only put fire under and round all the sides, 
but also heap conJs upon the head of the crucible and 
so melt the metal. In allusion to this. Christians are 
to heap coals of fire (acts of kindness and bene- 
ficence) upon the head of an enemy ; and so melt 
dowTi his obstinacy, bring him to temper, and over- 
come his evil by their good."* 

This is certainly a plausible and ingenious Br4ution ; 
and for a time I was disposed to adopt it. But, 
npon further consideration, I am persuaded that this 
mild interpretation cannot be sustained, if we give 
proper weight to the customary usage of words in 
the Sacred Writings ; to their acceptation among 
other Jews ; to the meaning of the passages from 
which the words are undoubtedly borrowed ; and 
even the context of this very ])recept. 

First; I believe it is admitted tliat " the phrase 
ieaping coah of fire always denotes, in the Old 
Testament, infliction of punishment from the Al- 
mighty," " Next, the phrase is similarly used in the 
^'almud ', and in the Second Book of Esdras ; which 
I have already mentioned to you as illustrating 
the language of the New Testament, altliough un- 
fortunately it is not extant in Helleuiatic Greek. 

" Benson in loc. '' Seu Slade in liw. 

' See Schoottgen. Hot. Hebr. et Talm. 
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The passage is this : " Let not the siiiner say, thnt 
lie hath uot sinned : for God shall burn eotih qf'fii'e 
upon his hoad, which saitli before the Lord God and 
His glory, I have not sinned." * Thirdly, the original 
precept stands in the Book of Proverbs. " If thine 
enemy be hungry, give bira bread to eat ; and if he 
be thirsty, give hiin water to driuk : for thou shall 
heap coals of fire upon k'm head, and the J^ord shall 
reward tliee." " If we compare these verses with 
verses 17, 18 of the preceding chapter, it will be evi- 
dent, that the milder interpretation cannot, by any 
rule of sound criticism, be sustained. " Rej(Mce not 
wlien tlilne enemy falleth, and let not tiiine heart be 
glad when lie stumbleth: Lest the Lord see it, and 
it displease hiro, and he turn away his wrath from 
him." 

Lastly, I am unable to perceive that any other in- 
terpretation suits the general spiiit of the passage, 
except that, which at the first glance no doubt does 
appear harsh and inconsistent with the mild genius <£ 
Christianity. Yet the clause, so much objected to, 
conveys nearly the same sense, only perhaps in more 
strong and direct terms, with that which immediately 
precedes. " Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath ; " (that is, as 
usually interpreted, " the wrath of God " ;') " for it is 
written. Vengeance is mine ; I will repay, saith tlie 
Lord." 

The principle surdy of both precepts is the same ; 

Esdras, xvi, 53. " Prov. xxv. 2! , 22. 
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" Do not inflict punishment, or wreak any vengeance 
upon any one, who has injured you ; but leave hiin 
in the hands of Him, who alone knows the extent 
of human transgression, and alone can adapt his 
punishment in exact proportion to it. If, instead of 
any thoughts of vengeance, you do him any act of 
kindness, then his punishment will needs be increased ; 
if indeed your goodness shall not have the effect of 
overcoming the evil of his disposition." I think this 
saving clause may fairly be inferred from the con- 
cluding verse of the chapter, " Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good." If this reasoning 
be allowed to be just, surely our doubt about the real 
meaning, and even correctness, of the passage in 
question, will at once vanish. Nor will it be difficult 
to conjecture the reasons, for which the Apostle pro- 
ceeded, in so cautious and circuitous a way, to en- 
force the Christian precept of abstaining from revenge, 
and rather doing good, than evil, to an enemy. It 
must be allowed that of all the moral lessons, incul- 
cated by our holy and benevolent religion, this is the 
hardest for our corrupt nature to comply with. But 
it was peculiarly hard and offensive to the Gentile 
converts, with whom vengeance upon an enemy was 
considered not only desirable, but even laudable. 
Nay, the conduct of the Jews sufficiently shewed, 
that, although the real spirit of their religion pre- 
scribed a different conduct, they were by no means 
behind their Gentile brethren in the love and practice 
of revenge. St. Paul might think that, if he broadly, 
and without any qualification, enjoined not merely 
the forgiveness of injuries, but acts of kindness to an 
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enemy, the precept would appear so repulsive, aa to 
disgust his converts ; but that, if he softened the 
advice by recommending them to leave all consi- 
deration of injuries and of their punishment to the - 
Almighty, he might dispose them to listen to him, 
and so gradually wean them from the indulgence of 
nndictive passions. In any case, he inculcated the 
best course of action ; though some appear to think, 
without suggesting tlie best motives. After all, per- 
haps, it may admit a doubt, whether, in the motive 
he did suggest, he accommodated Iiimself to the 
peculiar feelings of those he addressed ; or whether, 
acting upon that habitual sense of impUcit reverence 
to the Divine dispensations, which was so deeply im- 
planted in the mind of every Jew, he felt satisfied 
with teaching what his blessed Master had taught 
before him, and then with referruig the event en- 
tirely to Him, who ordereth all things in lieaven and 
earth ; and who, among other instruments of His will, 
employs the agency of himian passions to purposes oi 
ultimate good. 

In either case, it is hoped that the passage admits 
a satisfactory explanation ; and tiiat, when we take 
into consideration the state of men's minds in the in- 
fancy of the Christian Churcii, and the mode of ex- 
pression prevalent among Jews, it will be found con- 
sistent at once with the authority of St. Paul as an 
inspired teacher ; and with the character of that 
Gospel, of which he was a most faithful, as well as 
able, expounder. 
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Most refreshing it is to the feelings, as well as satis- 
factory to the jadgement, when we make the transitJon 
from tliose questions of a temporary and contro\'crsial 
nature, which present themselves throughout all the 
former part of this Epistle, to those precepts of ever- 
lasting obligation, which occupy our attention in the 
concluding chapters. No doubt It is our duty, the 
duty especially of the ministers and expounders of , 
the Gospel, to study evert/ part of its hallowed re- 
cords ; to make our way, with whatever effort, through 
the thorns and briers of controversy ; througli 
the mistakes of commentators, the honest inisi^pre- 
hensions of friends, and the insidious mis-statements ' 
of enemies. Nevertheless, it cannot be doubted but 
the more pleasing part of our office, both as regards 
ourselves and our hearers, is to employ ourselves in 
those passages, which are perspicuous and practical^ 
which come home to our feeUngs and bosoms ; and j 
which not merely point out our duty, but set it forth . 
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in the most engaging colours. — I have often had oc- 
casion to remark, that the more useful parts of Scrip- 
ture are also the more clear — I may here add that 
they are usually the more beautiful — What for in- 
stance, can be more graceful, in point of composition, 
than the opposite characters of ignorance and know- 
ledge ; of vice and vutue ; illustrated as tliey are in 
the close of the preceding chapter, by the strong con- 
trast of night and day, darkness and light ? " Love," 
or Charity, exclaims the Apostle, " Love worketh no 
ill to his neighbour : therefore love is the fulfilhng of 
the law. And that, knowing the time, that now it is 
high time to awake out of sleep : for now is our 
salvation nearer than when we believed. The night 
is far spent, the day is at hand : let us therefore cast 
off the works of darkness, and let us put on the ar- 
mour of light. Let us walk honestly, as in the day ; 
riot in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife and envying. But put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision 
for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof." ' 

Equally beautiful in sentiment, and equally clear 
in direction, is the wliole of the present chapter, 
together with the beginning of the next ; although it 
may not equally command admiration by the vivid 
grace of imagination or the harmonious flow of num- 
bers. Even a careless observer nmst be struck with 
the tone of kindness and good sense, which pervades 
this whole admonition of the Apostle, respecting the 
conduct, which the new Christians should observe 
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towards each other in matters of a religious nature. 
Tliose, wlio think more deeply, must surely perceive 
in it a triumphant attestation to the principles of a 
religion, which for tlie first time promulgated such 
truths ; and to the fidelity of that Apostle, who, in so 
marvellous a manner, laid aside the prejudices of a 
Jew, and was foremost in inculcating upon an 
astonished world the new doctrine of toleration to 
the religious errors and infirmities of a brother- 
Christian. 

The full beauty and value of the doctrine thus de- 
livered cannot however be duly appreciated, without 
referring to the particular circumstances, in which the 
converts at Rome were placed. Yet be it remember- 
ed that, although the necessity for delivering these 
admonitions arose from particular circumstances, the 
advice they convey, and tlie happy consequences that 
may flow from it, belong to every individual and 
every age. I will therefore shortly state, to what 
sources of diflference the Apostle alluded, when he 
embraced this opportunity of inculcating the conduct, 
which the Gospel requires its members to pursue one 
towards anotlier ; I shall advert to some prominent 
topics, by which the admonition is enforced ; and then 
bring to a conclusion my remarks upon this very im- 
portant, hut much mis-representedj portion of the 
sacred records. 

. 1. The Roman Christians, to whom St. Paul 
wrote, consisted of two different classes ; such as had 
been previously Jews, and such as had been previously 
Heathens. Now these two classes, although both 
united by one common bond of belief in the Divine 
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mission of Jesus Clinst, yet still retmneil many of the 
peculiarities of their former opinions and habits. The 
Jew could not reiinquisli his notion of the value and 
even necessity of circumcision ; of keeping holy cer- 
tain appointed days ; and the duty of abstaining from 
every thing, that had been in any way connected with 
an idolatrous ceremony. The Gentile on his part had 
been accustomed to ridicule the Jew for submitting 
to so painful a rite, and ascribing importance to one 
so useless, as circumcision ; nor did he regard with 
less contempt the superstitious reverence of a Jew for 
the various festivals, wliich law and custom prescribed 
to their regular observance. Moreover, although 
they had consented to embrace the Gospel from a 
conscientious persuasion of its truth, yet were they 
more likely to continue on terms of intimacy with 
their old Heathen friends and connexions, tlian to 
contract habits of social intercourse, even if the rigid 
prejudice of the Jew should permit it, with such, as 
agreed with them in the general belief of Christianity; 
but with whom they scarcely held any other senti- 
ment, or cherished any habit, in common. By thus 
continuing to associate with Heathens, they were fre- 
quently led to partake of the flesh of animals, which 
had been slain in conformity with some idolatrous 
rite. For you will observe that not only was a cer- 
tain portion of the animal, slain at the altar, eaten at 
the residence of the sacrificer or the priest ; but it 
was not unusual for private families to consider 
an animal, slain for the provision of themselves and 
their friends, as a victim to some favourite deity. Of 
this practice every one, who is familiar with the 
R 2 
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classical writers, cannot fail to discover traces ; par- 
ticularly in the works of Horace, who affords so clear 
and pleasing an insight into the habits of domestic 
life. We need not however pursue our researches 
farther than the writings of St. Paul himself for a 
proof that meat, the produce of an Heathen sacrifice, 
was publicly exposed to sale. It is plain from a 
passage which has already been adverted to ", that 
meat sold in tlie public market, or eaten at a private 
entertainment, was not unfrequently brought from 
the altar, where it had undergone the customary so- 
lemnities. So that it was scarcely possible for any 
one, who associated much with Heathens, to avoid 
partaking of food, which had previously been devoted, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of idolatrous 
worship, to some imaginary divinity. In the mind of 
every Jew, such food was indehbly tmnted with pol- 
lution ; even the sight was regarded with abhoiTence. 
But the Gentile, who had embraced Christianity, and 
who had ceased to have any belief in the power or 
existence of the once venerated idol, in whose honour 
beasts were sacrificed, did not consider that he acted 
improperly in partaking of the victim, provided he 
took no part in tlie religious ceremony. Upon all 
these points then, differences of opinion prevailed be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile Christians. And it 
was an important object with the Apostle, at the 
close of his Epistle, to put an end, if possible, to such 
sources of contention: or at least to prevent any ill 
consequences arising from tlieni. — He therefore strong- 
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ly lays down the rule, by whicli the conduct of 
Christiana should be governed ; he places in a variety 
of engaging liglits tlie duty of practising that " love, 
which worketh no ill to his neighbour ;" and whicli is 
in fact, " the fulfilling of the law," the essence of all 
religion. That grand principle of the Gospel pre- 
scribes indulgence towards those, who are in error ; 
and moderation towards those, who offend. In con- 
formity with this amiable and salutary principle, the 
Apostle explains that, in matters not indispensable 
nor of vital efficacy, it is sometimes requisite to give 
way to a little unreasonable prejudice ; and shew a 
spirit of accommodation even to notions, which might 
be unnecessarily rigid. Such deference to the feel- 
ings and even practices of a neighbour; who means 
well, though his judgment may be defective ; is sure- 
ly better than to endanger the security of the Ciiurch, 
or risk tlie violation of those eternal laws of peace 
and charity, upon which it is founded. By insisting 
too peremptorily or too obstinately upon matters, 
which may be in themselves right or at least not un- 
lawful, a spirit of disunion is cherished, which must 
be prejudicial to the best interests of rehgion. " Him 
that is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to 
doiibifid dispjiiatioHs." This is an exhortation to 
the Gentile Christian, that he would admit to his 
society the converted Jew, " who, through weakness 
of understanding, or long subsisting prejudice, was 
Unable to comprehend the doctrine of the gospel con- 
cerning meats and days " " ; but he was to be admitted 
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for the purpose of mutual edification, for promoting 
the common cause of the Gospel. — And so far from 
raising any dispute about matters, upon which the 
Jew held opinions differing from the Gentile, the 
latter was even to abstain from that which was in 
itself harmless, rather than hurt the conscientious, but 
mistaken, feelings of one, whom he should od the con- 
trary regard and treat as a brother. " I know," he 
declares, " and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that 
there is nothing unclean of itself; but to him that 
esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean. 
But if thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now 
walkest thou not charitably. Destroy not him with thy 
meat, for whom Christ died. Let not then your gw)d 
be evil spoken of;" that is, let not your superior under- 
standing, your freedom from unfounded prejudice, 
he the occasion of scandal to those, who are not so well 
informed ; " for the kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. For he, that in these things serveth 
Christ, is acceptable to God, and approved of men. 
Let us therefore follow after the things which make 
for peace, and things wherewith one may edify 
another." * 

Amidst these cheering specimens of sound judg- 
ment and amiable feeling, we must not fail to re- 
mark one lesson, wliich tfie Apostle was particularly 
anxious to impress upon the minds of his followers, 
and which is most worthy of being remembered and 
practised in every succeeding age. That lesson is 
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recorded in the text. " But wliy dost thou judge 
thy brother ? or why dost thou set at nought 
thy brother ? For we shall all stand at the judg- 
ment seat of Christ," Here it is to be observed, the 
Holy Writer addresses himself separately to each of 
the parties, whom lie was endeavouring to instruct 
and desirous to conciliate. " Why dost thou Jew con- 
demn thy Gentile brother, because he neglects the 
distinction of meats and days I Or, thou Gentile, 
why dost thou despise thy Jewisli brother, as a weak 
bigot, because he observes these distinctions ?" In 
such matters, we should be cautious how we pass 
sentence upon one another ; since we ourselves are 
unenable to a tribunal, where uncharitable conduct 
towards others will bring down a just and heavy sen- 
tence upon ourselves, — We are not to erect ourselves 
into judges of other men's consciences; but leave 
them to the judgment and disposal of One, who alone 
can see into the heart of man, and alone can ascertain 
the real nature and ultimate consequences of all ques- 
tions, which admit of " doubtful disputation." ' 

The same important truth he places in another, 
and equally striking, point of view, " Who art thou 
that judgest another man's servant ? to his own 
master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall be Iiolden 
up : for God is able to make him stand." That is ; 
in the affairs of this world, in the ordinary intercourse 
of life, no one thinks of interfering with the servants, 
or domestics, of another. He is answerable only to 
his own master, not to a stranger. But if one 
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Christian passes censure upon another, or declines 
intercourse of courtesy and civility, because he differs 
on some particukr point of religious belief or conduetj 
he assumes an authority, to -which he has no claim, 
and for wluch he can plead no justification. Every 
Christian, in matters of religion, is the servant of 
God ; and to Him alone, in such as are merely re- 
ligious, is he responsible. He ought not therefore 
to be judged of harsldy, still less to be treated ia- 
jiu'iously by any one, who presumes to think that he 
himself is more correct in opinion or more pure in 
conduct. 

In conclusion, I will observe that the whole of this 
portion of the Epistle is eminently calculated to pro- 
duce the fruits of charity and concord among alt, who 
call themselves by the name of Christ ; and who duly 
consider the principles which their holy profession in- 
fiises, the duties which it exacts, and the noble enda 
which it ever seeks to promote, by combining "glory 
to God " with " good-will towards men." Attentive- 
ly therefore should it be studied, and conscientiously 
reduced to practice. The result could not fail to be 
a diminution in the number and magnitude of causes, 
which now produce separation between members of 
different sects and communions ; with a nearer ap- 
proach to that agreement in love, if not in opinion, 
which our Saviour enforced as the pecuhar character- 
istic and distinguishing excellence of His religion. 

My remarks upon this very curious and important 
part of the Sacred Writings must now be brought to 
a close. And here, as I have endeavoured to treat 
very fully the subjects which have heretofore passed 
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under review, I shall confine myself to the light, which 
the facts as well as topics, brought forward m this 
discourse, throw upon the character of the illustrious 
Writer, and the still more illustrious cause, which he ad- 
Tocated so powerfully, so assiduously, and so faithfully. 
And first, tlie very fact of such a serious dif- 
ference of opinion, between the two descriptions of 
converts, shews that the force of trutli alone could 
have induced them to support any one common 
cause. It cannot be said, tbat Jews and Gentiles 
were likely to combine for the sake of promoting a 
fraudulent, or even doubtful, scheme. So far from pre- 
viously acting together, they had been completely at 
variance. The Jew, though degraded, as he felt 
himself to be by the peculiar dispensation of the 
Almighty, into a vassal of the Heathen, yet still re- 
garded him as really inferior to himself in spiritual 
privilege, and in the ultimate favour of Heaven. — 
The Heathen returned the disdain of the Jew with 
aversion as well as contempt ; and proclaimed him 
the hater of the human race. The seeds of dissen- 
sion remained, as we have seen, even after their con- 
version ; nor did they shew the slightest disposition to 
amalgamate, even for the sake of promoting that 
Gospel, which, upon grounds satisfactory to both 
though in some respects distinct, they agreed to ac- 
cept as the appointed means of obtaining the know- 
ledge of Divine truth, and learning the way to ever- 
lasting life. 

2ndly, The conviction, that Christianity owed its 
success to no fortuitous combination of circumstances 
in its favour, still less to any artful collusion, is 
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strongly enforced by the manner, in which the cha- 
racter of St. Paul himself is developed in these 
writings. The only alternative, in order to dispose 
of the evidence arising from the conduct of St. Paul, 
is to represent him as an enthusiast, incapable of 
forming a cool and clear opinion ; or, as one engaged 
in promoting a deliberate fraud. The very state- 
ment of such an alternative produces its own refuta- 
tion — A zealous Jew, an enthusiast against Judaism ! 
A selfish person, bent upon promoting his own misery 
and destruction! But, to consider the testimony, 
supplied by his own writings and the well-known state 
' of things, against either charge. 

The whole tenor of his writings shews that a charge 
of enthusiasm cannot with any pretence of reason 
be imputed to St. Paul. There is in them a singular 
absence of undue bias in favour of his own opinions. 
He does not even express himself with uncharitable 
vehemence against idolaters. He exposes the fallacy 
of their speculative notions, and strongly discourages 
their immoral practices. — But there are no marks of 
that violent emotion, which animates the fanatic and 
enthusiast. Observe the steady balance which he 
holds, in the chapter before us, between the contend- 
ing parties. It is clear he had a decided opinion 
upon the merits of the questions at issue ; and he was 
fiercely, even vindictively, opposed by one of the 
parties, on account of the opinions which he sanction* 
ed against the Mosaic Law. Yet here he vindicates 
the error of that very party as harmless ; and em- 
ploys in their favour every topic, which thorough good 
sense, united with kind feeling, could ]>ossibly suggest. 
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Surely, to such conduct the charge of enthusiasm 
cannot be appUed. 

In reply to the strange imputation of worldly 
motives, it is quite evident that he could have had 
none for taking the part he did in these disputes. 
His only motive could be, a thorough conviction upon 
his mind that the Gospel was true ; and that he was 
obeying the dictates of tlie Divine will by moderating 
between parties; who, by their unfortunate disunion, 
at once impeded the success and destroyed the good 
effects of a doctrine, whose foundation was truth, and 
its end peace. 

The singular clearness of understanding, which 
marks the directions of our Apostle upon points of a 
most perplexing nature, shews that he was a person, 
not hkely to be led away by a flight of imagination. 
The decided loss of every worldly advantage, which 
he sustained by espousing the Gospel, places his 
sincerity in adopting it beyond the reach of doubt. 
If however he possessed such a clear unclouded ap- 
prehension, that he could not have been easily de- 
ceived ; if no assignable worldly motive induced him 
either to acquiesce too readily in the ofier of the 
Gospel, or to impose it upon others ; the truth of 
that Gospel stands upon a basis, from which I really 
believe that no efforts of human reasoning, founded as 
they must be upon defective knowledge, or mere 
sceptical prejudice, can possibly dislodge it. 

We proceed to remark, in the last place, that, if 
our religion be true, as most unquestionably it is, 
this awful consequence must follow. Whether we 
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will or not, we must every one of us be judged by 
the Gospel at the last day. " For," the text dis- 
tinctly announces, " we shall all stand at the judge- 
ment seat of Christ," We may no doubt affect to 
disbelieve this truth, because we will not apply our 
minds to the proofs, which establish it. We may set 
at naught its terrors, because we wish not to be dis- 
turbed in that course of life, which we vainly fancy 
to be conducive to enjoyment. Nevertheless, bur 
unbelief or our misconduct cannot affect the truth of 
lie Gospel ; nor can it interrupt that course of 
things, which the Almighty Ruler of the universe 
hath in His unsearchable wisdom ordained, 

Let him then, who hath hitherto neglected to 
inquire, whether this be the ^vord of God or not ; let 
him too, who determines to live, as if it were not ; 
let them, I say, look well to it. " God is not 
aiocked." He has placed before His creatures a law 
-^He is not to he disobeyed with impunity. He 
hath arrayed sufficient proofs to satisfj' a mind, that 
is capable of appreciating the force of argument — He 
hath not bestowed upon any of us understandings to 
employ, or not to employ them, according to our own 
caprice. Finally, He hath fenced His law around 
with sanctions of everlasting judgement — That judge- 
ment will most assuredly be executed. All, who 
have omitted to ask, whether this really be Hia law ; 
all, who have ventured to disobey its enactments, 
must at length incur the dreadful penalty, which is 
expressed in those terrific images of " banishment 
from the presence of God and His angels," " of 



tiutcr darkness," and of " weeping and gnashing of 
teeth ;" — while the truly conscientious, the virtuous 
and pious alone, whatsoever may be their conditioit 
or fortune here, will receive tliat joyful sentence of 
approbation and reward ; " Well done, thou good 
and faitliful servant! enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord ! " 

These considerations ', solemn as they are in them- 
selves, and involving the eternal destiny of every one 
of us, yet surely must come home to our minds with 
additional force, when connected with the melancholy 
eventj «hich now saddens the hearts of the loyal 
people of this realm. As members of a community, 
we must needs deplore tlie loss of our earthly so- 
vereign ; but, as mortal and responsible beings, we 
are painfully reminded of the duty we owe to an 
Heavenly King, We are painfully reminded, that 
the clay is short, in which we have to perform our 
appointed work ; and we are silently exhorted to 
prepare for the approach of that night, which flings 
alike upon the monarch and the peasant its deep and 
interminable gloom. May ice then improve tiie 
affecting lesson to our future and final welfare ! and 
may it, in the beautifully solemn language of our 
Liturgy, " teach us who survive, in this and other like 
daily spectacles of mortality, to see how frail and un- 
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certain our own condition is ; and so to number our 
days, that we may seriously apply our hearts to that 
holy and heavenly wisdom, whilst we live here, which 
may in the end bring us to life everlasting, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ our Lord.** 
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WAHNING SUPPLIED BV THE CONDUCT OF JEROBOAM, 
AND OF THE PROPHET FROM JUDAH, 



AND, BEHOLD, THERE CAME A MAN OF GOD OUT OP JUDAH 
BT THE WOBI) OF THE LOKD UNTO BETH-EL : AND JE- 
BOBOAU STOOD B7 THE ALTAR TO BUBN INCENSE. 

We have now before us one of the most remarkable 
chapters in that portion of the sacred annalsj which 
traces the progress of Jewish history under the regal 
government. It clmms our notice from the singular, 
as well as interesting, nature of the circumstances 
which are detailed ; and it will reward our attention 
by the valuable, as well as awakening, lessons which 
it inculcates. Some parts of the narrative indeed 
present an appearance of difficulty ; yet, throughout 
the whole, a striking display is made of Divine Pro- 
vidence, visibly superintending the concerns of a 
chosen people, and marking its own interposition by 
incontestable acts of supernatural power and of know- 
ledge far beyond the reach of man. 

For these reasons ; for the ample field of observ- 
ation, which will be supplied for the confirmation of 
our faith and the regulation of our conduct ; I pro- 
pose to make it the subject of this Discourse. 

The events themselves, first, will naturally engage 
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our attention ; next, the various reflections to which 
they give rise in every serious mind. 

In the dechning years of Solomon's life, he most 
unhappily turned aside from the allegiance, which he 
owed to that God, who had showered down such 
signal benefits upon himself and upon liis father 
David. The infatuated monarch had allowed him- 
self to be plunged into the corruptions of idolatry. 
Not only did he permit others to pay honours to such 
as were no gods, but himself joined in their abo- 
minable rites. The anger of the Lord was therefore 
kindled against him ; and even in his life-time it 
was authoritatively announced by a holy Prophet 
that the kingdom, which he and his father had so 
prosperously governed, should be divided in the reign 
of his son Relioboam ; that ten of the twelve tribes 
should revolt and ])lace themselves under the sway of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat ; while two only, those of 
Judah and Benjamin, should adhere to the descend- 
ant of Solomon. The prediction was too surely 
verified. Wlien Rehoboam succeeded to his father's 
throne, he foolishly listened to the counsel of young 
and thoughtless men ; disregarding the sage remon- 
strances of those more experienced counsellors, in 
whom his father was wont to confide. Ten tribes 
revolted in consequence of liis arbitrary and capricious 
threats of misrule ; and Jeroboam, according to the 
prophecy, became king of Israel. He however, like 
too many princes of those times, and too many un- 
thinking persons of private stations in our own, 
forgot the great and good Author of the manifold 
blessings which he enjoyed. He forgot the debt of 
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I gratitude that he owed for his elevation from an 
humble condition to tlie sovereignty over a great 
people. He thouglit only in wiiat manner lie might 
best preserve tlie pov\er, vvhicli had thus been be- 

t Stowed upon him. Heedless of the fact, that He, 
who had made him king, could best maintain him on 
I his throne, he tliought of devising some worldly ex- 
pedient, some political scheme, for ensuring the 
^elity of his newly-acquired subjects. According to 
tlie, directions of Moses, all tiie descendants of Israel 
y^eie bound to go up and offer sacriiicc at the one 
appointed place of national worship. The place, ap- 
pointed at tliat time, was Jerusalem, the capital of 
^ijiat smaller portion of tlie Israelitish people, wluch 
3d}^ered to Kehoboam. " And Jeroboam said in 
1^-l^eart, Now shall the khigdom return to tlic house 

^ of David. If tills people go up to do sacrifice in tlie 
houa^ of the Lord at Jerusalem, tijeu shall the lieart 
of , this people turn again unto their lord, even unto 
Relioboam king of Judaii, and they shall kill me, and 
go again to Hehoboam king of Judah. Whereupon 

I the king took counsel, and made calves of gold, and 
$aid unto them, It is too much for you to go up to 
Jerusalem : behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt. And he set the 
one in Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan"; these 
being the extreme points of the kingdom of Israel on 
the south and on the north. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind you, that this 
species of idolatrous worship was borrowed from that 
unhappy compliance of Aaron u-ith the rebellious de- 
mands of the people, when Moses had been detained 
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so long in Mount Siiim. But it may be desirable to 
make the proper distinction between this offence, and 
tliat yet more revolting^ worsliip which was offered to 
Baalim, or to some of the numerous objects of poly- 
theistic devotion. The calf set up in Horeb was pro- 
fessed to be in honour of their own God ; of whom 
their gross and carnal minds desired to have a repre- 
sentation instead of the cloud, which had hitherto 
been with them under the ministration of Moses, as a 
visible emblem of Jehovah. But impatience caused 
an apprehension, that Moses would not again return; 
they therefore imagined that symbol, as it were, of 
the Divine presence would aJso cease to appear '. 
That the intention was still to adhere to the worship 
of their own God, though under the idolatrous image, 
is evident from the thirty-second chapter of Exodus, 
fifth verse, " when Aaron saw it, he built an altar 
before it ; and Aaron made proclamation, and said. 
To-morrow is a feast to the Lord " ; i. e. iw the ori- 
ginal, to Jehovah. 

Now, however specious might be the professed ob- 
ject in thus consecrating the image of an animal to 
the worship of the one true God, yet was there a 
positive prohibition against " any graven image, or 
any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or 
that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth," The great Searcher of hearts, 
who " understandeth the thoughts long before," " well 
knew what fatal hold any tendency to idolatry took 
upon the human heart ; how surely it debased the 

See Dodd on Exod. sxxii. 1. " Pb- cxxsix. 1. Prai/er Book. 
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religious feelings, and produced a tendency to the in- 
dulgence of gross and even savage passions. He 
therefore forbade it utterly, in every shape and under 
every pretence. This positive command the people 
transgressed under Aaron ; the transgression was 
repeated by Jeroboam, so that the wrath of the 
Almighty was heavily kindled against him. 

Nevertheless, the worshippers of Baal, and of the 
numerous and most inappropriate objects, selected by 
heathens for reUgious reverence, no doubt were guilty 
of a still more heinous sin. For they openly cast off 
even the shadow of allegiance to the Almighty. They 
devoted tliemselves to the service of the impure beings, 
before whom the nations of the world fell down ; and 
not only outraged the sovereignty of Jehovah by ac- 
knowledging for dignities the bad among human 
beings, the beasts of the field and even inanimate 
objects, however useful and glorious in themselves ; 
but they violated the laws, wiiich He solemnly pre- 
scribed to their moral observance, by conforming to 
those unhallowed and cruel rites, which heathen 
superstition sanctioned and enjoined. " They shed 
innocent blood; yea, they offered their sons and 
daughters unto devils." 

In these respects then the crime committed by the 
worshippers of Baal was more unpardonable than of 
those, who set up and worshipped the golden calves ; 
and accordingly a distinction appears to be made in 
the punishment, which was apportioned to the one 
and the other. Yet, inasmuch as both proceeded 
from a disregard of Gods solemn commands ; as tlie 
one only carried to a still greater extent the spirit of 
S2 
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disobedience and irreligion, by which the other had 
been prompted ; Jeroboam could scarcely hope to 
escape the penalty, to which in an evil hour he had 
subjected himself. Accordingly, the Divine will re- 
specting him is thus declared in the chapter succeed- 
ing that, in which we are now engaged. The same 
Ahijali, who had foretold his elevation, was instructed 
likewise to announce the calamities impending over 
his whole house. " Behold, — I will bring evil upon 
the house of Jeroboam, and will take away the rem- 
nant of the house of Jeroboam. . . . Arise thou there- 
fore " — said the holy man to the wife of Jeroboam, 
who had visited him in anxious inquiry after the fate 
of her sick child — "arise thou, get to thine own 
house : and when thy feet enter the city, the child 
shall die." * 

Moreover, another prophet, as we learn from the 
text, was specially commissioned to announce the de- 
filement and overthrow of that altar, which was 
erected at Beth-el before the molten image, so pre- 
sumptuously set up by the infatuated monarch. "He 
cried against the altar in the word of the Lord, and 
said, O altar, altar, thus saith the Lord ; Behold, a 
child shall be born to the house of David, Josiah by 
name ; and upon thee shall he offer the priests of the 
high places that burn incense upon thee, and men's 
hones shall be burnt upon thee." "■ 

Now the prophecy, thus uttered against the altar, 
which announced that it should be subjected to that 
species of defilement, which was regarded with the 
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greatest horror ; namely, that the bones of dead men 
should be burned upon it ; was literally accomplished. 
The circumstances, under which it was accomplished, 
are detailed in the twenty-third chapter of the second 
book of Kings ; and they certainly offer to our con- 
sideration one of the most extraordinary predictions of 
Holy Writ, recorded with so much accuracy, yet 
with such entire absence of all appearance of design 
or interpolation, as to challenge the minutest inquiry, 
yet warrant implicit behef. The fulfilment of the 
prophecy, contained in the chapter before us, took 
place no less than 340 years after the prophecy was 
dehvered, and is described in these words. " More- 
over the altar that was at Beth-el, and the high place 
which Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel 
to sin, had made, both that altar and the high place 
he brake down, and burned the high place, and 
stamped it small to powder, and burned the grove. 
And as Josiah turned himself, he spied the sepulchres 
that were there in the mount, and sent, and took the 
bones out of the sepulchres, and burned them upon 
the altar and polluted it ; according to the word of 
the Lord which the man of God proclaimed, who 
proclaimed these words. Then he said. What title 
is that that I see ? And the men of the city told 
him. It is the sepulchre of the man of God, which 
came from Judah, and proclaimed these things that 
thou hast done against the altar of Beth-el. And he 
said. Let him alone ; let no man move his bones. So 
they let his bones alone, with the bones of the pro- 
phet that came out of Samaria." " 

i Kings, xxiii. 15—18. 
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Thus far the narrative, connected with our text> is 
clear, consistent, and intelligible. It is such as com- 
pletely to satisfy our understandings, while it is cal- 
culated to increase our faith. But in the subsequent 
parts of the same narrative are some particulars, for 
which we do not feel ourselves so well able to ac- 
count ; and which may liave occasioned no little per- 
plexity to well-disposed minds. The question is. 
Whether these or similar difficulties, which may be 
found in some parts of the sacred books, can furnish 
any reasonable ground for hesitation as to those 
parts, which are confessedly clear of any such diffi- 
culty ? Whether, in fact, some difficulties might not 
be expected to arise from the very nature of the 
transactions; and from the time and manner, in which 
they must needs have been recorded ? These ques- 
tions are well worthy our attentive consideration. 

And here we must recollect that the language, in 
which these books were written, is certainly the most 
ancient of any, in which any books are extant, or 
perhaps, ever were composed. Its inartificial struc- 
ture, and the small number of words to which it is 
confined, are often the occasion of grammatical diffi- 
culties. The very different state of opinions and 
manners, to which they refer ; the very glowing and 
figurative style, in which they are penned ; add not 
a little to other sources of embarrassment. Besides 
this, the prodigious antiquity of these writings, and 
the many hands through which they must have passed 
before the invention of printing ; although they were 
undoubtedly preserved with singular care and fidehty; 
yet prevent the absolute certainty that we have, in 
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CTery instance, the exact words of the inspired writer. 
So that we may not be able to understand some 
passages, because we cannot ascertain the precise 
meaning of the original words ; and in others, we 
cannot be sure that the original words themselves 
have been duly recorded. Then, one great cause of 
difficulty runs through the whole of the Sacred 
Volume. It does, what no other set of books ever 
did, or can do ; it sets before us the proceedings of 
the Almighty, and the communications He has been 
pleased to make of His will ; so that it intermingles 
with the ordinary transactions of man the extra- 
ordinary interposition and preternatural agency of 
God. From these various and singular causes, we 
ought not to feel surprise at the statement of some 
circumstances, for which we cannot account ; the in- 
troduction of some expressions, which we cannot ex- 
plain ; and the agency of some characters, whose 
conduct we may not approve. 

This last is the cause of that perplexity which, as 
I just observed, has been caused by some of the 
occurrences detailed in the concluding part of this 
chapter. It seems therefore to call for fiirther 
inquiry. 

In events, which are recorded in history, and 
which pass before our own eyes, we remark that the 
designs of Providence are brought about through tlie 
agency even of bad passions ; and this does not 
surprise us, because we see only the event, and the 
immediate means, by which it is accomplished. But 
in perusing Scripture, the effect upon our minds is 
I different; because we are there permitted to know 
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that a particular event is designed to be accom- 
plished ; and we all along trace the finger of God in 
producing its completion. We are thence led to 
expect, that the agents employed shall in some 
degree resemble the purity and excellence of Him, 
whose instruments they are— sometimes no doubt un- 
consciously to themselves. But a little reflection 
will satisiy us, that such expectations are unreason- 
able. 

There is often this difference only between the 
transactions, recorded in sacred and in ordinary 
history. In both, the great God of heaven and earth 
directs the course of human affairs according to Hia 
good pleasure. But in the one case He works visibly, 
and we are allowed to trace the intention, as well as 
operation : in the other He moves invisibly ; and we 
know nothing of an event, till it has actually come to 
pass. We are therefore to apply a similar process of 
reasoning to what we read in sacred, as in profane, 
history. The Almighty employs for the purposes of 
His own high will those passions and desires of His 
creatures, which He foresees they are disposed to 
bring into action. He does not control their free , 
will; still less does He occasion the abuse of that 
free will ; but He knows the thoughts of men's hearts 
long before, and disposes their counsels and plans, as 
it seemeth best to His godly wisdom. 

Thus He foresaw, that the foolish tyranny of Re- , 
hoboam would prompt the majority of the tribes 
to revolt ; and that the proud and aspiring spirit of . 
Jeroboam would induce him to avail himself of the 
discontents, which prevailed in his own tribe of. ■ 
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Ephraim ; and put himself at the head of the in- 
surrection. It pleased Him to avail Himself of the 
temper and disposition of these two princes, and 
convert them into instruments for punishing the 
apostasy of Solomon ; and effecting that separation 
between the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, which He 
had thought fit to ordain. But we should not be 
justified in inferring that He controlled the mind ami 
heart of Rehoboam, so as to compel him to adopt the 
foohsh and fatal measure, which caused the dismem- 
berment of his kingdom ; nor that He inspired Jero- 
boam with a spirit of discontent, and actually 
prompted the act of resistance, to which the folly of 
Rehoboam gave occasion. 

We reason in the same manner concerning those 
parts of the narrative before us, which have called 
forth these observations. Our belief of the trans- 
actions here recorded, and of other occurrences de- 
scribed in Holy Writ, need not be in the slightest 
degree shaken ; although the prophet, who came 
from Judah, proved so ignorant or foolish, as to 
commit an act of palpable disobedience towards God, 
who had honoured him with such a high commission 
— although one, who laid equal claim to the sacred 
office, conducted himself as the old prophet did — nor 
although, in the last place, he, who was guilty of 
seducing a brother-prophet into an act of disobe- 
dience, should appear to escape pmiishment, while 
the other was, in a miraculous manner, slain by a 
lion. 

If, from the various causes which have been men- 
tioned, in addition to the very great brevity, with which 
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events are frequently narrated, we have reason to 
expect « priori that difficulties will be found in some 
parts of the Bible, we ought neither to be surprised 
nor distressed, when they do occur. It will be an 
act of wisdom as well as piety to remember, that 
points of doubt and uncertainty are inseparable from 
the contents of these compositions; and our great 
business and earnest study should be to turn every 
thing we there read into a lesson of conduct; to 
take warning by the instances of misbehaviour, which 
are at any time presented to us ; and to treasure up 
every example of virtue and goodness, as an object 
for our careful imitation. 

Now the principal lessons, which we may learu 
from the perusal of the chapter before us, besides the 
confirmation of our faith by the manifest proofs of 
Divine power and knowledge which it exhibits, are 
the following : 

First, we are warned against every act of dis- 
obedience to God ; not only by the example of 
Solomon himself; not only in the instance of Jero- 
boam ; but in that of the prophet, who was sent to 
reprove him, though he was himself unhappily 
seduced to act in a manner, contrary to an express 
connmand of the Almighty. 

These things " are written for our admonition, 
upon whom the ends of the world are come"'; and 
so surely as these mighty sovereigns, with the more 
humble instrument of the Divine vrill, ventured upon 
acts at variance with it, and suffered the heavy 
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I penalty of their misconduct ; so surely will every one 

■ of us be called to account before the judgement-seat 

of Christ, for every act of transgression against the 

rules laid down for the performance of our various 

I obligations, social and moral ; for the faithful ob- 
servance of " wliatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report." * 

I Lastly, we may derive a lesson of prudence from 

the conduct of the old prophet of Beth-el ; and from 
the fatal consequences, which attended the insidious 
or foolish advice, which he gave to the man of God 
■who came from Judah. Some doubt has in this 
instance arisen as to the motives of his conduct. It 
may have been thought, that it was influenced by the 
wish to make trial of the firmness and rectitude of 
principle in the unfortunate man, whom he misled. 
It certainly must be allowed that the declaration 
which he made, and the persuasions which he used, 
had the effect of a trial; and it has already been 
shewn, that the Almighty employs both the foolish- 
ness and wickedness of man for such purposes, as He 
thinks fit. But although the conduct of this officious 
prophet served as a trial, and tended to illustrate the 
foreknowledge and power of the Almighty ; yet I see 
no reason for thinking, that it was intended by the 
man himself to produce such effects. It appears on 
the contrary probable, that he acted, as too many, 
people are ever disposed to act, in giving bad and 

' PhUJpp. iv. 8. 
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dishonest advice, for the purposes of their own foolish 
curiosity or selfish gratification. He had heard of 
the important commiasion, with which the man of 
God was intrusted ; he wished to learn something 
more of his character and proceedings ; and therefore 
invited him to share his hospitality. The invitation 
was at first declined; and the express directions of 
the Almighty alleged, " He said, I may not return 
with thee, nor go in with thee : neither will I eat 
bread nor drink water with thee in this place : For 
it was said to me by the word of the Lord, thou 
shalt eat no bread nor drink water there, nor turn 
again to go by the way that thou earnest." * Happy 
would it have been for him^ if he had persisted in this 
wise and virtuous determination! 

The old prophet however would take no denial. 
He argued, that the other might be mistaken as to 
the natmc of the instructions he had received ; or, 
that the offence would be so slight, that it would 
surely be overlooked. Nay, he actually pretended, 
that he had received a Divine intimation to that 
effect. 

Unhappily, his officious and evil suggestions pre- 
vailed ; the other grew less firm in hb denial ; at 
length he was persuaded, and perished ! In like 
manner, miserable will be the consequences, whenso- 
ever any one prevails upon another to act in oppo- 
sition to the declared will of God, or to the dictates 
of honour and conscience. The young, in particular, 
will do well to take heed and profit by this memor- 
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able story. Wisely will they act, for their character 
and interests in this world, and for their welfare In 
the next, if they determine resolutely to stand upon 
their guard against the rash counsel of those, who 
urge them to conduct, which they know to be in- 
discreet, if not actually sinful. Let them therefore, at 
no time and under no circumstances, lose sight of a 
lesson, equally certain and important 1 If they 
suflFer themselves to be thus prevailed upon against 
their better judgement, they will reap bitter and un- 
availing fruits in the destruction of habits, either of 
industry or temperance ; hi the weakening of that 
self-control, which they heretofore exercised over the 
seductions of pleasure or sloth ; in the forfeiture of 
that esteem, with which they have been regarded by 
their best friends, and far above all other consi- 
derations, in the loss of that approbation, with which 
every act of virtuous exertion and uncompromising 
self-denial, cannot fail to be regarded by our Maker 
and our Judge. 
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THE USE AND NECESSITY OF DIFFERENT CONDITIONS IN 
LIFEj AND THE REAL EQUALITY OF RICH AND POOR. 



Photebbs, XXII. 2. 



An observer, accustomed to form his opinions upon 
slight grounds and from transient impressions, may 
view with some surprise the remarkable difference, 
which subsists between the various classes of mankind ; 
especially the prodigious inequality, which takes place 
in the two grand divisions of society, the rich and 
poor. 

A iiill and dispassionate examination of this ques- 
tion may not only put a stop to much unreasonable 
murmuring against the dispensations of Almighty 
Wisdom ; but it ought to enforce a spirit of content- 
ment at the lot assigned us, and so produce a 
stronger resolution to discharge our duty in that 
sphere of action, in which it has pleased the Divine 
Goodness to place us. I now therefore call your 
attention to this important subject ; — important, be- 
cause it affects every one of us and our fellow 
creatures ; important too, because it supplies so many 
cogent reasons for increased exertion in the perform- 
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ance of our various obligations both towards God and 
towards man. First, then, I shall shew that, in this 
institution of different orders of society ; varying so 
considerably in point of external advantages ; there 
is nothing repugnant to the general order of things, 
according to which it has pleased the Divine Author 
of our being to act, both in the distribution and 
direction of the moral and material world. 

Secondly ; that these outward disadvantages are 
frequently corrected by the possession of other bless- 
ings, so as to lessen in a great degree the seeming 
inequality. — Thirdly, it will be seen that, in the 
most important respects, the rich and poor are really 
upon a footing of perfect equality ; and that the as- 
sertion of the text is undeniably true : — " the rich and 
poor meet together ; the Lord is the maker of them 
all." 

First then ; I shall shew that an unequal distribu- 
tion of the things of this Ufe is conformable to what 
we can trace of the mighty plan, pursued by the 
Almighty Creator and Governor of the universe in 
other parts of His dispensations. 

Under this head two things are particularly to be 
noticed. — One of these is that, in every part of the 
works of nature, we find a regular gradation ob- 
served. A sort of chain connects the varieties of each 
class, proceeding from small to great ; from the less 
to the more perfect. In the vegetable world, we 
trace the minutest herbs and flowers ascending, by 
Bteps scarcely perceptible, to the branching shrubs 
and towering tenants of the forest. — The moss, that 
creeps on the ground or peeps through the wall. 
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yields in size to the varieties of grass, that supply 
fodder for cattle. The varieties of grass give way 
before the plauts and herbs, that produce food for 
man. These in their turn shrink in dimension frwn 
the blushing rose and fragrant jessamine ; while the 
beauty of each spreading shrub dwindles into nothing- 
ness before tlie lofty elm and majestic oak. — The 
extent and variety of such an ascending scale is 
perhaps yet more observable in animal than in ve- 
getable life ; for, where life and voluntary motion are 
united, a gradual progress may be traced from the 
msect, whose size almost eludes the sight, by every^ 
shade of intervening degrees, to the wonderful struc- 
ture of the bulky elepliant. Nor is it in size alone that 
each order of animals varies from the rest ; but ini 
strength and beauty, in degrees of instinct and in 
capacity of enjoyment. The highest and most per-, 
feet of the animal creation is man ; who again seems 
to form an intermediate order of beings between the. 
brute creation and the angelic race. 

In the different stages of human existence too, see, 
how nicely is the passage marked from one period of 
life to another. The weakness and ignorance of in- 
fancy are but steps, which insensibly lead to thei 
power of motion and to the dawn of reason in child-i 
hood. This period of life is but a prelude to a! ' 
higher degree of strength, and greater power of' 
understanding in youth; till at length we see the 
complete powers both of body and mind developed ■ 
in the full-grown man. Now as this regular order- 
and almost imperceptible gradation evidently prevail - 
in so many cases, which we know to be the produc-. 
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tibns of Almighty power ; we argue that a gradation 
iff ranks, and a difference of external advantages in 
fauman Bociety, are analogous to other operations of 
ibfinite Wisdom and Goodness : — and surely this single 
consideration should induce us to acquiesce in the pro- 
priety of such arrangements ; even if our limited under- 
standings were unable to trace in them any symptoms 
©f usefulness, or any provision for Iiappiness. How- 
ever ; a very httle reflection will comince us, that a 
Tariety of conditions in society is actually necessary 
for the benefit, nay, even the existence, of all. We 
know very well that the food, which supphes us with 
the means of prolonging our lives, must in a great 
measure be produced from the earth, and cannot be 
produced without continual and extensive labour. It 
18 then absolutely necessary, that a great proportion of 
mankind should pass their time in such hardy toil, as 
may enable the earth to bring forth her produce ; ant! 
that they should assist in tending the cattle, which 
are reared for the service of man. Again ; another 
great class must be employed in such operations of 
skin, as are connected with different branches of the 
arts. Houses must be built by the labour of many 
hands ; they must he furnished and rendered com- 
fortable by the ingenuity, which is exercised by dif- 
ferent trades ; each sex, age, and rank has occasion 
for its peculiar clothing, as well as its several com- 
forts and conveniences. It is quite plain therefore 
that very numerous classes of mankind must have 
their time and thoughts occupied in laborious and 
mechanical operations. The strength of their bodies 
must be exerted, the resources of their minds called 
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forth, to secure advantages to themselves in the first 
instance; (for every class must be lodged, and 
clothed, and fed ;) and then, for the benefit of their 
wealthier neighbours; who in their turn supply their 
more industrious brethren with the means of pur- 
chasing food and raiment. If there were no class set 
apart for manual toil, it is evident that all must 
starve ; if, on the contrary, a perfect equahty were to 
prevail, and all were engaged in labour ; supposing 
that such a state of society could exist, it would be 
productive of nothing but penury and barbarism. 
The present division of society, therefore, is, upon the 
whole, the most calculated to bring into successful 
cultivation the best powers both of body and mind ; 
and to produce to the several orders the greatest 
possible degrees of happiness. — By the distinction of 
ricli and poor, a provision seems wisely to be made 
for that encouragement, which is necessary to be 
given to one class, so that they may be induced to 
toil for the benefit of another ; yet in such a way, 
that each is made instrumental to the comfort and 
well being of the whole. 

But further ; not only is a certain and regular 
gradation observable in all the works of Providence, 
but we may perceive that its blessings appear to be, 
in a great variety of instances, very uneqiudly dis- 
tributed. So much indeed is this the case, that in- 
equality appears to be a law throughout the creation. 
There are no two men exactly alike ; no two persons, 
between whom you cannot point out some difference ; 
so that, in some respect or other, the one has, generally 
Speaking, an advantage over the other. One is better 
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looking ; lias an understanding differently moulded ; 
is blessed with a better temper, or a stronger con- 
stitution of body. Examine the state of different 
countries ; some enjoy purer notions of religion ; pos- 
sess the advantage of a more perfect form of govern- 
ment; or they have a milder diniate, and a more 
productive soil, than others, — In short, look around 
you, vFherever you will ; consider man, as he varies 
in any one nation, or as nations themselves differ ; 
you will still see that the blessings of existence are 
scattered very unequally ; — and that, if a spirit of 
captious refinement be permitted to operate, it will 
have ample room for exercise in the real or fancied 
advantages, possessed by some individuals or countries 
over those, who seem to have been less favoured. 
lAnd yet, upon full and dispassionate inquiry, this very 
inequality is attended by consequences, which prove 
that such a state of things is not produced by any 
partiality in that Supreme Power, which created all 
things, and which directs all tilings, when created, to 
the purposes of its own unfathomable wisdom and 
boundless goodness. — This consideration however 
brings me to the second division of my subject ; in 
which I proposed to shew. 

That the outward disadvantages in society ; the dis- 
^ctions in rank and fortune ; are frequently corrected 
by the possession of various blessings, so as to lessen the 
seeming inequality. I have just observed that inequality 
seems to be a law of our nature. Men are born with 
different endowments of mind, different perfections of 
llody; different qualificatious fur fuIfiUing the pur- 

tice ; diiierent capacities! for enjoying it. 
t2 
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One person is born with a constitution naturally more 
healthy ; with a temper more cheerful than another ; 
with an understanding more ngorous ; a body more 
active. It must howerer be observed, that these 
varieties do not take place according to the artificial 
distinctions of rich and poor, great and humble ; but 
in a manner very often quite the reverse. — The 
children of the poor, for instance, are frequently ob- 
sen-ed to be stronger and better-looking than those 
of the rich ; and the difference in favour of the poor 
is continually manifested through life. A man of in- 
ferior station is often observed to be more healthful 
in his body, more quick and rigorous in hb mind, 
than many, who are his superiors in rank or fortune. 
Moreover, you not nnfrequently have instances of 
persons, quite in a lower class, elevating themselves 
to respectability and wealth byindustry and meritorious 
conduct, accompanied by good natural abilities ; 
while cliildren, and other connexions of the wealthy 
and great, descend from the situation in which they 
were born, because their judgement has been de- 
ficient, or not properly cultivated ; or because they 
have fallen into temptations to idleness and rice, from 
which those born in a loner sphere have been happily 
exempt. — For, when we are considering the actual 
advantages of one condition above another, we must 
always take into account the temptations, to which 
they are severally exposed ; and consequently the 
hazards they must run, not only of injuring their 
healtli and impairiiig their chaiacter ; not merely of 
lowering themselves in the estimation of the wise and 
iodamong their fellow creatures; but, what is in- 
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finitely more important, of lesseniug their chance of 
a favourahle sentence " in the day, wlien God sliall 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ"'. Now 
it is certain, that the Iiigher and more wealthy orders 
are exposed to various temptations, wliich squander 
their time, produce disquiet and annoyance, reduce 
their fortune, and destroy their health ; so that a poor 
man, if he be but honest and industrious, often passes 
his life happily, because he has a constant occupation 
for his time ; because labour keeps his body in health ; 
and because, while he feels that he is usefully and 
properly employed, he enjoys the comfort of an ap- 
proving conscience. Whereas tlie rich, if he fail to 
turn his talents to a right account ; if he neglect to 
acquire and employ the knowledge suited to the 
place, which Providence has assigned to him ; — such an 
one is continually miserable from want of occU|>ation ; 
or tormented with uneasy thoughts, because his oc- 
cupations are unprofitable to himself or miscliievous 
to others. 

Let us now proceed to the third head. We have 
already seen that the inequality, wliicli is sometimes 
coroplMued of in human society, is analogous to many 
other parts in the scheme of Divine Providence, which 
we are enabled distinctly to trace. — We have shewn, 
that it appears essential to the comfortable enjoy- 
ment, if not the very existence, of society ; and more- 
over that the disadvantage, which appears to exist in 
one respect, is frequently compensated in others. 
But, more completely to vindicate the ways of God 
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to men, and to repress that spirit of discontent, which 
so often arises witliin our proud, but ignorant,-bosonis, 
we go sfill further. We are prepared to shew that, 
in the most important respects, the ricli and poor are 
really upon a footing of perfect equality ; and, that 
the assertion of the text is undeniably true ; " The 
rich and poor meet together ; the Lord is the maker 
of them all." 

If we look upon Ufe in its true light, namely as 
short and preparatory to another, which is of infinite 
duration ; it will immediately be seen that what be- 
falls us here is of small importance, compared with 
that lot, which will be assigned to us hereafter. — It 
will matter but little, what situation we fill in this 
life, if we can but obtain a good one in the life to 
come: — and it is an indisputable truth, although we 
do not reflect upon it so frequently or so seriously as 
we ought, that the very best allotment which can be 
bestowed upon us here, is that, which will best pre- 
pare and qualify us for happiness hereafter. — Now it 
is certain that, in religious advantages ; in those op- 
portunities and blessings, which are connected with 
eternity ; there is no difference in favour of the rich 
over the poor — " God is no respecter of persons." — 
He regardeth not the condition of those, who are to 
be judged before His unerring tribunal ; He inquireth 
not, whetlier they be rich or whether they be poor ; 
whether they have acted the part of the great or the 
lowly upon earth; but His inquiries will be, whether 
they have performed their duty in the station that 
has been assigned to them, whatever it may have 
been ; whether they have improved to the utmost of 
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their ability the talents, severally entrusted to them ; 
whether they have made use of their time in profitable 
studies or iu honest labour ; whether they have hved 
in the observance of God's laws, acting piously and 
godly towards Him, j ustly, and honourably, and kindly 
towards their fellow-creatures. — These will be the 
subjects of inquiry at the last Great Day ; not how 
much a man has had, but how he has employed it ; 
not how any one has looked, but how he has acted ; 
not how he has been clothed and fed, but whether he 
has hungered and thirsted after righteousness. 

And, in many of these respects, it will perhaps be 
found at that dread day, that the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus will be realized ; and that tlie poor man, 
who has been contented with his lot, industrious and 
temperate in his manner of Hving, considerate and 
kind to his family, will have a far better account to 
give of himself than a rich neighbour, who has 
wasted his time improvidently, lived in careless luxury, 
fulfilled no duties of religion, nor been merciful and 
attentive to his afflicted neighbours. — " God," we are 
assured, so little considers our artificial distinctions 
between rich and poor, that " He accepteth not the 
persons of princes, nor regardeth the rich more than 
the poor," for " they are all the work of His hands."* 
, So little, ui a religious point of view, is the Almighty 
disposed to conform His proceedings to our worldly 
arrangements, that He sent His only Son upon earth, 
to preach the Gospel to the poor : — not indeed to the 
exclusion of the lich, if the rich had been disposed to 
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avail themselves of the knowledge, that was then im- 
parted ; and of the grace, that was so mercifully prof- 
fered. But the Gospel was emphatically said " to be 
preached to the poor," because unjust and invidious 
notions had been prevalent among Jews as well as 
Heathens, in consequence of the inordinate advan- 
tages, which human institutions then bestowed on 
the higher orders of society ; and because, in con- 
sequence of those unreasonable prejudices, the poor 
had been too much neglected by the rich and the 
great of this world. — It pleased the Almighty there- 
fore to announce His word, as addressed in a more 
especial manner to the poor ; that henceforth it might 
be known, they shared His favour as largely as the 
most fortunate of their earthly brethren. — This then 
is that true equality of poor and rich in the sight of 
God, which vindicates at once His justice and good- 
ness, in spite of all apparent inequality. — Whatever 
may be their lot on earth and however low and des- 
titute it may appear, yet will it in general be im- 
proved even here, if they will exert themselves to de- 
serve encouragement, Xhey may further be assured ; 
and in all his difBculties and distresses, the assurance 
will give a good man the sweetest consolation ; that 
in Heaven itself " the rich and poor shall meet 
together ; for the Lord is the maker of them all." 

The conclusions, which follow from the manner, in 
■which we have been viewing this important subject, 
are shortly these ; nor can they fail to supply matter 
of useful practice, aa well as serious meditation, both 
to rich and poor. 

And, first, the poor should he thankful to Almighty 
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God, wlio has corrected the seeming disfulvantages of 
an inferior station by many blessings, which He has 
withheld from those of a higher. — They must consider 
that they possess the common advantages of creation, 
the air and light, the warmth of the sun, the beauties of 
nature, equally with the greatest of us all ; that they 
enjoy some gifts of Providence, as health and strength, 
in a higher degree than many of their superiors; 
and that their situation removes them from many 
temptations, which prove injurious to the bodies and 
fatal to the souls of others. Above all, they should 
recollect that they are permitted to enjoy, in as full a 
degree as the greatest of men, the blessings of re- 
velation and redemption ; that the bible is open to 
them, as well as to the rich ; that the means of re- 
ligious instruction, as well as the blessings of religion 
itself, are extended without favour to all. They 
should gratefully call to mind that for them Christ 
died ; that to them, in common with the most dis- 
tinguished and exalted of mankind, are extended the 
" innumerable benefits of His precious blood-shed- 
ding ;" and that, if they prove contented and obedient 
here, He will " shew them the path of everlasting life ; 
He will conduct tliem to that presence, where is ful- 
ness of joy ; and to tbat right hand, where is pleasure 
for evermore." " 

On the other hand, those, who are " rich in this 
world " ", should consider that the difference of con- 
ditions between them and their poorer neighbours, is 

> Psalm xvi. 12. " 1 Tim. vi. 17- ^^H 
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one of the means appointed by tlie Almighty for 
trying the goodness of tlieir dispositions, and their 
fitness for a better state of existence. They should 
consider it incumbent upon them to remedy, with a 
discriminating mind indeed, yet with a bountiful hand, 
any evil that may be occasioned by an unequal dis- 
tribution of good things here below. Infirmity and 
distress are, among other wise reasons, permitted to 
attend the lower classes of mankind, that an oppor- 
tunity may be given to those, who are placed above 
tlicm, to sliew that they feel the responsibility, which 
is attached to their abundance ; and that they are ac- 
tive in discovering, and generous in applying, the 
means, by which the amount of human misery may 
be abated. It has already been intimated, that the 
relative condition in the different orders of society has 
been greatly improved since the days, when our bless- 
ed Saviour appeared on earth. No reasonable doubt 
can be entertained that tlie improvement is owing to 
the diffusion of the benignant precepts of the Gospel ; 
and that, in proportion as the Gospel is better un- 
derstood, in such proportion will the general com- 
fort of society be promoted. It cannot therefore be 
necessary to exhort those, whose influence or fortune 
elevates them above their fellow-creatures, not to 
widen the distinction unnecessarily, still less to em- 
bitter it by unfeeling indifference, or harsh language, 
or injurious treatment. Nevertheless, it can never 
be unseasonable to remind them that Chrbt has died 
equally for all, whether rich or poor ; and that, in a 
future state, the good and virtuous poor will be ad- 
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niitted, while the rich, who 



een unmerciful or 
ungodly, intemperate or oppressive, will be cast into 
outer darkness. 

Equally then ia it incumbent upon all, whether 
rich or poor, to look upon themselves as chiidien 
and servants of that God, who is equally anxious for 
the happiness of every one of His creatures ; although 
He has thought fit to appoint them different stations, 
as so many means of putting their disposition to the 
proof; of ascertaining in one class, the existence of 
superiority to mere worldly gratifications, disinter- 
estedness, gentleness, benevolence ; in the other, of 
industry, frugality, honesty, patience — in both, of hu- 
mility, temperance, faith, charity. If therefore, ac- 
cording to their respective means of information, and 
opportunities of duty, each answers his trial well, the 
apparent difference will cease. At the close of life, 
when judgement shall be passed on all men, and full 
and equitable recompense shall be awarded to their 
respective deserts ; " the rich and the poor " will as- 
suredly " meet together ; for the Lord is the maker of 
them all." 
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HUMAN LIFE APTLY COMPARED TO A JOUBNEV. 



tlEBRKWS, XIII. 



No imagery throughout Holy Scripture is more ex- 
pressive, and scarcely any appears to be more fre- 
quently employed, than that which views the state of 
man upon earth in the light of a journey; which con- 
siders the inhabitants of this perishable globe as 
strangers and pilgrims cast upon its surface; and 
which supplies a measure both of their duties and 
expectations by pointing out that home, which the 
Tvay-worn traveller is never again destined to forsake. 
" I am a stranger and a sojourner with you," said 
faithful Abraham to the sons of Heth '. " The days of 
the years of my pilgrimage " (said his grandson Jacob 
to the monarch of Egypt) " are an hundred and thirty 
years : few and evil have the days of the years of my 
life been, and have not attained unto the days of the 
life of my fathers in the days of their pilgi-image." " 
Now that the expressions " strangers," " sojourners " 
and " pilgrims " are not confined to the fact of Abra- 
ham being the native of a distant country, and com- 
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mencing his residence in the land of Canaan, when 
his life was well advanced ; but that they had 
further and more general meaning, and applied to 
the uncertain and wearisome condition of human 
existence, may be gathered from a passage of the 
Psalmist; " Hold not thy peace at my tears; for I 
am a stranger with thee, and a sojourner, as all my 
fathers were." " The prayer of the same holy 
raonarchj recorded in the First Book of Chronicles, is 
still more to our pmpose : " We are strangers before 
thee, and sojourners, as were all our fathers : our 
days on the earth are as a shadow, and there is none 
abiding." " But the most decisive proof of the solemn 
and practical meaning, which belongs to these ex- 
pressions of the Patriarchs, arises from the light, in 
which they were evidently regarded by the Author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Of Abraham he 
says ; " by faith he sojourned in the land of promise, 
as in a strange country, dwelling in tabernacles with 
Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same 
promise : for he looked for a city, which hath found- 
ations, whose builder and maker is God." Then he 
adds, " These all died in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar off; and 
were persuaded of them, and embraced them, and 
confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
the earth.'"' 

The imagery no doubt was peculiarly adapted to 
the feelings, as well as comprehension, of the Jewish 
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people ; because their national history so often re- 
presents them as placed in a strange land, or as 
wandering without any settled habitation. — The con- 
dition of their early ancestors has been already 
noticed. — For some centuries their descendants abode 
in Egypt ; but abode with a fixed purpose, as well 
as a Divine promise, of returning. — When at length 
they were permitted to occupy Canaan, their idolatries 
and crimes drove them into captivity, and scattered 
them among the nations of the earth *. But before 
they were permitted to occupy the promised land 
after their return from Egypt, they were doomed to 
wander " through that great and terrible wilderness, 
wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and 
drouglits, where there was no water." '' 

In allusion to the comfort and tranquillity, which 
awaited them in the land of Canaan after their toil- 
some and disquieting journey in the wilderness, the 
sacred Writers aptly use the term " rest," as signifi- 
cant of the happiness of heaven after the troubles and 
vexations of this earthly state ; an allusion, which 
would be still more significant in the early days of 
Christianity, when good men were so much more ex- 
posed to obloquy and hardship, because they obeyed 
the dictates of their conscience, and manfully adhered 
to the cross of Christ. Hence the Apostle says, " God 
will give you rest, when the Lord Jesus shall be re- 
vealed from Heaven." " And in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ", '* There remaineth a rest for the people of 
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God " — and the admonitory infcreitce, whicli he 
draws, is as useful to Christians of the present day, 
as it was to the writer's contemporaries : " Let us 
labour therefore to enter into that rest :" or as the 
same idea is differently expressed by St. Peter, and 
with a still nearer approach to the general notion, 
upon which we are discoursing; " Dearly beloved, I 
beseech you, as strangers and pilgrims, abstain from 
fleshly lusts, which war against the soul." ' 

Now if this be an accurate description of the con- 
dition of human life ; if we be truly represented as 
strangers and travellers ; we should consider what con- 
sequences naturally flow from such a representation. 
-^If we are only strangers upon earth, there should 
seem to be some native city, to which we properly 
and permanently belong. If we are placed in the 
situation of travellers ; there must be some point, to 
which our thoughts should be directed as the end of 
our journey. If we are performing the part of 
pilgrims, there must surely be some place deserving 
our utmost reverence, to which our steps are bending; 
where we may reasonably expect to find a recompense 
for the fatigue and irksomeness, tlie toil and incon- 
venience, of a long and hazardous enterprise. " If," 
as the Apostle assures us in the text, " we have here 
no continuing city ;" it follows almost as a necessary 
consequence, that " we seek one to come." 

It becomes then a matter of no little interest to 
discover, whether such a description of human life 
corresponds with the reality of things — whether the 
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picture, which is thus drawn of our condition and 
prospects in a state of mortality, corresponds with 
our actual experience ; in short, whether the image 
of a journey, a voyage, a pilgrimage, to which ex- 
istence is so often compared, be exact or not. After 
such inquiry, we shall be better able to ascertain the 
nature of those expectations, whidi we may reason- 
ably cherish concerning the end of this earthly pil- 
grimage ; and we may learn to estimate duly the 
desirableness of that " city," to which our thoughts 
and our hopes are by such authority directed,' as 
" about to come." 

Now, when we see any one pursuing a journey, the 
first idea that enters the mind is, that he is merely 
passing from one place to another ; that he is con- 
tinually shifting his ground ; that the objects before 
him are as often varying ; and that, as objects change, 
his mind is differently affected, and sometimes di- 
verted from the purpose, with which he originally 
set out. — That this is an accurate resemblance of 
human hfe, no one, who possesses the capacity of re- 
flection, can for a moment doubt. For not only is 
the whole of existence a mere passage from the birth 
to the grave ; but, in a great variety of instances, it 
is actually passed m a state of motion. — Not only do 
the different stages of our existence furnish so many 
distinct situations in which we are placed, while we 
travel, almost imperceptibly to ourselves, from one to 
another ; but m many cases the transition is marked 
by a change of abode. New objects present them- 
selves ; new connexions are formed ; new hopes and 
new fears arise in succession ; and the scheme of the 
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present year is frequently abandoned for one equally 
disappointing in the next. — Even if our bodies be not 
in motion, the mind is continually agitated ; we are 
restless under the present ; looking with impatience 
for the ftiture; like the trHVeller, who is dissatisfied 
with the residence with which he has taken up for the 
time, but looks with sanguine expectation to some 
point in his further progress, where the accommodation 
may be more convenient, the scenery more grand, or 
the society more inviting. 

The next thing we remark of a sojourner in any 
place is, that his stay in it is only for a time. 

In proportion to the whole length of an extended 
journey, the time, which a traveller devotes to any 
one place, through which he passes, is necessarily 
short. In proportion too to the whole duration of 
time ; that portion of it, which is occupied by the 
existence of any individual upon earth, must he ac- 
knowledged to be extremely limited. — In the he- 
ginning of life indeed, when the sensation from 
present enjoyment is in general as keen as the dis- 
position to think seriously is weak, young persons 
look up to the old as those, who have had a long 
continuance upon earth. But do they look to them 
for proofs, that life is enviable as well as long ? Do 
they view their enfeebled limbs, their diseased frame, 
their impaired intellects, with envy ? Do they even 
ask them the result of their experience, as to the 
duration of existence ? They would too surely ex- 
claim ; " In our youth we foolishly thought, our years 
would never have an end. Yet by what rapid advance, 
by what quickly succeeding steps, have we come to 





the verge of the grave ? Scarcely had the season of 
yoiith arrived, when it seemed to have reached its 
end ; the thoughtless pleasures of early life mode 
way for the cares and anxieties of middle age ; and 
when we were husily occupied in smoothing the 
troubles of that period ; before we had made effectual 
provision for the comforts of declining life ; old age 
was already at hand and surprised us, alas ! too in- 
tent upon this world to make due preparation for 
that, towards which we find ourselves inevitably 
hastening." — Such is the account, which may often 
be truly given by those, who have been permitted by 
a merciful Creator to reach a length of existence, at 
which tlie majority of their fellow creatures are not 
destined to arrive. Yet if the aged upon earth 
confess that their lives have been short and wearisome, 
what must be the more melancholy confession of such, 
as are snatched away, ere half the usual course of 
liian be run 1 Must not all the dwellers on this perish- 
able globe be constrained to acknowledge that " our 
days on the earth are as a shadow, and there is none 
abiding ;"' that " they are swifter than a post, and flee 
away : they are passed away as the swift ships, and 
as the eagle that hasteth to the prey"" ? Must not 
human nature, speeding to its original dust, bow in 
all lowliness of heart before its great Creator, and 
say ; " Behold, thou hast made my days as an hand- 
breadth, and mine age is even as nothing before Thee ; 
verily, every man at his best estate is altogctlier 
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But, thirdly, it must be expected by travellers, 
if they are engaged in a journey of much extent mid 
continuance, that they meet with many diflficuUies 
and dangers. Accidents may befall them by land ; 
storms await them by sea. Their own heedlessness 
and impatience may entail upon them trouble ; a too 
ardent curiosity endanger their safety ; too intense a 
desire of pleasure occasion inconveniences ; or mere 
ignorance and inexperience produce serious embarrass- 
ments. Temptations will be presented to them; 
fraud may be practised upon them ; violence may be 
offered them. Now is not this an accurate repre- 
sentation of the perils and distresses which, in a 
greater or less degree, affect tiie safety or the comfort 
of every one, who wanders through this vale of tears ? 
The early stages of life cannot be gifted with that 
knowledge of otiiers or of ourselves, which is derived 
from experience. If we be disposed to listen to the 
warning voice of a guide, a wise and faithful one is 
not always at hand ; nor are the young always dis- 
posed to hsten to him, if he were at hand. Destitute 
of experience, we mistake the nature and qualities of 
things and men ; " we call good, evil, and evil, 
good ;" we eagerly follow after that, which allures as 
by its outward appearance, though within it be un- 
sound and hideous ; we turn aside with aversion from 
that, which at first sight appears forbidding, though 
we might find in it, if we had patience to examine 
and discretion to use it, a mine of hidden treasure. 
We court the acquaintance, and are charmed with 
the society, of the unworthy ; we spurn the counsel, 
u2 
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and decline the good offices, of the wise and good ; 
we give ourselves up to idleness, if not to vice ; 
we loVe perpetual amusementj and eagerly pursue 
pleasure ; — but we are ignorant of the value of time ; 
we know not that the comforts of maturer age must 
be purchased by a resolute devotion of some portion 
of early life to industry in our respective callings; to 
knowledge ; . to virtue. In a more advanced period, 
in the further progress of our journey, we continue 
to feci tlie want of that experience, which we failed 
to acquire in an earlier stage. The defect of know- 
ledge, whicli was at first unavoidable, we refused to 
supply by availing ourselves of the proper means, the 
experience and good advice of others.' — -So that, 
having lost the opportunity of gaining that faculty of 
judging, and those stores of knowledge, which chiefly 
distinguish a more advanced, from a more early, time 
irf life; we wander in helpless uncertainty, and are 
unable to ascertain with due precision the nature of 
the objects, which pass before us. But if none of 
these evils befall us through our own fault ; through 
our indiscreet rejection of counsel, when it was 
offered ; by a neglect to lay in a store of experience, 
when it might have been acquired ; yet accidents 
will befall us, and disappointments intervene. Events, 
over which we can have no control, will occur to 
baffle our best-laid schemes ; to thwart our weK- 
founded hopes in hfe, as well as in a journey ; so that, 
with all our industry and all our caution, we must 
still recollect, that it is the appointed lot of man to 
encounter accident and disease ; to endure pain and 
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affliction ; to receive uiikintlness, where confidence 
has been misplaced ; and ill-requital, where service 
has been faithfully bestowed. 

Next, we observe that a journey not only abounds 
in difficulties of various kinds, but that the length of 
it is very uncertain. 

Already we have remarked that, in reference to 
the time passed in a settled home, a joui^ney or 
voyage must be considered as of short duration. — 
But short as it is, many circumstances may bring it 
to a close before the traveller intended. An accident 
on the road may abridge the means of travelling on- 
wards; events may occur at home, which call for 
immediate return ; the passage from one place to 
another may be accelerated ; and the t^a^'eller may 
reach his usual abode long before the time, which he 
had previously fixed for the extent of his absence. 
Does not such a state of things most accurately 
resemble the course of human existence ? Not only 
is it altogether short, when compared with eternity ; 
but it is exposed to so many accidents, that the most 
unthinking must confess it to be very precarious ; and 
those, who do think, gratefully acknowledge the 
warning, that is given by the solemn declaration ; 
" ih the midst of life we are in death." No age, no 
station is secure against unexpected death ; no pre- 
cautions avail against its rapid approach ; no barriers 
withstand its sudden inroads. Every element con- 
spires to defeat the anticipations of human hope ; and 
to baffle the exertions of human skill. The wide- 
wasting fire devours house after house, and buries 
their inhabitants in ruins ; the ocean, — who can say 
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how many myriads it has engulfed ? the air is full 
charged with " the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, and the sickness, that destroyeth in noon-day ; " 
nay, the earth itself overwhelms the busy workman 
with its ponderous mass, or yawns with ghastly 
opening to receive whole cities into its tremendous 
. abyss. 

Such being the varied forma, in which premature 
death seizes its victims ; seizes them unawares and 
unprepared; who shall venture to promise himself, 
that his continuance in any one stage of life can be 
reckoned upon with any certainty ? who shall presume 
to expect an answer to his prayer ; " Lord ! let me 
know my end, and the number of my days, that I 
may be certified how long I have to live " 1 

But, lastly, the closest and the most interesting 
feature of resemblance, between the traveller, who 
merely passes from one place to another on this 
habitable globe, and the whole race of man, who are 
each plodding on their course of weary existence, is, 
that there is some fixed home, some settled abode, to 
which both the traveller upon the surface of the earth, 
and the being, who is placed in it a while for the 
purposes of probation, must ultimately look. If 
" here we have no continuing city ;" surely we must 
" seek one to come." If the traveller be constrained 
to remain for a time in a dwelling, whose tenure is 
uncertain, and whose foundations may be weak ; he 
looks with satisfaction to an habitation, which yields 
him hope of abiding without interruption and without 
annoyance. So must he, who is placed in this state 
of mortality, ever-shifting and continually disquieting. 




look forward to the close of life, as affording him rest 
from his past labours ; an abiding-place, after he shall 
have at length escaped the perplexing and perilous 
" changes and chances of this troublcBomc world." 
" Here we have no continuiiig city ; but we seek one 
to come." Here we have no certainty of remaining 
for any length of time ; we are in the midst of 
troubles ; we are exposed to temptations ; we suffer 
actual distress ; we therefore naturally and eagerly 
look forward to some place, " where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary may have rest." 

Such a state, the actual experience we have of 
life ; its various difficulties and perplexities ; the real 
dangers and temptations, which continually beset us( 
the seemingly unequal distribution of the blessings of 
this present world ; the occasional triumph, the ap- 
parent prosperity ■ of the undeserving ; the poverty^ 
the depression, the disappointments of the pious and 
well-intentioned ; such a state of future retributionj 
all these contingencies, attached to our condition 
here, point out as probable and represent as desirable. 
But in thus looking forward our hopes might be too 
sanguuie; our own views of things fallacious; oui 
estimate of the characters of ourselves and others 
might mislead from self-love in our own case ; from 
partial observation, or envious feehngs, in respect to 
others. Human reason would here be an iusufHcient 
guide; for however probable a future state might 
appear to the eye of reason alone, nothing less than 
an assurance from on high could warrant us to look 
for a iixed abode hereafter ; " an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens." 
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Large therefore should be the amount 
gratitude, and unceasing the expression of it, to that 
Almighty Parent, who has vouchsafed to destine His 
creatures to immortality ; to that Divine Saviour, 
who has been at once the Instrument and the 
Messenger of our redemption ; and to that Holy 
Spirit, through whose sanctifying influences we are 
made capable of iniieriting the promised blessings. 
Yet our gratitude will be weak and our devout ex- 
pression of it unavailing, if the feelings we riglitly en- 
tertain have not a corresponding effect upon our 
actions. Human life waa not destined for inaction; 
but for continual exertion. He, who would be duly 
sensible of the blessings vouchsafed by the knowledge 
of redemption, must not only contemplate, but 
imitate, the proceedings of that traveller, who feels 
that " he has no continuing city," but seeks, ardently 
and diligently seeks, " one to come." Pursuing 
steadily this one great object, he suffers himself to be 
diverted from the straight course by no allurement of 
pleasure, no representation of danger. He informs 
himself accurately of every particular that is requisite 
to be known, that he may reach with more certainty 
the great aim of all his imdertaking. — He goes on 
with steady pace from stage to stage ; takes every 
necessary precaution that he may neither be delayed 
in the progress of liis journey, nor disappointed at the 
end. And thus at length he safely arrives at tlie 
termination of his weary wandering. 

With the good Christian now, as with holy David 
of old, " the word of God is a lantern unto his feet." 
Cheered by its warmth and guided by its light, he 
looks forward to a future world for pure and per- 
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niancnt enjoyment. He is by no means forgetfiil of 
the duties, which await his performance in this hia 
state of pilgrimage ; for they are the test of his 
obedience to the Divine commands ; the only effectual 
preparation which he can make for arriving at his 
heavenly home. " Blessed are they " (is the glorious 
assurance of the book of Revelation), " Blessed are 
they, that do His commandments, that they may 
have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city ;" ' that " city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem," where are 
collected, " an innumerable company of angels ;" with 
" the general assembly and church of the first-born, 
and God the Judge of all, and the spirits of just men 
made perfect, and Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant." "■ 

Let us, however, when we look forward to this 
glorious end of our probation here on earth, not 
forget that a comparison still holds bet\veen the 
traveller for amusement or business, and the traveller 
on the high road to eternity. — As the former may 
fail to reach his destined home by the want of 
preparations to accomplish his journey duly ; so may 
he, who neglects to emjjloy tlie time of his pilgrimage 
in this world wisely and diligently, fail to reach those 
heavenly mansions, which every son of man should 
regard as the only desirable end of life. — By omitting 
to gain proper information on his road, or refusing to 
comply with the directions which he receives, he may 
pursue a wrong jiath, and lose sight of his intended 
object. Instead of winging an upward flight to the 

» Rtv. sxii. U. " Heb. xii. 22, &o. - ^i '^'^^ 
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mansions of everlasting peace and joy, he will tread 
the paths of vice and irreligion. — Thus pursuing a 
career of guilt, he heeds not the precipice that lies 
before him ; but plunges headjlong into the bottomless 
abyss ; that gloomy abode, prepared for the thought^ 
less and the selfish ; the violent, and the dishonest ; 
the intemperate and unchaste; the hypocrite and 
blasphemer; — a frightful association! where each 
shrinks back from his companion in misery; each 
recoils with horror from hie guilty self; and all 
around is one dismal scene of remorse, lamentatiofi, 
and woe ! 
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hitWBM GRACIOUS AND BENEVOLENT DESIGN OF THE 
I . GOSPEL. 






LuKB 11. 13, 14. 



AKB SDDSBNLT THERE WAS WITH THE ANGEL A MUi.TITUItK 
OF THE HEAVENLY HOST, FRAIBINB GOD AND SAVING, 
OLORX TO GOD IN THE HIGHEST, AND ON EAHTU PEACE, 
GOOI>-WILL 1 



Those, who are not acquainted with the original 
language of the New Testament ; and even those, 
who are acquainted with it only in its more pure and 
native form, would be surprised at the variety of 
interpretation, to which these few expressions of the 
angels have given occasion. I do not however mean 
to enter upon any critical topic further than to 
remark, that many a passage, which appears plain 
and consistent to an English reader, may be susceptible 
of a different sense from what is usually assigned to 
it; and that, even in cases, where no contrariety of 
opinion exists about the interpretation, it is often 
necessary to sift the expressions with the utmost 
nicety ; because they may throw light upon other 
parts of Scripture, where light is indispensably 
required. 

Amidst the variety of opinions upon particular 
expressions in this remarkable passage, still all agree, 
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that it proclaims praise and thanksgiving, as pre- 
eminently due to Almighty God for that tender care 
of His rational creatures, which caused His Son to 
appear upon earth, as the Author and Promoter of 
human peace and happiness. — " Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good-will towards men ! " 

When we contemplate the account, given by our 
Evangelist, of the wonderful events, which announced 
and accompanied the birth of the Saviour of the 
world ; it seems impossible not to be struck with the 
exact correspondence, which they shew, to the dignity 
of the personage thus introduced ; to the appearance, 
as well as the character. He was hereafter to exhibit ; 
and to the end and object of that dispensation, of 
which He was " the chief corner-stone." He, who 
thus undertook to redeem a miserable world from the 
captivity of sin and from the sentence of death, was 
no other than the Son of God. His future birth 
therefore was announced by an angel, and accomplished 
by an act of Divine power. It took place indeed in 
an humble slied ; an apt emblem of the lowly guise, 
in which He was to appear amongst men ; it was 
immediately announced to shepherds ; that class of 
mankind, to whom the preaching of the Saviour of 
the world was to be first addressed, and by whom it 
would be more sincerely welcomed. Moreover, the 
actual birth of this extraordinary Infant was attested 
by a preternatural display of heavenly glory, and 
triumphantly hailed by a band of angels. This too, 
in contrast with the total absence of earthly splendour 
and even earthly comforts in the place and manner of 
His birth, well comported vtith. the seeming contra- 



dictions, which marked the life of Him, who " had 
not where to lay His head ;" yet wlio evidently 
shewed that all nature was subject to His command, 
when He controlled the very elements, and was con- 
tinually performing the most beneficent miracles. 
Still further ; the tenor of the strain, chanted by the 
heavenly band, designates most exactly the end and 
object of Christ's mission, as exemplified by His 
precepts and His actions. — Now I cannot help thinking 
that this adaptation of circumstances to the very 
peculiar nature of our Saviour's office ; and to the 
singular contrast, whicli appeared between the humi- 
lity of His condition and the personal dignity of His 
character ; the want of worldly conveniences, and the 
exercbe of power actually Divine ; I say, this visible 
congruity of circumstance, at the time of the nativity, 
to events which took place so long after, can scarcely 
fail to impress a reflecting mind with a firmer de- 
pendence upon the truth of these supernatural events, 
arising from internal testimony. It is calculated, I 
thuik, to improve our general belief in the miraculous 
agency, which supported the pretensions of Jesus, by 
the importance of the occasion, on which this par- 
ticular display of Divine power was made ; by the 
unpretending simplicity, with which it is narrated ; 
and by the wise and benevolent sentiments to which 
it gives utterance, and which it tends so powerfully 
to enforce. 

I do not liowever mean to press this observation 
any farther than to draw your fixed attention to tliis 
uncommon adaptation of events to character. But I 
shall proceed to shew, in what manner the song of 
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the angela, quoted in the text, clearly illustrates the 
end and object of our religion : " Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace, good-will towards men ! " 

Let us then consider, what very serious mistakes 
have been at different times committed with the vain 
view of promoting the glory of God ; and also, what 
are the real principles, established for this end, by the 
holy religion we jjrofess. 

I. Whether the sentiments, conveyed by the song 
of the angels, consisted of tliree clauses, as the words 
at present stand ; or of two, as some learned men 
have supposed ; tlicy equally imply, that the glory of 
God is best promoted by the diffusion of peace and 
happiness among men. But, whatsoever may have 
been the degree and extent of huinan knowledge 
upon all other subjects, yet, in proportion to the 
absence of Divine revelation, men's ideas respecting a 
power or powers, superior to themselves, have been 
always confused and erroneous. From partial and 
indistinct notions of the attributes of the Godhead, 
must result utter ignorance of the manner of serving 
and worshipping Him ; of propitiating His displeasure ; 
of obtaining His favour; in a word, of acting con- 
formably to His will and promoting His glory. 

The various and extraordinary methods of offering 
homage to the Divinity, which were adopted by tlie 
Greek and Roman polytheists, scarcely need be 
enumerated. The least exceptionable no doubt were 
the offering of the productions of nature, and even 
the slaying of hecatombs. For these in part were 
sanctioned by the provisions of the Mosaic law ; yet 
there, only as the means to an end, — ultimately, no 
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doubt, as typical " of the atoning sacrifice of the 
Gospel ;" ' but immediately, as a mark of obedience 
to that God, who enforced and expected attention to 
moral duties ; while the idolaters of Greece and 
Rome conceived their duty fulfilled hi every respect 
by such comparatively harmless, though useless, cere- 
monies. But their errors or prejudices on religious 
subjects led, on some occasions, to very immoral 
practices ; to acts even of the most revoltmg cruelty, 
by way of disarming the vengeance, or conciliating 
the regard, of their falsely-styled divinities. 

Among other idolaters, — those of our own days 
for instauce,— the most strange and inconsistent 
methods have been adopted for promoting the glory 
of the gods, which they serve. Some devotees of 
Hindostan pass many years of their lives in the most 
wearisome posture, or continually expose themselves 
to violent piun, iu order to gain the favour, or 
deprecate the wrath, of some popular idol. — Otliers 
consign themselves to self-destruction, or expose their 
children and other relatives to death, like the worship- 
pers of Moloch of old : httle aware, alas ! of the 
real principle, upon which the glory of God is to be 
promoted, and of the pointed rebuke, contained in 
the Christian Scriptures, against such monstrous and 
practical errors. " Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myself before the high God ? 
Shidi 1 come before Him with burnt offerings, with 
calves of a year old 1 Will the Lord be pleased with 
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thousands of rams, or with ten thousands of rivers of 
oil ? Shall I give my first born for my transgression ? 
The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?" After 
this just and forcible rebuke, follows a more rational 
and consistent method of fulfilling the will, and 
thereby promoting the lionour, of God. " He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good ; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?" ' 

So fallacious and so mischievous liave been the 
views entertained, concerning the right method of 
promoting the glory of God, in those countries, which 
have not been illumined by the bright radiance of 
Gospel truth. But, we may ask, are those, upon 
whom that light has shone, prepared to state that 
tliey have never closed their eyes against it ; ami 
refused to be guided and comforted by its steady and 
cheering rays ? Has no mistake at any time been 
apparent among Christians respecting the manner, in 
which the glory of God is best promoted, and His 
will most unequivocally obeyed ? Alas ! to the 
disgrace of human nature, and the reproach of human 
reason, after all the direct instruction, whidi tbe 
pages of inspiration cont^ ; after the indirect, but 
not less intelligible, lessons taught by the example of 
our Lord himself. Christians have, in almost every 
age since the day-spring of salvation arose, deviated 
into practices ; avowedly for the purpose of promoting 
God's glory ; almost as repugnant to the real spirit 

» MicuU vi. 6-8. 
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of their religion, as many of those, which were 
suggested by the polji:l!eists of old time, and are 
held in honour by idolaters of the present age. 

I need not remind you, how soon the exalted 
duties and holy observances of the Gospel were de- 
graded into the solitude of the hermitage, and the 
severity of the cloister : nor will I attempt to explain, 
by what strange infatuation "the reasonable service" 
of evangelical obedience was- transformed into priva- 
tions most unnecessary, and inflictions most painful. 
*' Pious people " (says the lively and liberal author of Re- 
marks on Ecclesiastical History) " contrived a method 
of voluntary martyrdom ; and inflicted upon them> 
selves as many pains and penalties, as pagan cruelty 
had invented. They left parents, wives, children, 
fijiends, and families, and fortunes ; they retired from 
the world ; they allowed themselves no more food, 
raiment, and sleep, than would just keep body and 
soul together. — Several of them — as Theodorus and 
Symeon Stylites — when their mothers and sisters 
came to visit thcni, and earnestly begged admittance, 
would not be seen."* We learn also from Gregory 
Nazianzen, in his mistaken praise of the absurd 
austerities and mortifications of the monks at Na- 
zianzum, tliat " some of them, thro' excess of zeal, 
killed themselves to be released from the wicked 
world." '■ 

The perversion however of intellect ; which inclined 
any one to suppose that, by inflicting privation or 
pain upon himself, he was offering an acceptable 
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tribute to his Maker ; was trivial and harmless com- 
pared with notions, which assumed the revolting form 
of intolerance, and arrogated the power of controlling 
the opinions, and chastising the mistakes, of otlier 
men. The subject here, you see, becomes very im- 
portant ; for, in fact, all the religious persecutions in 
the world ; all penalties and inflictions upon those, 
who differ from ourselves, however conscientiously ; 
take their rise from an imperfect and erroneous no- 
tion of what really constitutes the glory of God, and 
the manner, in which we best can assist in its display 
and extension. The angels, at the birth of Christ, 
sang, that the glory of God was in unison with peace 
on earth, and good-will towards men. No ! said the 
schoolmen ; the glory of God consists in thinking of 
the Deity, as we think. No ! said the inquisitors, 
the glory of God consists in worshipping Him in the 
mode we prescribe. No! said the Covenanters, the 
glory of God consists in exterminating those, whom 
we call His enemies. Mistaken men! who thus 
propose to honour the God and Father of the uni- 
verse; the merciful God, and the gracious Father, of 
all His rational creatures ! As if marks of benevolence 
were not so clearly seen in the works of creation, as 
to prove incontestably, that He, who called us into 
being, created us in order to our happiness ; — as if a 
tender and loving Father, for so He is represented in 
the Scriptures, and so He may be traced through His 
stupendous operations, coald receive glory or take 
delight in aught, hut what aided His own beneficent 
purposes, and combined individual comfort with the 
harmony of the whole I 
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Yes ! instead of dwelling upon these grand gene- 
ralities of benevolence ; instead of perusing, with de- 
light and with conviction, the plain declarations con- 
tained in our sacred records ; too many Christians 
have, in almost every age, passed over the character- 
istics of kind design throughout nature ; they have mis- 
taken or forgotten the clear delineations of Divine 
mercy and goodness in the book of grace; and have 
had recourse to the narrow circle of their own pre- 
judices, or misconstrued some less obvious ex- 
pressions in Holy Writ, so as to adopt the most 
erroneous opinions, and finally sanction the most 
mischievous practices; — and this too, with the vain 
imagination, that they were thereby fulfilling a pious 
duty, and contributing their share of zeal in promoting 
the glory of God ! 

From the imperfection of human language, and 
from the less cultivated state of mind and manners 
in the early ages of the Jewish polity, exjiressions no 
doubt occur, which might occasion error, if they were 
not abundantly rectified in other and clearer parts of 
Scripture. God is said to be " jealous " and " angry ;" 
that is, tlie laws. He has laid down for the govern- 
ment of His creatures, are not to be transgressed with 
impunity. And what law, I would ask, has He laid 
down with more distinctness ; of what law has He 
more authoritatively enjoined tlie observance, than 
the law of shewing kindness and mercy ; the law of 
doing to others, as we would they should do unto 
us ? But the imputation of anger and jealousy, with 
other figurative expressions which relate to the Deity, 
no more define His nature, or explain the character 
X2 
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of His attributes ; tlian terms, which imply the use of 
bodUy members, and a form and motion like our own, 
can describe His inscrutable essence. How much 
more frequently, on the other hand, is He represented 
in Scripture under an aspect, really suitable to the 
best notions we can entertain of the Deity ; as one, 
that " pardoneth iniquity and delighteth in mercy " '; 
"the God of patience and consolation," and "of Iqve;" 
"the merciful" and "rig-hteous" and "faithftil God;" 
" God, who is rich in mercy" ^ ? These are the de- 
scriptions, upon which Christians ought to have dwelt; 
for they are intelligible, and convey correctly the ideas 
tliey are intended to convey ; besides that they are 
continually occurring. — But ; with the fatality, that 
accompanies human research and human practice too 
upon questions the most important ; they have passed 
over what is clearj and stumbled upon what is ob- 
scure ; they have set aside what is lovely and useful^ 
and eagerly embraced what they have converted into 
deformity and mischief. 

2. And now, having pointed out the various evils, 
which have resulted, under every dispensation, from a 
confusion of intellect about the honour of God, I shall 
turn your attention to that definition, which is con- 
tained in the text. So clear indeed is the declaration ; 
so strongly marked the occasion, upon which it was 
issued ; and so high the authority, from which it 
proceeded ; that it might appear almost incredible, 
that the purport of it should ever have been over- 
looked or misunderstood by any person of sound un- 
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(lerstandiiig, who did acknowledge the authority of 
Christ ; or even by any one of good feeling, who did 
not. 

The text then associates the glory of God so close- 
ly with peace or happiness on earth, and good-will 
towards men, that we cannot but learn from it this 
most interesting lesson. There is no way so ap- 
propriate or so effectual, by which we can render 
glory to God, as by the promoting of peace and good- 
will amongst men. — Hence it follows, as a necessary 
and self-evident conclusion, that, where peace is not 
enjoyed on earth, nor good-will shewn towards men, 
the glory of God cannot be consulted — or, in other 
words, that we grossly offend against the Divine at- 
tributes, mistake the real qualities of the Godhead, 
and therefore incur His just displeasure, when we en- 
gage in any design, or favour any undertaking, which 
is calculated to lessen the prevalence of peace and 
abate the feeling of good-will. Nor is this important 
principle confined to the position in the text, per- 
sjjicuous and delightful as that alone is. The w/ioh 
tenor of the Christian religion, rightly understood ; 
whether collected from the precepts of Holy Writ, or 
exemplified in the Hfe and conduct of its Divine Author 
and His followers ; breathes precisely the same spirit, 
and inculcates invariably the same truth. 

tThe characters, selected by our Lord, as the 
peculiar objects of His blessing at the commencement 
of His ministry, were such only, as could have at heart 
the practice of peace and the manifestation of good ■ 

will. " Blessed," He emphatically said, " are the poor fl 
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heart," tlie *' peace-makers." To preserve peace. He 
enjoined the patient endurance of wrongs and sub- 
mission to the outrage of an enemy. To preserve 
peace, he commanded His faithful disciple to put up 
the sword, whicli was unsheatlied in his own defence ; 
while Himself healed the wound, which unseasonable 
zeal had inflicted. Practically to inculcate the glorious 
lesson, chanted by the angels at His birth, he not only 
elevated the schlsraatical Samaritan above the more 
orthodox Jew, on account of his benevolence ; but He 
pointedly rebuked His disciples, when they would have 
punished some inhospitable and intolerant Samaritans. 
" Ye know not," he said, " what spirit ye are of. 
The Son of Man b not come to destroy men's lives, 
but to save them." In the same spirit He taught 
that " lo\e to our neighbour " was, next to the love of 
God, " the one thing needful." In exhibiting the 
same principle of action. He passed His life ; for " He 
went about doing good ;" and, in strict conformity 
with it. He breathed that impressive prayer in the 
agonies of death ; " Father, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do."' 

It is now, I think, sufficiently manifest, in what 
sense the glory of God is taken in the Christian 
Scriptures ; and what must be done by men, in order 
to its promotion. Out of the considerations, into 
which we have been entering, one or two miportant 
reflections arise ; which I am anxious to impress upon 
your minds, before I conclude. 

And first, a careful and impartial review of the 

' Luke, sxiii. '.ii. 
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subject must make every serious Ciiristian ashamed 
of the gross and even abominable mistakes, which 
have been, at various times, committed upon the sub- 
ject of "the glory of God. Upon what principle has 
every quarrel for the sake of religion ; every approach 
to persecution on account of opinion, proceeded ; but 
upon some vain idea, that the glory of God was pro- 
moted by entertaining certain peculiar notions about 
His nature, attributes, designs; and by offering Him 
up worship in the way, each particular sect conceives 
to be most acceptable to Hun ? — Observe too, that 
these unchristian practices must proceed upon the ar- 
rogant assumption, that we are certainly right, and 
our neighbour — he whom our Saviour enjoined us to 
love, but to whom we shew our hatred — as certainly 
wrong. But the most miserable assumption of all, is, 
that the notions, we puny creatures of earth form, or 
the outward demonstrations of reverence that we pay 
to the Author and Preserver of our Being, can in any 
manner promote, or impede, the glory of Him, who is 
higher than the highest, greater than the greatest, 
even " King of Kings, and Lord of Lords."* 

If this be a correct view of things, as I must be- 
lieve it to be, how wondrous an improvement might 
be effected in the opinions, and in the practice, of the 
Christian world, even at the present day, if the 
doctrine, implied by the text, were mpre attentively 
studied, and more continually brought to bear upon 
conduct ! How would it lessen the asperity of feel- 
ings, which embitter one nation against another ; 

» Revel, xix. 16. 
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how would it subdue tlie unwarrantable dislike of 
sect against sect; if men would only reflect, how 
utterly insignificant our thoughts, our service, must 
really be, as to the peace or glory of the great God 
of heaven and earth ; how utterly incapable we 
should be of forming a notion of what was best 
adapted to His nature, or pleasing in His sight, with- 
out some aid, some information, imparted from 
above ; and finally, how preposterous it is, when we 
have such aid vouchsafed, such information revealed, 
to set up our own crude fancies, our own hasty mis- 
conceptions, or our own inflamed imaginations, as 
criteria, by which the glory of God is to be discover- 
ed, rather than have recourse to the simple, but 
authoritative, language of Scripture itself! 

Lastly, I cannot but call your attention to the 
evidence, which the words of the heavenly song, 
confirmed as they are by the universal tenor of the 
New Testament, supply in favour of the reasonable- 
ness and truth, as well as the benevolent tendency, of 
our religion, tf Christianity had appeared in any 
way unsuited to the wisdom and majesty of its 
Autlior ; or to the capacity and wants of those, to 
whom it was addressed ; a fair presumption might be 
founded on such appearance against the validity of its 
claims upon our reverence and belief. Surely then, 
when we find In its most important lesson ; in that 
notice, which was first given to mankind respecting 
its nature and object ; the most conspicuous marks of 
wisdom and benevolence ; a fair presumption should 
also be furnished in favour of its pretensions. I am 
aware tliat objections have been made againiit some of 
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the precepts, contained in our Divine books ; other 
parts have become obscure by the lapse of ages, or the 
perverseness of interpretation ; but I am not aware of 
any argument against any part of the moral precepts 
of tlie gospel, that may not be shewn to arise from 
some false principle of reasoning ; while, surely, by 
far the greater part must challenge the assent and 
admiration of every advocate of reason, every disciple 
of truth, every lover of virtue. 

The very clear light, that is thrown on the Divine 
attributes, and upon human duties, by the intelligible, 
but impressive, chant of tiiumph in the text (con- 
nected as it is with the birth of the Messiali, and 
illustrated so beautifully by His example) appears to 
me to shed around the origin of the Gospel some- 
thing of that efiulgence, which, St. Luke assures us, 
blazed in the heavens, and displayed the glory of 
the Lord to the astonished shepherds, 1 am far 
from resting the pretensions of the Gospel upon this 
single argument ; but, as introducing so important 
and so practical a truth, and unfolding so concisely, yet 
so clearly, the design and tenor of the new dis- 
pensation, I cannot but think it possesses no incon- 
siderable weight. For myself; if any one ask me 
for a concise proof of the truth of Christianity ; if 
he desire me to explain shortly, why I think myself 
bound to believe, and to love and obey the Gospel ; 
here, I will reply, is the ground of my belief, the 
motive for my love, the title to my obedience. The 
Gospel seeks to promote the Glory of God, 

BY DIFFUSING PeACE ON EartH, AND INSPIRING 

Good-will towards Men. 
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THE ONE THING NEEDFUL, 



Luke x. part op verse 4: 
one thing is needful. 



For the knowledge of this beautiful incident in the 
life of Jesus Christ, and for the advantage which 
may be derived from due reflection upon the lesson 
which it supplies, we are indebted to the Evangelist 
St. Luke. He has indeed inserted in his Gospel 
many particulars and many discourses not recorded 
by the other Evangelists — for instance, some circum- 
stances connected with the nativity ; and some of 
the most striking and instructive parables, as the 
Rich Man and Lazarus, the Prodigal Son, the Good 
Samaritan, and the Publican and Pharisee. But from 
none of these, touching though they be and improv- 
ing in the highest degree ; as indeed every tiling that 
felt from the lips of Jesus is calculated to affect, to 
inform, to enlighten, and to purify ; yet from none of 
these do we derive such important advice, conveyed 
in such an agreeable and compendious form, as from 
that memorable sentence, " One thing is needful." 

You are, no doubt, well aware of the occasion, 
upon which these words were uttered. But the de- 
scription is so very lively yet so simple ; and contains 
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such an admirable specimen of the manner, in which 
our Divine Master availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity to convey instruction, that I am sure you will 
be anxious again to hear the interesting and cha- 
racteristic narrative. 

" It came to pass ", says the Sacred Writer, " that 
He entered into a certEUn village ; and a certain 
woman named Martha received Him into her house. 
And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at 
Jesus' feet, and heard His word. But Martha was 
cumbered about much serving ; and came to Him, and 
said ' Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath 
left me to serve alone 1 Bid her therefore that she 
help me.' And Jesus answered and said unto her, 
' Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled about 
many things ; but one thing is needful : and Mary 
hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.' " 

What " the one thing needftil " is — what is the all- 
important concern and indispensable duty of man — 
what is the prevailing interest, the only thing in- 
trinsically and absolutely worth attention — requires, 
I should hope, little or no explanation. Few at least 
of those, who have the good habit of attending in 
this holy place, can have occasion to be reminded, 
that religion is the one thing needful ; the welfare of 
our immortal souls the leading, great concern of us 
all. Indeed ignorance of our duty, and of our best 
and dearest interests, is not so much to be urged as 
the just subject of complaint to a Christian audience ; 
especially such an audience, as is usually assembled 
here ; but the real ground of complaint and of sorrow 
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too, as to the generality of Christians, is inattention 
to our duty when known ; indifference to our highest 
interests, when they are pointed out. In this inat- 
tention lies our chiefest fault ; in tliis indifference our 
great criminality. Yet one would think, if men were 
once thoroughly persuaded that religion is the one 
thing needful ; and attention to the welfare of our 
souls, the most essential interest; they would lay aside 
something of that culpable negligence, which is so 
continually apparent in matters of duty ; and wisely, 
as well as piously, resolve to " choose that good part, 
which shall not be taken away from them." In the 
energetic language of the Apostle, " they would lay 
aside every weight, and the sin that doth so easily 
beset them, and run with patience the race that is set 
before them, looking unto Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of their faith." ' 

It is plain then that this is a subject, which cannot 
be brought too often, or too earnestly, before a 
Christian audience ; of whatever character it may be 
composed ; whatever may have been their previous 
habits; whatever their age and station. For no living 
creature is exempt either from the frailty or the re- 
sponsibility, which adhere to every child of Adam. 
All, without any exception, must stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ ; all equally without excep- 
tion must give account of the things that they have 
done in the body, whether they be good or bad. If 
there be one thing more needful in the world thaa 
any other, we cannot be too often reminded of it ; if 
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there be one concern more worthy the pursuit than 
any other, it cannot be too frequently set before us. 
If again, from a variety of unhappy causes, there be a 
disposition to undervalue this " one thing needful " ; 
to neglect a concern of such vast importance ; the 
danger of such conduct cannot be represented in 
colours too strong ; nor can we endeavour with too 
much earnestness to rouse our fellow-creatures from a 
state of fatal insensibility to the hope of infinite gain 
or the dread of infinite loss ; and to check their pre- 
sumptuous disregard of truths which they cannot dis- 
prove, and of duties which tlicy dare not disown. 

Let us then proceed to inquire more particularly, 
why religion and its concerns should be considered 
" the one thing needful " ; so needful, that in com- 
parison of rehgion ; its duties, its hopes, its consola- 
tions, its promises ; nothing, that this short-lived and 
precarious world can promise, is to be considered in 
its own nature necessary or valuable. 

Now the truth of this will immediately appear, if 
we remember that religion, besides affording many 
advantages and comforts even in this life, yet extends 
itself much more to the life which is to come. So 
that if, in this life, we were constrained to exclaim 
with St. Paul that we were of all men most miser- 
able, even sucli an extremity and continuance of suf- 
fering should not appal us. For so animating are 
the prospects, and so convincing the assurances, of 
religion, that in return for trouble and vexation and 
affliction so endured, the good Christian looks for- 
ward, with a well-founded yet trembling hope, to the 
joys and rewards of immortality. If, during our 
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whole continuance -here, it should please God to as- 
sign us a cup of bitterness ; yet would it be our duty, 
yet would it be our wisdom, to drink it to the dregs 
with cheerfulness, if it proved the means of procuring 
for us a station of bliss, of enjoyment, through the 
revolving ages of eternity. He, who firmly holds 
fast the one thing needfiil, amidst the poignancy of 
the most smarting anguish, dwells upon the gladden- 
mg exclamation of the Psalmist — "In the midst of 
the sorrows that I had in my heart. Thy comforts 
have refreshed my soul." Through the dim and 
sickening mists of this vale of tears, he looks forward 
to a distant and brighter scene, " whei'e they shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor an;^ heat. For the 
Lamb which is in tlie midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters ; and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes." * A portion of evil, however galling ; of af- 
fliction, however severe ; may surely he endured for a 
short time — and let it be remembered that the long- 
est period of our eartldy duration is but short, when 
compared with an endless existence — evil, I say, and 
affliction and pain, and the thousand heart-aches that 
mortality is heir to, may surely be endured for a few 
years, if, at the close, we are admitted to a parti- 
cipation in " joys, such as eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive." 

I am however now putting an extreme case ; one 
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of rare occurrence, nay, I may say, one that never 
occurs. I mean a case, in which the Ufe of any in- 
dividual, especially a worthy individual as we are 
supposing, is one perpetually clouded scene of sorrow 
or of pain — one melancholy and unbroken series of 
calamity. So far is this from being generally the 
case, that any long continuance of disease or suflPering 
is unusual ; and the greater part of life in any person 
of worth is at least free from serious evil, if it do not 
abound in positive enjoyment. Hence then it mani- 
festly is the dictate of true wisdom, that we apply 
ourselves to tlie securing of those everlasting trea- 
sures, which do not much, if at all, diminish the real 
satisfaction, that is to be obtained in life. For, after 
all, a very strong reason for dedicating ourselves to 
the pursuit of the one thing need/til; a reason, that 
very much increases the folly of not pursuing it, is, 
that it has very little tendency to diminish the com- 
fortable enjoyment of life ; and in many cases, even 
promotes it. We are assured, by an authority which 
cannot deceive, that " Godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that now is, and 
of that whicli is to come." * And in general we col- 
lect from experience, that a course of action, conform- 
able to the dictates of religion, is more likely to pro- 
duce health of body, peace of mind, and even the 
perishable, but still by no means despicable, gifts of 
fortune, than a course of conduct, in which the one 
thing needful is utterly abandoned for such things as 
are unnecessary, unprofitable, and deceitful. Surely 
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there is no necessity that I remind you, how much 
more Hkely temperance and sobriety are to produce 
health of body and vigour of mind, than the unre- 
strained indulgence of passions, which procure gra- 
tification for a time, but leave a lasting sting behind 
them. When was it that industry failed to obtain 
some advantage, which was far beyond the reach of 
the idle and the disorderly ? Honesty and activity, 
with a general reputation for kindness and worth, are 
surely more likely to attract respect and ensure 
friends, than the opposite character of a disregard to 
truth ; a disposition to take advantage of the ig- 
norance or the necessities of a neighbour ; an unkind 
and morose mdiflference to their feelbigs and their 
wants ! Suppose however that a worldly-minded 
or dishonest man sometimes obtains the advantage 
over one, who is less wise in this generation ; yet if 
we view the two characters attentively, and consider 
what is likely to be passing withui their bosoms ; 
whether of the twain, think you, is upon the whole 
most to be envied ? He, who has a larger share of 
the outward advantages of life, wlaile his heart is 
racked with distrust, with envy, with the conscious- 
ness of not deserving what he has Jiere, and the 
dread of incurring what he will deserve liereaflm'; 
or he, who has made the law of his God the object of 
his study, and the doing of His will the guide of his 
practice ? — whose wants are comparatively few, and 
therefore satisfied witli ease — whose bosom is an eternal 
sunsiiinc, because, without presumptuously rating him- 
self too high, he knows that it has been his earnest 
desire and constant aim to attain "the one thing need- 
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ful " ; who relies on the gracious insurances of the 
Ciospei, that God will accept hb imperfect endea- 
vours, and vouchsafe the aid of His own most holy 
Spirit to help his inBrmities ; and who, amidst every 
perplerity and every danger, is continuaDy cheered 
with the tidings, that his Sariour has sealed his par- 
don on the ctof^, and will Himself guide him to an 
happy immortality ? That Saviour will indeed guide 
this " faithful ser\'ant ", and allow him to " enter into 
the joy of his Lord " ; because he has seen him, full 
of faith and hope, resist the temptatians of the wiH'ld 
and the flesh ; despise their sedudng enjoyments, if 
they were to be purchased at the expence of his 
virtue ; and resolutely turn away from the career of 
ambition, or the prospect of wealth, or the allure- 
ments of pleasure, whensoever they may have invited 
him to forsake his duty towards either God or man. 

Here then are some very cogent reasons, — we may 
surely call them irresistible, — for following afler the 
one (king needful. The first of these is, that there 
can be no comparison whatever between the extent 
of those periods, in which life may be endured, and 
eternity enjoyed ; and next, that the pursuit of eter- 
nity, that is, leading a life of holiness and virtue, is 
not often found to detract from the comfort and 
proper enjoyment of the present existence. Sup- 
posing however that the loss of worldly good must 
necessarily be the consequence of pursuing a course 
agreeable to religion ; how does our blessed Saviour 
instruct us, if we be called upon to make a choice 
between the comforts of this life and the bliss of 
futurity ? " Wliat shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
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whole world, and lose his own soul ; or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul ? " With equal 
truth, and witli equal wisdom, in reference to the 
very different durations of this life, and of the next. 
He shews how trifling are the objects of worldly fear, 
when compared with the terror of the Lord. " I 
say unto you, my friends. Be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do. But I will forewarn you whom ye shall 
fear. Fear Him, which after He hath killed, hath 
power to cast into hell. Yea, I say unto you. Fear 
Him." ' 

If therefore the profession of religion were at- 
tended with over so many disadvantages in this world, 
nevertheless there ought not to be the slightest 
hesitation in adopting such a course, and adhering to 
" the one thing needful " ; because the advantages it 
holds out are not only of a kind so much superior, 
but will last for a period of time so much more long 
— nay even, until time itself shall be no more. But 
I have shewn you ; and you must all of you be more 
or less satisfied of the truth of the remark ; that 
irreligion, debauchery, dishonesty, idleness, have by 
no means, all things considered, any positive or last- 
ing superiority in the present world over piety, mo- 
deration, integrity, industry : because these have in 
their very nature a tendency to promote health and 
tranquillity ; to engage respect ; and therefore ulti- 
mately, if not immediately, to forward our worldly 
views. Whereas, when worldly gain and pleasure 
are made tlie principal or sole objects of pursuit, they 
" Luke xii. 5. 
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arc seldom or ever found to produce the gratification, 
that was expected from them ; and, at the very best, 
they soon satiate, because no lasting pleasure can be 
derived from any occurrence or any enjoyment, that 
does not create some portion of reflected satisfaction 
in the mind. This inward pleasure however wliich 
arises from reflection, cannot, as we liave slieivn, be 
enjoyed by any one, but by him, who pursues '^the 
one thing needful " ; and it is of such a nature too, as 
often to counterbalance any evil, wliich might other- 
wise weigh down a worthy and virtuous man, either 
in the loss of his substance, or in the severer loss 
which he must experience, in common with otlicr 
sharers of mortality, the loss of relatives and friends. 
Assuredly then, " the kingdom of heaven ", that is, 
i/ie one thmg nec<lful recommended by our Saviour, 
" is like unto treasure hid in a field ; the which 
when a man hath found, he hideth, and for joy 
thereof goeth and sclleth all that he hath, and buycth 
that field. Again, the kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls : wJio, 
when he had found one pearl of great price, went 
and sold all that he had, and bought it." * 

And now, having pointed out the indescribable im- 
portance of seekhig out and following after " tlie one 
thing needful ", it may be desirable to conclude with 
some notice of those qualities, which are really essen- 
tiaUto it. By religion then, I do not mean merely a 
system of thinking, but a habit of acting ; not merely 
correct opinions, but a virtuous and useful life. Ke- 
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ligion, properly understood, implies unfeigned belief 
in Almighty God, as revealed to us in the Bible ; 
reverence for His perfections, witli an ardent desire to 
imitate tliem ; implicit reliance upon His promises, 
with an unceasing endeavour to deserve them. Re- 
ligion also implies faith in the Son of God, with a 
grateful sense of all we owe to Him, in that He 
descended from the bosom of His Father, quitted the 
glories of Iieaven, and took upon Him our flesb, to 
save us from the dreadful effects of sin, even from 
everlasting death. It implies a disavowal of all claim 
from our own merit to the happiness of eternity, but 
a profession of dependence on the effectual atonement 
of the Saviour ; it implies also a hearty reliance upon 
the proffered aid of God's Holy Spirit, to strengthen 
our feeble resolutions, to elevate our devout affections, 
to guide us to every good word and work. If these 
notions of religion be duly planted in our minds and 
deeply rooted in our hearts, they cannot fail to bring 
forth the goodly fruits of a pious and temperate, an 
industrious and charitable, hfe. " If these things be 
in you and abound," said St. Peter to tliose of his 
own time, " they make you that ye shall neither be 
barren, nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." " Wherefore ", he rightly concludes 
his exhortation, " the rather, brethren, give diligence 
to make your calling and election a^o'e .• for if ye do 
these things, ye shall never fall : for so an entrance 
shall he ministered unto you abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ."" 

' 2 Put. i. Q, dc. 
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Let then the weighty advice, conveyed through 
the text, sink deep into the minds of all, who hear 
me this day. Let all, who now hear me, seriously 
lay to heart the words of the holy Apostle. "All 
flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the 
flower of grass. The grass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away : but the word of the Lord en- 
dureth for ever." ' Every thing but the word of the 
Lord is short-lived, and therefore comparatively in- 
significant. That alone is of inestimable value. 
Other possessions are unstable and precarious. That 
is durable and certain. Some gratifications may be 
convenient and becoming. That is indispensably ne- 
cessary. Many objects connected with life appear no 
doubt desirable. One thing, even that, which regards 
our eternal welfare, can be pronounced " needftil." 
This alone can give you relief under the troubles of 
the world, compensation amidst its disappointments, 
resolution amidst its temptations, security amidst its 
dangers, patience amidst its vexations, and solace, 
efiectual solace, under its manifold afflictions. This 
alone can supply you with peace within, when the 
storm rages from without : this alone can suggest 
hope in fnturity, when the dawn of the life that now 
is shall be overcast, 

Your wisdom will thus be clearly shewn in the 
selection of an object, where pursuit will not weary, 
and possession never cloy ; and your happiness, even 
your everlasting happiness, will be completely secured 
by the deliberate choice of " that good part which ", 
our blessed Saviour assures you, "shall never be 
taken away." 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF ESCAPE FROM SINFDL HABITS. 



Jeremiah xiii. 23. 

AN CHANGE HIB SKIN, OK THE LEOPAltD 
_ HIS SPOTS? THEN MAY YE ALSO UO GOOD, THAT ABE 
ACcnsTOUBD TO DO ZVII^. 

The language of Holy Scripture, especially in tlie 
prophetical books, is not only full of expressive ima- 
gery, but displays the wildness as well as brilliancy 
of a most poetical fancy. It is also varied occasionally 
by the introduction of those powerful and picturesque 
phrases, which from their pertinence as well as 
strength seize the mind of a hearer, dwell upon his 
recollection, induce him to repeat them, and at length 
assume the name and currency of a proverb. It is 
therefore very evident that language, such as this, 

L cannot be tied down to ordinary rules of interpre- 
tation ; nor, in the endeavour to ascertain its real 
meaning, are we to consider what each separate term 
imports according to our own usage, but what 
meaning similar diction is supposed to convey in those 
writers and those countries, who bear the greatest 
resemblance to the modes of speech, which the Holy 
Spirit has vouchsafed to employ as the medium of 
Divine communication to man. 
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The language of the text for instance is both 
figurative and proverbial; and evidently will not 
admit a strictly literal interpretation. — For then 
would the dreadful doctrine be laid down, that sin 
continued for any time could never be expiated ; that 
by no process whatsoever either of mental illumi- 
nation, or of moral purification, can the defilement 
of evil be obliterated. This however is so much at 
variance with the attributes of God, and so destructive 
of the well-being of man ; it is so contradictory to 
the express declarations even of the Old Testament, 
but still more to the means of grace revealed in the 
New, that it plainly cannot be the intention of the 
Prophet to describe the forsaking of sin, however 
long it may have been practised, as a physical im- 
possibility. — He means certainly to describe it as a 
matter of serious, though not insuperable, difficulty. 
— And of this no doubt ample proof will be found 
in the stubbornness of the natural man, which hardens 
itself against the operations of Divine grace ; in the 
melancholy attestation which sinners themselves have 
borne to the painful weariness of their situation, while 
they deplore then- inability to make the necessary 
efforts in order to relieve themselves from it; but, 
above all, in the powerful and pernicious effects of 
habit to strengthen that tendency to evil, which has 
descended upon all the children of Adam. 

In endeavouring to pursue the train of ideas, 
which are suggested by the words of the text, for 
your edification, I shall, in the first place, enlarge 
upon the danger of contracting bad habits : 

In the next place, I shall point out some of the 
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most effectual correctives, so far as any correctives 
can be effectual, in such dangerous cases 

And lastly, advert to some cases in wliicli the 
remedy for long-continued sin has been presumed to 
be more easy than either our experience of human 
nature, or the autliority of Holy writ, will justify us 
in expecting. 

First then, I propose to enlarge upon the danger 
of contracting bad habits. 

This danger we find represented by the Prophet 
in his Iiigh-coloured language to be so great, as to be 
absolutely insurmountable. He declares that a wish 
to produce any change from a course of sin into the 
practice of virtue is as utterly impracticable, as an 
attempt to whiten the dusky hue of the Ethiopian, 
or to erase those spots from the skin of the leopard, 
which the all-powerful hand of the Creator has im- 
printed from the beginning of things. " Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? 
then may ye also do good, that are accustomed to do 
Qvil." 

Now such a change, although, as I have observed 
to you, not actually impossible, yet is so extremely 
difficult, as in some degree to justify the strong ex- 
pressions of the Prophet. For we are so much the 
preatures of habit, that we cannot disengage ourselves, 
without the most vigorous and painful efforts, t^om 
any course of action, which we have been accustomed 
long to pursue. — This is not only the case witli 
matters that are at first indifferent in themselves 
and which scai"cely produce any pleasure, beyond 
the repetition of an accustomed actipn; bitf in 
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matters that are not only inconvenient, but even 
painful, liabit so reconciles us to tliem, or rather en- 
tangles us so closely with them, that we recur to 
them merely because they are habitual. I need not 
specify instances. — Tliey will press ujwn the recollec- 
tion of the most casual observer, whether they consist 
of irregularity as to time, of awkwardness as to move- 
ment, OP of pain self-inflicted. The habits may have 
originated in accident, and been continued &om in- 
attention to their growing ill consequences ; but, 
when those consequences are at length perceived, they 
have been by long fainiharity worn into our very 
nature. Now if such be the eflFect of habit, that it 
renders what was originally indififerent at length 
agreeable ; and what is inconvenient and sometimes 
painful so familiar, as even to be necessary ; what 
must be its effect, where we are prompted to the use 
by the desire of indulgence ; and where we continue 
the practice, because we have found it productive of 
dehght ? Yet this is obviously the case with amuse- 
ment extended to dissipation ; with pleasure distorted 
into vice, and with every other species of unallowed 
and excessive gratification. Although the repetition 
may at length cause satiety, and although the eflTects 
may have become perceptibly inconvenient or even 
pernicious, yet the remembrance of former gratifi- 
cation stiU supplies a reUsh, where the sense of actual 
enjoyment is weakened ; and, whatsoever distaste 
may have arisen from the want of novelty or variety, 
yet it must be remembered that, in every such case, 
the delight arising from rational gi'atification or 
virtuous practice has been long renounced. — So that 
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the disrelish to good more than keeps pace with the 
growing distaste to evil. — In such an unhappy ease, 
all the oi-iginal defect of our nature, and all its ac- 
quired propensities, concur in riveting that chain, which 
entwines so fast on other occasions, but, in prarctices 
of idleness or pleasure, flings indissoluble fetters upon 
its victims, and dooms thera to intolerable bondage. — 
'ITiat inherent defect in our moral constitution, 
" whereby man is very far gone from original 
righteousness, and of his own nature inclined to 
evil"*, produces facility in yielding to temptation, 
and smooths the approaches to sin. — The gratiflcatioa 
derived from the indulgence, of whatever kind it is, 
whether from the pursuits of ambition, tlie acqui- 
sition of wealth, or the indiscriminate and inordinate 
love of pleasure, induces us to repeat the transgres- 
sion and prolong the guilt, till at last we are familiar- 
ized with error and enamoured of folly. The habit 
of disregarding God's laws has " grown with our 
growth, and strengthened with our strength ; " the 
voice of conscience has been too long stifled ; and 
now, when she begins to upbraid more loudly, our 
ears have become so blunted by reiterated acts of 
commission as well as omission, that we listen to her 
warnings and her reproaches with stupid indifference 
or stern inflexibility. If better feelings arise within 
us ; and no doubt the grace of God will put into the 
mind good desires, will encourage it to resist that 
unhappy and wilful indisposition to the good pleasure 
of the Almighty, as well as our own true happiness ; 
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yet habit has acquired such strength, and in the 
exercise of its tyranny is so disposed to exert it, 
that it opposes itself with fatal success to these 
kindly suggestions of the Spirit, and leaves us powers 
leas and enfeebled under every accustomed indulgence 
and every new temptation. — In fierce and avowed 
opposition to the law of God, in which the inward 
man delights; — that law, which diligently studied, is 
really so agreeable to our reason, and when con- 
scientiously practised, so delightful to our feelings ;— 
habit, baneful habit becomes " another law in the 
members, warring against the law of the mind, and 
bringing us into captivity to the law of sin." — Well 
then may the unhappy man, who has been brought 
into hopeless captivity by this uneontroulable power 
of habit, — well may he exclaim in the affecting lan- 
guage of St. Paul ; " O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death ?'" 

This pathetic exclamation brings me naturally t» 
the second head, upon which I proposed to treat ; 
namely ; what are the most effectual correctives, if 
any correctives can be effectual, in such dangerous 
cases? 

If such correctives are ever to be found, (and I 
have already warned you that the difficulty is ex- 
treme,) they are to be found in the recollection and 
re-inforcement of those religious feelings and prin- 
ciples, which were once implanted in tlie youthful 
mind ; although by negligence, by bad example, by 
compliance with foolish and even wicked fashion, by 
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a selfish devotion to the world, by a perpetual round 
of gitldy dissipation, or by a resohite addiction to 
guilty pleasure, they may have lost tlieir influence, 
and for a time been obliterated. The difficulty, I 
repeat, b extreme ; the occasions most rare, I fear, 
when a return to good can be effected after a long 
perseverance in evil. " Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots ? Then may ye also 
do good, that are accustomed to do evil." Yet, 
though the difficulty he extreme, and the occasions 
so uufrequent, the good Spirit of the Most High is 
ever mighty to save, ever ready to extend His mer- 
dful protection to them who are on the point of 
perishing, especially if His aid be invoked in some 
precious moment of contrition. Some providential 
occurrence may be interposed in a case seemingly 
most desperate. Some sudden and fearful calamity 
may awake the most unthinking ; some awful visita- 
tion in his own person may bring him to the gates of 
death ; some unexpected bereavement may affect him 
in tlie persons of tliose, whom he holds most dear ; 
some frightful effect of his own heedless folly niay 
appal him ; some tremendous ruin caused by wild 
extravagance or unprincipled debauchery may flash 
conviction over his mind. — He starts into reflection, 
tis if awakened from a dreadful dream ; he perceives 
how, by the baneful power of iiahit, he has been led 
msensibly from one act of transgression to another ; 
from casual guUt to premeditated ; from involuntary 
to wilfiil ; from mere negligence to determined an ; 
from some desire of good attractive to himself to re- 
peated acts of ill inflicted upon others. — He finds 
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himself upon the brink of a precipice ; he contemplates 
the abyss yawning beneath. — Then it is that his 
heart recoils with affright ; tlien it is tliat he calls to 
mind the long forgotten lessons of youth. Then it is 
that the solemn truths, and awful denunciations of 
the Gospel strike upon his affrightened senses. — Then 
it is tliat he feels the cnorniity of his guilt aud the 
full extent of his danger — and then it Is that lie smites 
upon his breast, and bitterly laments that he had 
ever forsaken the law of his God. These tokens of 
reviving reflection, these symptoms of awakened con- 
trition, are beheld with joy by the angels in heaven. 
The Holy Spirit is already at hand to improve them 
by matured and more cheering recollections ; by a re- 
newal of the inner man ; by suggesting the delights 
of virtuous practice ; the still, but sweet, approval of 
a satisfied conscience ; but, above all, by unfolding 
the hopes and displaying the promises of the Gospel ; 
the efficacy of repentance, the assurance of faith, the 
merits and the mediation of a crucified Redeemer. 
Such consolatory aid to the struggles of sincere re- 
pentance, such support to the reviving efforts of an 
humble but genuine faith, will be afforded by the 
operations of Divine grace, if the heart be happily 
touched in time to invoke and implore it ; if it be 
smitten with due compunction for its past trans- 
gressions ; and truly resolved to make of itself the 
pain^l but necessary effort to burst at once through 
the chains, in which it has been so long enthralled. 
— For the effort, if made in the genuine wish 
for amendment, must be made at once and vigorously. 
There must be no compromise with habits of sin ; no 
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parley with transgression ; each hngering look behind 
recalls the remembrance and excites the wish for past 
gratiBcation ; each delay in stepping onwards to good, 
carries the reluctant penitent Irackward toward evil. 
The eye must be stedfastly cost towards heaven ; the 
thought must be intently fixed on the great Captain of 
our salvation ; the memorial of His sufferings must be 
the signal of our exertion ; a nd to the transported eye of 
faith will be revealed, as to the convert emperor of 
old, the radiant cross on high, in firm assurance that 
the victory over sin shall be at length complete. — With 
this deep feeling of contrition ; with unfeigned horror 
for by-gone transgression ; with a deep-seated re- 
solution to shun fiiture temptation ; with a recourse 
to the means of grace so amply provided ; with the 
invoked succour of the Holy Spirit ; and with full re- 
liance on the Divme Redeemer ; our endeavours to 
burst through these haUts of indulgence may be suc- 
cessful ; our prayers may be accepted, and our re- 
formation be complete. — But without the union of all 
these, little as it may be expected that all should 
unite ; without the co-operation of so many incentives 
to repentance, and to renewed faith, wonderful as 
must be the circumstances, under which all should 
co-operate ; the obstinacy of habit cannot be siir- 
niomited, nor the massive chains of sin broken asunder. 
" The Ethiopian cannot change his skin ; nor the 
leopard his spots." And in too many cases of moral 
derangement, as little is the probability that he, who 
has been long accustomed to do evil, permanently 
and effectually will do good. 

For, in the last place, I am bound to call your 
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attention to some cases, in which the remedy for long- 
continued sin has been presumed to be more easy, 
than either our experience of human nature, or the 
authority of Holy Writ, will justify us in expecting. 

We have seen the extraordinary, and almost ua- 
coiitroulable, power of habit : a power so great, as to 
call forth from the inspired prophet, speaking m the 
name of Omniscience itself, expressions, strong as those 
contained in the text. " Can the Ethiopian clinnge hia 
skin, or the leopard his spots ? Then may they also 
do good, that are accustomed to do evil." Unless the 
course of action be changed, unless the habits them- 
selves be transformed, it is evident that mere sorrow 
entertained in the mind for past transgression, nay, 
the mere wish to lead a new life, cannot be deemed 
an alteration from evil to good, such as the language 
of Inspiration contemplates, such as even reason aj>- 
proves, such as God himself will accept. For, what 
is the invitation addressed to His sinful people in the 
Old Testament ? " Cast away from you all your 
transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed ; and 
make you a new heart and a new spirit ; for why will 
ye die, O house of Israel ?" ' And what are the still 
more repeated and more express declarations in that 
Gospel, where all the treasures of Divine grace arc 
poured forth, all the wishes of Divine mercy display- 
ed ? " If thou will enter into life, keep l/ie comnutiul- 
ments "". " Whosoever shall do tiie will iff God, tlio 
same is my brother and sister and mother."' " You 
liath He quickened, who were dead in trcspaescs and 
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sins — for we are His workmanship, created in Christ 
iesMS uiito good works. "'^ It is then evident that 
the sorrow, which exists only in the mind, and does not 
penetrate and subdue the heart ; it is evident tiiat the 
wish to fonn other habits, and enter upon a totally 
different mode of life ; unless they be accompanied 
with a corresponding change of action, cannot be 
pronounced " godly sorrow ;" nor can serious re- 
flections upon past ungodliness alone constitute that 
" repentance, not to be repented of," by which our 
prayers may hope to find acceptance at the throne of 
Grace, and tlie merits of our Saviour become avmlable 
to final salvation. Yet are some too often to be 
found, who, under peculiar circumstances, are willing 
of themselves, and are encouraged by others, to hope 
that solemn professions of faith and repentance wiU 
be received in lieu of that settled cliange of heart, 
that revival of virtuous feelings and that moral trans- 
formation of habit, which alone deserves to be called, 
because it proves itself in fact to be, " the new man, 
which after God is created in rig/iteousness and 
trtce ]ioUness." ^ 

The circumstances, to which I more particularly 
advert, are of those unhappy persons, who have pur- 
sued a course of guilt, till at length they are stretched 
on the bed from which they have no hope of rising : 
or of such, as are seized by the arm of human justice, 
and doomed to expiate their crimes against society by 
a violent and ignominious death. To these latter 
cases I will call your attention, because some of my 
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liearers are, and others may be, in that high but re- 
sponsible station, in ivhich it is their painful duty to 
award the severe, but just, sentence of the law. 

After all tliat has been offered to your consider- 
ation upon the effect of habit, and the difficulty of 
changing a long course of immorality or guilt, what 
reliance can be placed upon the efficacy of repentance, 
begun and professed in such a state of probable 
iguoranee, of avowed neglect, of distraction, of dis- 
may ? How can the sinner, laid on the pillow, which 
will Boon receive his parting breath ; or the criminal, 
destined in a few short days to bring his career of 
crime to an end ; how can either of these give 
evidence of that faith, which, in order to be efficacious, 
must he accompanied with a good life ; of that re- 
pentance, which cannot be genuine, unless it bring 
forth its appointed fruits 1 The evidence of a good 
life cannot be supplied, at least to mortal eye, because 
life itself must so shortly come to an end. The fruits 
of repentance cannot be exhibited, because the ax is 
already laid at the root of the tree. — But it will be 
contended, — it is contended by the generous, but mis- 
taken, enthusiast, that faith availeth to salvation — 
that " the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin." 
These propositions no doubt are true, provided they 
be rightly understood. Faith only availeth to salva- 
tion ; but it must be that " true and lively faith, out 
of which good works do necessarily spring." * Again, 
we agree that nothing can effectually cleanse from 
sin, except the blood of Christ ; but certain conditions 





are imposed on those, for whom these precious means 
of grace are provided. They must render themselves 
worthy to be cleansed ; they must not only " repent 
and turn to God;" but they must " do works meet 
for repentance."" Now it is Impossible for any man 
confidently to affirm that the faith of such persons is 
so real, as to render them acceptable to their Heaven- 
ly Father ; no man can safely pronounce, that the 
merits of their Saviour will be extended to them.— 
I do not say that it Is actually impossible for persons, 
even thus situated, having run a long career of guilt, 
and being suddenly brought to the verge of death, to 
become objects of Divine mercy. But I do say, from 
a serious consideration of the threats as well as 
promises of the Gospel, and from the uniform tenor 
of the exhortations to practical holiness which it con- 
tains, that it is very improbable they should possess 
that genuine contrition and that Arm resolution, 
which would prevent them from relapsing, if longer 
life were allowed them. It is therefore highly pre- 
sumptuous, and in some cases very pernicious, for any 
man to inspire such sinners with confident hope of 
acceptance at the throne of grace; either through the 
power of faith, or even the merits of the great Re- 
deemer. 

Delightful no doubt is the feeling, if we can pour 
balm on a wounded spirit, or soothe the miserable in 
this world with the bright prospects of eternity; but 
our feelings must not be gratified at the expense of 
our knowledge or our sincerity — nor indeed ought 
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death to be deprived of Its wholesome terror, because 
our s3Tnpathy is powerfully excited for the unhappy 
being, who is so soon to enter that dark and myste-; 
rious abode. Better is it to unfohl the book of God 
in all its awfid truth — to explain its promises, but not 
conceal its threatenings. Neither of wisdom nor of 
kindness would it be the act, to infuse groundless ap- 
prehension — yet surely the minister of God ought not 
to withhold the admonition of salutary fear. Hope 
may perhaps be expressed, even in such cases, from 
the goodness and mercy of God ; but not in terms to 
encourage presumption. The proffers of Christ to 
awakened and thoroughly contrite sinners may be 
made known ; yet neither His righteousness nor Hb 
jusdce should be forgotten. 

What then are the conclusions to be drawn from 
the various solemn considerations, which have been 
laid before you ? Briefly these; — That it is above 
all things necessary to instil sound principles of re- 
ligion into the youthful mind ; since they alone, under 
the guidance of God's good providence, can preserve 
us from falling into spiritual danger ; or, if we fall, 
can give us any chance of escaping ; ^That each of 
us be ever on our guard against the growth of evil 
habits ; since they gain upon us so imperceptibly, yet 
are with such uncommon difficulty, if ever at all, 
eradicated. — Lastly ; that we neither encourage our- 
selves nor others in the hope of pardon for sin upon 
terms too easy. For though our God be a God of 
love, yet is he a God of holiness ; though our Lord 
Jesus Christ be mighty to " save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by Him/' yet is He " holy 
z2 
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harmless^ undefiled^ separate from sinners " * ; Though 
He be ready to bestow ** eternal life upon them, who 
by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory 
and honour and immortality ;" yet does His Gospel 
authoritatively denounce, and He will himself execute 
the denundation of ^' indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil."*' 



* Heb. vii. 25, 26. 
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The question of a future state of reward and punish- 
ment is undoubtedly the grandest object, that can be 
presented to the contemplation of any human mind. 
It is grand from its very immensity ; it is grand, as 
having occupied the thoughts, and distracted the 
hopes and fears, of the wisest men in the heathen 
world ; it is grand to us Christians, as having been 
obtained at no less price than the blood of Jesus 
Christ. Grand however as it is in all these respects, 
its real and paramount imiMrtance consists in its 
being a practical question ; as being that intended 
dispensation of the Deity, by which our destiny, as 
to happiness or misery in all the periods of time suc- 
ceeding the present life, must be determined, Who 
can consider such a doctrine even for a moment, and 
not be penetrated with a sense of the deep respon- 
sibility, which is annexed to every one of his actions ? 
Who can hesitate about the paltry and short-lived 
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gratifications of life, if they be set in opposition, as 
they sometimes must bo, to the joys of eternity ? 

In proportion however to the indescribable import- 
ance of this doctrine, arises the most m-gent necessity 
of committing no mistalie respecting its real nature ; 
the conditions, upon which such a gift is placed within 
our reach ; the part we must act in order to obtain 
it.' — 'The book of life and death ; of heaven and hell ; 
is in our hands. — The book is written by the very 
finger of the Almighty — and surely it must be the 
extreme of folly and no small degree of guilt, if we 
neglect to peruse it with the seriousness and the re- 
verence, which are due to the supreme wisdom and 
goodness of the Author, no less than the intrinsic 
value and magnitude of its contents. 

Nevertheless, too many Cliristians have mistaken, 
and are continually mistaking, characters very legibly 
traced in this stupendous book ; and, as if there were 
no danger of error to the human mind in pondering 
such a subject as this ; or as if the dispensations of 
the future world were to be regulated by Uie prin- 
ciples, which direct the petty cabals and party in- 
trigues of this ; we find many around us taking little 
or no heed about the real meaning of the sacred 
volume, yet lavishing their abuse and uttering their 
anathemas, with most presumptuous confidence, 
against all who espouse a different interpretation, or 
belong to a different sect, from themselves. 

It will be my endeavour upon the present occasion, 
to rectify some of the mistakes into which some, even 
Christian teachers, have fallen in treating this very 
important subject ; especially as they regard the 
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jiunuier, in which IHvine Revelation assures us the 
rewards and pimishments of the future world shall be 
dbtributed. — These, we may leani from the text, will 
be awarded to " every roan according to his works " ; 
or, in proportion to the actual amount of good or evil 
in his actions. And here, before I enter fully into 
those remarks, which appear to be warranted by the 
words of the text, I cannot help adverting to a very 
striking passage in the works of an eminent writer 
upon the question of a ftiture state of retribution. 

" It is a doctrine," observes this moral Philosopher, 
" in every respect so venerable, so conformable to the 
weakness, so flattering to the grandeur of human 
nature, that the virtuous man, who has the misfortune 
to doubt of it, cannot possibly avoid wishing most 
earnestly and anxiously to believe it. — It could never 
have been exposed to the derision of the seofifcr, had 
not the distribution of rewards and punishments, 
which some of its most zealous asserters have taught 
us was to be made in that world to come, been too 
frequently in direct opposition to all our moral sen- 
timents." * 

It would have been desirable that a writer, so 
versed in moral science as Adam Smith, had marked 
more precisely those points, in which he conceived 
that the advocates of the Christian doctrine of life 
eternal had caused that doctrine to assume such an 
objectionable appearance. 

The impressions, which he appears to have received 
from the erroneous or capricious manner, in which he 

• Theory of Moral Sentiments, Vol. I. p. 267. Part III. e. 2. 
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had seen the rewarila and punishments of a futuic 
life assigned, miglit have been corrected, when it 
was shewn that the interpretations, to which he al- 
luded, were in reality no part of the Christian doc- 
trine. It might have liappened that the prejudices, 
if any prejudice he had imbibed, against the notions 
entertained by this or that particular sect of Chris- 
tians, would have at once vanislied before the pure 
and clear light of Christianity itself. I shall en- 
deavour, upon the present occasion, to supply this 
defect in his observations ; and to shew tliat, elo- 
quently as he has expatiated upuii the importance, 
and justly as he has estimated the value, of a future 
and a better world, assigning to every individual his 
exact proportion of reward or punisliment ; healing 
the disorders, and smoothing the inequalities, of this 
previous state ; yet in fact, the gospel of Jesus Christ 
does ascertain the certainty of a futurity connected 
witli views of justice, as profound and clear, as the 
warmest and most enlightened disciple of natural 
reason could possibly desire. 

In the prosecution of this design, I shall, first, 
shortly allude to some of those Christian sects, against 
whom the censure of the moral Philosopher appears 
to have been directed. 

2dly. I shall shew in what respect, some, even 
candid and judicious defenders of the Christian doe- 
trine, appear to have been more or less deficient ui 
that precision and discrimination, which are required, 
in order to place it in a fair and proper light. 

In the last place, I sliall shew from the Scriptures 
what the doctrine really is. 
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And, first, it is scarcely necessary, in a Protestant 
congregation, to mark as unscriptural the position of 
some, perhaps the majority, of those who belong to the 
Catholic communion ; That salvation is not to be ob- 
tained without the pale of their own Church. — I do 
not say this, because we are Protestants and they are 
Catholics ; as if it thence followed, that we must be 
right and they wrong; but for this plain reason. — It 
is derogating from the justice of the Almighty to 
suppose, that He would assign the awful and infinite 
award of everlasting suffering or of everlasting hap- 
piness, according to the judgment, which such frail 
and ignorant creatures as we are, may form of the 
meaning, which should be affixed to a voluminous 
body of writings, composed at different intervals 
during fifteen hundred years; with the original lan- 
guage of which by far the greatest part of Christians 
must be utterly unacquainted, and of which very few 
indeed, compared with the whole, can have any cri- 
tical knowledge. — When we reflect too on the various 
circumstances, which usually determine the faith of 
each individual Christian ; — circumstances, over which 
he can have no antecedent control, the mere place of 
his hirth, the opinions and habits of his parents, the 
society into which he is accidentally thrown; — it must 
be matter of surprise as well as concern, that any 
body of well-informed Christians should annex the 
dreadful penalty of eternal misery to a multitude of 
their fellow-Christians, who may have erred from un- 
intentional ignorance or from imperious necessity. 
With serious regret therefore do I next observe that, 
from the error, which infects the creetl and impairs 
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the charity of the body of Christians to whom I just 
alluded, some Protestant sects are not exempt. 

When the followers of Calvin lay it down as an 
axiom, that the Almighty, by an arbitrary and un- 
conditional decree, has elected sonic of His creatures 
to everlasting happiness ; but predestined others to 
unmitigated and everlasting pain ; do they not con- 
tradict all the notions we can form of the justice and 
mercy of the great Creator of mankind, quite as 
much as tlie haughtiest pontiff, against whose in- 
tolerance they exclaim ? Others there are, who sub- 
stantially adopt the errors of Calvin, though they 
reject his name and authority. By a partial selection 
of passages which they misinterpret, and by an un- 
sparing application of terms, which they will not 
understand, they confine the blessings of a future 
world to those, whom they call regenerate ; and who 
are visited, as they suppose, by some special manifest- 
ation of the grace of God. Others again ; if indeed 
they are to be distinguished from the sect last men- 
tioned ; attribute some unwarrantable efficacy to a 
quality, which they call faith ; — not the faith, which 
Jesus required as an indispensable condition in those, 
who were to be converted from tJie prejudices and 
hypocrisy of the Jews, or the vices and superstitions 
of the heathens ; — but a delusive light, which has 
misled them, and in the p\trsuit of which they are 
eager to have others equally bewildered with them- 
selves. — But let us turn from this uni>leasing view of 
the grosser mistakes of our Christian brethren ; since 
it is not necessary to our present subject that we 
enlarge upon them more fully. 
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I proceed, with more diffidence, yet with some 
satisfaction, to remark upon a want of clearness and 
precision, which may occasionally be noticed in the 
expressions of candid and judicious divines upon the 
very important subject of hfe and immortality, as it 
were brought to light by our Lord Jesus Christ. — I 
thus reason with diffidence, because, while in common 
with others 1 acknowledge the learning, the piety, and 
the zeal of these excellent men, it may appear 
presumptuous to point out even the shadow of an 
imperfection in their otherwise meritorious labours. 
Yet I enter upon the task with satisfaction, because 
it will be found that no censure whatsoever of in- 
tolerance, or of any substantial want of knowledge, is 
intended to be conveyed. — My remarks go thus far, 
and thus far only : — Upon this important subject, 
there has not been always that full analysis of the 
Clu-istian doctrine ; that clear exposition of every 
particular, which the scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment (guarded as they necessarily are upon the 
awful subject of that world, which cannot bo unveiled 
to mortal sight) have nevertheless permitted us to 
know, directly and indirectly, concerning it. 

My meaning in short is this ; Christian divines, in 
stating the doctrine of a future state, in unfolding to 
their astonished hearers its unperishable glories, or 
alarming their fears with its dreadful and inter- 
minable torments, have appeared to me to rest too 
much upon general propositions. 

Their language on these most awfiil topics is too 
mdiscriminate. Heaven is offered to the good, hell 
denounced to the bad ; as if there were only one class 
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of the virtuoua, one class of the wicked ; one parricular 
species of reward for all the former ; one, and exactly 
the same, adjudication of punishment to all the latter. 

No doubt Holy Writ occasionally expresses it- 
self in g'eneral terras ; " The wicked shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, hut tlie righteous into 
life eternal ;" — but then the same Scripture, as I shall 
presently shew, lias enlarged and explained this 
general proposition ; and this is precisely what I 
contend should be done more frequently and more 
pointedly, especially in their popular discourses, by 
Christian divines. — More frequently and more point- 
edly, because it is the very office of Christian in- 
structors, whether in discourses to their respective 
congregations, or in writings to the world at large, 
to explain fully and elaborately, what the sacred books 
contain ; — simply and plainly to shew the reasons and 
discover the extent of that information, which the 
inspired volume conveys in the emphatic, but concise, 
tone of authority. 

Now, supposing that such loose and inadequate re- 
presentations of the Christian doctrine have ever been 
made, would they not in some measure justify the 
censure, whicli has been passed, *' upon some of its 
most zealous asserters," by the distinguished writer 
to whom I alluded ? Might it not be argued, that 
the administration of the Divine laws was conducted 
by rules more indefinite and unequal than any system 
of human laws, those of Draco perhaps alone ex- 
cepted ? No one, I am persuaded, who hears me, 
can refrain from shuddering at the merciless and in- 
discriminate rigour of the Athenian lawgiver, who 
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condemned alike all violations of his inhuman code to 
the penalty of death. — Would any Christian then, 
upon due reflection, ascribe to a Being, supreme in 
wisdom as well as goodness, iu justice as well as 
mercy, the intention of consigning every one of His 
creatures, who may have done amiss, with diflferent 
degrees of temptation, different means of information 
as to duty, and a widely different extent of fraud or 
of violence, of impiety or inhumanity, to one and the 
same sentence of everduring torment ? Or can any 
thinking man bring himself to believe that, endless as 
are the diversities, and various as are the merits of 
human character, yet all, who have the smallest 
share of good predominating above the bad, shall be 
admitted to the same degiee of reward in the future 
world, with the most virtuous and disinterested and 
benevolent persons, who have ever adorned our im- 
perfect nature ? 

We must all recollect the unsparing censure, whidi' 
has been so justly directed against the well-known 
principle of the Stoical philosophy, that pronounced 
all deviations whatsoever from strict rectitude to be 
equally enormous in point of transgression, and equally 
deserving of some severe punishment. From such a 
principle it was likely that the enlightened and 
humane mind of Cicero should revolt. — The respect, 
he must have borne to many points in the character 
of Cato, could not prevent him, in opposition to such 
a principle, from indulging in the most pointed 
ridicule'. — Nor was the moral reasoning of Horace 
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employed mth leas success in combating a position, 
which levelled all degrees in right and in wrong, and 
applied the same penalty to the lowest, as well as the 
highest, species of transgression- 
Can we suppose for a moment that any particle of 
a system of legislation, so confessedly imperfect as 
this, should Ite permitted to intrude into any of the 
dispensations of Omniscience, stiU less to pervade the 
whole 1 

Nevertheless, as I have said, zealous believers 
sometimes express themselves in a way to detract 
from tlie excellence and importance of this most wise 
and consoling doctrine ; and, I am persuaded that 
auch a loose and inadequate conception of the subject 
prevails very generally indeed among those, who are 
not accustomed to think very prefoundly, or to 
examine any one question in all its bearings. 

Now let us consider what the practical incon- 
Tenience may be, if such should be the popular im- 
pression concerning that, which is confessedly, and 
must necessarily be, the most practical doctrine of our 
religion. 

That account of a future state, which divides the 
whole world into two classes only, and consigns one 
to everlasting glory, the other to everlasting shame, 
must have a tendency on the one hand to give 
security to the careless, and confidence to the bold ; 
while, on the other, it may repress the exertions of 
the timid, and sink the casual offender into despair. 
The careless sinner, if he hears that only one penalty 
awaits every transgressor, will easily delude himself 
into the persuasion that his offence, whatever it be. 
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cannot incur the heaviest punishment, and tlierefore 
that he may escape among the number of those, who, 
though they boast not much merit, yet, will be ever- 
lastingly rewarded. 

The bold sinner again is assured that, sin as he 
may, the amount of his future doom will not be in- 
creased. He hardens himself therefore in guilt under 
the sullen conviction, that to such an amount he 
must in any case be chastised ; and that no accumu- 
lation of offences will add to the dreadful reckoning 
that must be paid. 

On the other hand, the timid Christian is led to 
view^, in its entire aggregate of happiness, the ftiture 
destiny of the " spirits of just men made perfect." 
He apprehends, and with reason perhaps, that he 
cannot by any exertion render himself worthy of being 
compared with those blessed saints. — He therefore 
fails to make any exertion, forgetting that, in the 
righteous decrees of the Almighty, unto whom little 
is given, of him shall little be required. 

He again, who, with good principles has yielded to 
temptation, feels himself classed under the denomi- 
nation of " the wicked," and shudders to hear a 
sentence of everlasting condemnation pronounced. — 
He fears that the distance between such offenders 
as himself and tlie righteous, who are to inherit ever- 
lasting hfe, is marked by a gidf so broad and deep, 
that it can never be passed. — He yields himself a 
victim to despair; and either sinks completely under 
the agonizing feelings of remorse, or ranks himself 
at length in the class of presumptuous sinners, from 
a rash persuasion that by no efforts could he now 



reverse the doom he anticipates, while a iiirther 
progress in {juilt will not make it more terrible. 

Such surely are to be ranked among the efferfts, 
which may be expected to arise, more or less, from 
the greater or less confusion of ideas respecting the 
destiny of mankind in tlie world to come. I proceed 
however to shew, in tlie last place, that, when such 
confusion of ideas does prevail, it must originate ia a 
very hasty and superficial view of what the Scriptures 
have really delivered upon this most awful question. 
—In truth, nothing can be more conformable to the 
most exact notions of justice, notliing more completely 
forward all the purposes of law, nothing more 
entirely accord with the most benevolent views of the 
most enlightened defender of natural religion, than 
the assignment of reward and of punishment, as we 
fibd it shortly, but clearly, defined in the saxirtd 
code. 

i And here, in adverting to some passages from ^e 
Old Testament, I ara well aware of the controversy, 
which has aiisen concerning the degree, in which the 
notion of a future state may have been entertained 
in the dispensations ])receding the Gospel. — Even 
Warburton however, who most stoutly maintains the 
negative as to other parts of the Old Testament, 
acknowledges that intimations of such a doctrine are 
to be found in the writings of the Prophets. — To 
avoid all dispute concerning any such passages, I 
shall only say, that they profess to illustrate, under 
the guidance of the unerring Spirit, the general 
principles of the Divine government ; and that any 
position concerning God's proceedings towards the 
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wlwde human race in this life, must be considered as 
applicable to tlie atlraiiiistration of the life to come. 

Let us turn to the book of Job. " Therefore 
hearken unto me, ye men of understanding ; far be 
it from God that He should do wickedness ; and 
fr<»n the Almiglity that He should commit iniquity. 
For the work of a man shall He render unto him, 
nod cause ever^ man to find according to his ways."' 
If we allow that this passage announces the rewards 
and punishments of a hfe to come, it is scarcely 
possible, in the compass of so few words, to state 
with greater precision and strength the proposition 
for which I am contending ; namely, that there will 
be tlie most accurate classification of moral worth, and 
a most perfect adjudication of recompense, in pro- 
portion to the amount or defect of claim in respect to 
virtue. — The same principle is powerfully enforced 
by the Prophet Jeremiah ; " I the I^ord search the 
he^'t, I try the reins, even to give every man 
according to his ways, and according to the fruit of 
his doings." '' 

Tlie omniscience, as well as equity, of the Judge 
of all the earth is finely portrayed in the following 
passage from the book of Proverbs. " If thou sayest. 
Behold, we knew it not ; doth not He, that pondereth 
the heart, consider it ? and He that keepeth thy soul, 
doth not He know it ? and shall not He render to 
every man according to his works ?" ' 

Let us however turn to the more decisive authority 
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of the New Testament — the doctrine of which, as to 
the distribution of reward and punishment hereafter, 
will be found in strict accordance with the awful 
declaration in the text, " The Son of Man shall come 
m tlie glory of His Father with His angels ; and then 
shall He reward every man according to his works." 
I liere pause to observe that the word " reward " in 
this translation is ambiguous ; and that tlie word in 
the original, a-jrohaaei, will give or assign, is as appro- 
priate, when speaking of punishment, as it is when 
applied to reward. — St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Romans, illustrates " the righteous judgement of 
' God, who will render to every man according to liis 
■ deeds ;" * and again lays it down as an incontro- 
vertible truth, that, " every one of us sliall give 
account of himself to God."" Hearken once more 
to this appalling, but most perspicuous, declaration, 
— " We must all appear before the judgement-seat 
of Christ ; that every one may receive tlie things 
done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad."" In the book of Reve- 
lation however is contained the most explicit account 
of the transactions of that day, which shall assign to 
every one of us, and every one of our fellow-creatures, 
the final and the appropriate reward or punishment, 
which we may be found to deserve. — And this high 
authority is a most strong confirmation of the state- 
ment, which I am laying before you, concerning the 
real doctrine of Scripture upon a subject, which 
ought to be continually present to our minds, and 
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continually to influence our conduct. " I saw the 
d«ad, small and great, stand before God : and the 
books were opened : and another book was opened, 
which is the book of hfe : and the dead were judged 
out of those things, which were written in the books, 
according to their works. And the sea gave up the 
dead which were in it ; and death and Hailes de- 
livered up the dead, which were in them ; and tliey 
were judged every man according to his works."' 

The same principle of equitable and complete 
retribution is also thus inculcated. " That servant, 
which knew his lord's will, and prepared not himself, 
neither did according to his will, shall be beatrai 
with many stripes. But he tiiat knew not, and did 
commit things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten 
with few stripes." ^ Here it is expressly laid down, 
Uiat the same action will be differently regarded by 
the righteous Disposer of all things, according to the 
knowledge of duty possessed by the doer : and thus, 
the administration of Divine justice is at once placed, 
as it ought to be, in a higher light than the imperfect 
processes of human laws ; which must refer in the 
main to the outward act, without making sufficient 
allowance for, and in many cases being utterly unable 
to discover, the inward motive. 

But we cannot have recourse to a more full or a 
more satisfactory elucidation of the doctrine, which I 
am endeavouring to place in a right point of view, 
than that, which is clearly deducible from the parable 
of the talents : and, in referring to this decisive 
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authority, I shall conclude this summary of the in- 
formation, which is to be derived from the infallible 
source of Holy Writ. 

From the place, which this instructive parable 
occupies in the Gospel of St. Matthew ; at the very 
close of our Lord's ministry, and immediately pre- 
ceding the awful announcement of the day of judge- 
ment ; it plainly appears that the information wliich 
we gain from it as to tlie manner, in which the 
Almighty deals with the children of men, applies 
more particularly to the distributions of another life. 
— And with equal evidence does it appear that such 
distribution will be regulated, not in a vague and 
sweeping allotment of good and evil, but by the most 
exact scale of recompense, adjusted to every possible 
distinction of character ; so that they, who have done 
little, shall receive little ; but they who have done 
much, unto them much also shall be given. The 
very same conclusions are to be drawn from the similar 
parable of the ten pounds, or min^, in the Gospel of 
St. Luke. — Ten servants are entnisted each with the 
management of one mina. — He, who improved the 
sum entrusted to him so as to gain other ten pounds, 
is entrusted with authority over ten cities; he, who 
gained five pounds, over five cities ; while the un- 
profitable servant, who neglected to make any use of 
the property entrusted to him, who misspent his time 
and abused every opportunity of improvement, is 
punished with the loss of his one pound ; or, as we 
have it in St. Mattliew's Gospel, is " cast into outer 
darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth." 
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And, now let me ask, whether any description of 
a future state can be imagined more suitable to the 
perfections of the Deity, or more adapted to the con- 
dition and feelings of snch a creature as man, than 
the account, which we actually find to be contained 
in the Scriptures ? Can any state of things be more 
encouraging to the good, and more consoling to the 
afflicted ? Can any have a more evident tendency to 
repress the audacity of the transgressor, and dispose 
him to turn aside from the path he has been pur- 
suing into better habits, tlian that, which represents 
the Supreme Judge of all the world, with power un- 
limited as His wisdom, and goodness proportioned to 
both ; — than that, I say, which represents the Supreme 
Judge as weighing in the most impartial scale the 
precise amount of merit or demerit belonging to each 
individual, and then awarding a recompense of good 
or evil, fitted with the nicest adjustment to the 
aggregate of virtue and of vice ? Will it not induce 
the righteous to persevere more steadily in his^ 
virtuous and Christian career, when he knows that 
each successive step in goodness will increase the' 
quantity of reward ? Will not even the audacious 
transgressor pause in his iniquitous undertaking, 
when he is distinctly informed that, for each ad- 
ditional act of guilt, fresh coals of vengeance will be' 
heaped upon his head ? 

In what particular manner this end will be ob- 
tiuned; by what species of allotment these proceed-; 
ings regulated ; what will be the condition of that 
existence, in which the balance of good and evil in 
tliis previous state of being shall be ascertjuncd with 
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unerring certainty, while the exact preponderance of 
virtue or of vice shall obtain its corresponding revFard 
or chastisement ; it is not given us to understand in 
this our mortal state. — But the Scriptures most 
satisfactorily answer the question, " Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?" and Christian 
ministers cannot be too earnest or too distinct in im- 
pressing upon their respective flocks the very interest- 
ing and awakening truth, that the " Son of Man 
shall come in tlie glory of His Father, with His 
angels; and then shall He recompense unto every 
man according to his works ;" — " to them, who, by 
patient contlmutnce in well doing, seek for glory and 
honour and immortality, eternal life ; but unto them, 
that are contentious and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribu- 
lation and anguish, upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil."" 

We must however hasten to a conclusion. To 
the manner, in which the meaning of Scripture upon 
this highly important topic has been stated, possible 
it is that some objections might be raised ; but I am 
aware of none, that could not be answered imme- 
diately and satisfactorily. The view we have taken 
of the question lias enabled us, if I am not mistaken, 
to remove some impressions unfavourable to the evi- 
dence of Revelation itself ; while, at the same time, it 
supplies to every sincere believer motives, powerfully 
calculated to diiect his mind towards the right regu- 
latipn of his conduct ; towards such a mode of life. 
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as shall at once increase his capacity and his incli- 
nation to do good; to make himself respected and 
beloved by the spotless purity of his manners^ the un- 
impeached integrity of his heart, and the miaffected 
kindness of his actions ; and finally, to consider every 
hour of his hEe, as an additional opportunity bestowed 
for increasing the amoimt of his recompense hereafter, 
and for obUdning a more certain interest in that 
'* eternal life ; " which, with mingled hope and awe 
and gratitude, he truly owns to be '' the gift of God, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." * 

* Rom. vi. 23. — The view here taken of this important 
subject is confirmed by Dr. Samuel Clarke^ Sermon LXIII. 
p. 359. Vol. II. Dublin ;— and by Dr. Paley, Moral Philo- 
sophy. Vol. I. p. 48. also in one of his posthumous Sermons. 
See Origen, in Lardner's Works, Vol. II. p. 464 — 5. and Bishop 
Middleton's Sermon on the first Sunday in Advent^ 1820. 
p. 22. 
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J HAVE BHKN YOCtfG, AND NOW AM OLD; TBT HAVK I NQl^ 
8EKN THK niOHTBOUS FOBBAKEN, NOR HIS SEED BEGOlna 
BREAD. 

In these observations of the Royal Psalmist, simplicity 
and pathos ; the result of extensive experience and 
the practical instruction to be derived from it ; are 
combined in no common degree. While they de- 
scribe in few but expressive words the insensible ad- 
vance of time, the progress from youth to age ; they 
point out also the provision made by the Almighty 
Ruler of the universe for rendering the portion of 
time, assigned to each individual, available to the 
best pui-poses of existence. Briefly, but emphatically, 
they set forth the encom-agement supplied by the 
wise dispensations of Proi'idence to the resolute em- 
ployment of our faculties, moral and intellectual, in 
such pursuits as tend to the happiness of others and 
of ourselves. They suggest at the same time a 
powerful dissuasive not merely from positive habits of 
vice and fraud and violence, hut from the scarcely 
less dangerous indulgence of feelings, which owe their 
origin to want of energy and resolution, to the love 
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of case aad idleness, and to undue and unwise de- 
spondency. 

Altogether then, the sentiments expressed in the text 
convey a suitable subject of meditation to every rank 
and every age : and that subject seems peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of improvement; surely it must strike upon 
every serious mind with uncommon force ; at tlie com- 
mencement of a New Year. Neve}- indeed can it be un- 
seasonabIe,when urged in the words of the " sweet 
singer of Israel," to an audience hke this which consists 
of the young and the old. Nor, I trust, can it be without 
its use to remind some of the former, in their entrance 
upon a toilsome profession, that much privation must^ 
be endured, and much labour encountered by himi' 
who wishes to arrive at eminence. That lesson must' 
ever be salutary and ever seasonable, which teaches ■ 
us that integrity and industry are not often prevented; 
even in this chequered scene, from securing a fiiH' 
harvest of esteem from all, whose esteem is worth ac- 1 
quiring ; and of independence, tenfold more valuable^ ' 
when it is accompanied with the consciousness of^ 
virtuous intention and unremitted diligence. ' 

Without further preface, I will endeavour to make' ' 
a suitable improvement of the words of the text with ' 
especial reference to the season of the year, and to 1 
the feelings, expectations, and duties, of the younger' 
part of my audience. ' 

First ; then " 1 have been young, and now am old." ■ 
— Few there are, in proportion to the innumerable ' 
crowds of human beings, who are brought into ex- ' 
istence, who can use these words according to the ' 
sense, in which youth and age are generally employed. 
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3'hey usually denote the extremes of human life ; or 
at least, those extreme points, in which reason dawns 
and in which it declines. — There is however no ne- 
cessity to consider these extreme pomts of human life ; 
it is sufficient for our purpose, and indeed sufficwntly 
within the scope of the Sacred Writer, if we suppose 
them to denote such a chanj^e in the successive years 
of existence, as to justify the supposition that some 
power of reflection has been exerted, some experience 
gained, during the passage from one period to the 
other. 

What then are the reflections, which ought to arise 
in the mind of every one, who Is capable of exercising 
his reason so far as to say, " I have been young, and 
now am old ;" or of every one, who has passed from 
one stage of existence to another sufficiently distant 
to enable him to perceive the irrevocable lapse of time, 
and to call forth the idea, that a change has taken 
place in the mode and extent of his being ? — He feels 
that he is older now than he was at a former period, 
' ^vhich from some circumstance pressed upon his at- 
tention ; and we may observe that no circumstance is 
more likely to impress such a feeling, than the re- 
currence of some stated season, marked by an event 
of peculiar interest to himself, to his family, or those 
around him. — Thus the return of a season, con- 
secrated to religion ; the anniversary of one's birth ; 
above all, that progress of time which is shewn by the 
introduction of a New Year ; all these are calculated 
to produce in a mind, which possesses the faculty of 
reason, some reflections upon the use as well as pro- 
gress of time, some consciousness of good or ill desert 
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from the manner in which it has previously been em- 
ployed. '* I have been young, and now am old." — 
However young the person may be, who reaches the 
point of time, which he remembers to have arrived at 
an whole year before, he cannot fail to be aware that 
he is now grown older, that he is placed in a some- 
what different situation than he was at the former 
period, and that, with the alteration of age, some 
change of feeling has insensibly been produced, and 
perhaps that some change of conduct may also be 
necessary. Reflections, as to the fact of age in some 
degree advanced, cannot fail to arise in every bosom- 
Whether the suitable reflections as to change of con- 
duct will be equally produced, cannot be affirmed 
with the same certainty ; or rather, I am afraid, we 
must pronounce with certainty that due reflections 
upon the change of purpose and change of habit, 
which should accompany the advance in life, wiU not 
occur by any means so frequeutly as they ought. 
Nevertheless, there can be no difficulty in deciding 
upon the sort of feelings, that should be called forth 
in every bosom upon all such occasions ; and, in order 
to assist your meditations when a new period of 
existence has just opened upon you, I will shortly 
point out, in what maimer the progress, which lias 
been effected in the duration of our being, should 
operate upon minds, conscious that they are accouDl- 
able for their actions. 

The whole extent of human life may be divided 
into three distinct stages ; youth, middle age, and old 
age. — Now, according to the difference tliere is in 
these several stages of life, different feelings ^ill 



naturally be excited, and different reflections ought to 
arise, when the amount of so much time, as is com- 
prehended in the space of an whole year, is found to 
have been added, to the period we have already 
existed, and of course deducted from that portion 
which remains. — In youth, such thoughts as these 
should recur. " I am a year older now than I was 
twelvemonths ago. This is a considerable addition 
to the sjjace my life has hitherto occupied ; and 
I feel that I ought to have made considerable im- 
provement in it. — Havel made this improvement? 
Am I as much wiser and as much better, as I am 
^own older 1 Have I attended to the advice, winch 
has been given me 1 Have I listened to the instructions, 
which I have received at home or abroad ? Have I im- 
proved in my worldly studies? Have I a more just 
view of the ends for which I was brought into the 
world, and of the destiny which awaits me at the 
close of life ? Has ray progress in religious know- 
ledge been marked by a more efficient discharge of 
my duty; by obedience to parents, by affection to 
other relatives, by kindness to all ? If I have hitherto 
failed to make an advance in the knowledge and 
practice of duty corresponding to the advance in 
years, it behoves me to call to mind that life is very 
uncertain ; that its common infirmities, and still more, 
unforeseen accidents, frequently cut short the thread; 
and that 1 may not be spared till this same period in 
another year, so as to consider whether I may, or 
may not, have made suitable improvement of my 
time." 

In middle age ; when the education is completely 
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finished, amd the man or woman is akeady launched 
into the world ; the tlioughts, which should be en- 
tertained at the begiiiiiing of another year, will take 
a somewhat different and wider direction. — " I am 
now left wholly to my own guidance, and am re- 
sponsible for my conduct, not only to the laws of my 
country, but to the more awful tribunal of my God ; 
who, in proportion to age and experience, will re- 
quire a clearer knowledge, and a more correct per- 
formance, of duty ? Have I then, in the first place, 
shewn due reverence to the public and solemn in- 
stitutions of the land, in which I live ? Have I abstained 
from violating not the letter only, but the spirit, of the. 
law ? Have I considered it not merely as throwing its-" 
ample shield over property and person, but as uphold- 
ing the great rules of morality, and fencing them round, 
with the sublime truths and holy ordinances of re- 
ligion ? Have I been as studious of these rules of 
moraUty and these ordinances of religion, as I have 
been observant of laws promulgated by statute ? In a, 
word, have I considered myself accountable for my 
actions, both as a member of society, and as a member, 
of the Christian Church? Have I made the will of' 
God the rule of my conduct, the hope of His final ap- . 
probation and reward the main-spring of my worda, 
and actions ?" .i 

When we come to the more advanced term of 
human existence ; that, in which a man can with, 
strict truth declare, " I have been young, and now 
am old ;" the reflections, whicli then suggest them-, , 
selves, become still more serious and solemn. " Con- 
scious I must needs he of a near approach to the 
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grave ; and with whatever impunity I may have 
flattei-ed myself in times past, that I still had a con- 
tinuance of life before me, and that I might go on 
in thoughtless idleness or actual sin ; in careless 
indifference or positive disregard to the truths of 
the Gospel ; with whatever fancied security I may 
formerly have indulged the hope that repentance and 
amendment might be delayed, yet must I now cease 
to cherish such delusive imaginations. Life is wear- 
ing away apace ; it cannot much longer be protracted. 
I must therefore set about a change of conduct re- 
solutely and instantly ; I must reform whatever has 
been amiss ; I must endeavour also to improve, as 
well as continue, what baa been otherwise; and thus 
only can I reflect with any degree of cheerfulness 
that I now am old ; thus only can I have a com- 
fortable prospect of descending to my grave in 
peace." 

Such are the thoughts, which will naturally spring 
up in the mind of every one, who is accustomed to 
use his capacity for reflection, when he is made to 
perceive that a sensible change has taken place in the 
duration of his existence. They are obviously dif- 
ferent, as I have already remarked, at different periods 
of life ; and they will also be more or less cheering, 
more or less melancholy, according as the view we 
take of the time, which has gone by, is attended with 
more or less consciousness of having acted a good and 
wise part, or a sinful and foolish one. The result 
of these considerations surely is highly favourable to 
the wise and virtuous course of life ; because that only 
can produce reflections, upon which we can dwell 



with any gort of ootn^Ml. So that in truth the same 
conviction as to the wisdom, as well as oecessitr, of 
leading a good and useful life is enfori^d by batK 
parts of the test — We have just seen that an upright, 
industrious, in short a Christian course of life, is most 
strongly recommended to our practice by this con- 
sideration; that such condnct cmty affords us any 
pleasing retrospect when we grow older, or gircs us 
any hope in that state, to which declining years in- 
evitably lead. 

The same condusion upon the prudence, as well 
as propriety, of virtuous exertion throughout life, is 
pressed upon our understandings and consciences by 
the concluding part of the text : " yet have 1 not 
Been the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
bread." 

The argument which I propose to lay before you on 
this part of my subject in favour of righteousness is this ; 
that there is, even in this world, a tendency in the course 
of things, to favour virtue and religion, and to dis- 
courage the contrary. — ■! do not mean to say, that 
the good or evil things in this %vorld are distributed 
in exact proportion to the good or ill desert in men ; 
for certainly such is not the state of tilings here 
below. Neither indeed does it appear to have been 
ever intended by the good providence of God. For 
we are assured in Scripture, and we feel it to be in 
great measure confirmed by what we see around us, 
that this life was intended for a jjlaee of discipline and 
probation ; to instruct us in the ways of virtue 
try our good dispositions to the utmost; and 
ascertain by our behaviour here what degree 
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ward or punishment shall be in strict justice allotted 
to us in the world to come. Now if life be intended 
for the purpose of trial, it is evident there must be 
difficulties and discouragements put in the way of 
good men. — For, if they were upon every occasion to 
prosper, and if undeserving men were in the same 
degree to be always exposed and punished, this life 
would cease to be a place of trial ; it would be one of 
retribution. — It would in fact occupy the place in 
the Divine dispensations, for which we are assured 
the next world is intended ; and therefore, in arguing 
from the methods of Divine providence in favour of 
goodness and holiness, we must not be understood 
as carrying the argument farther than the nature 
of things, as they really exist, will warrant us. — We 
contend then that, even in this world, with all the ii>- 
equality and disorder that appear to prevail, there 
is a disposition to encourage virtue and goodness, 
industry and integrity ; and to discourage vice and 
selfishness, irregularity and idleness ; so as, on the 
whole, to make it far more desirable, even from the 
consequences which flow from it here, to follow after 
righteousness, than to pursue ungodliness ; to lead 
an upright, industrious, sober, and pious life, than 
to indulge a disposition for dishonesty, idleness, in- 
temperance, or profaneness. 

In the first place, if any worldly object is aimed at, 
it is much more likely to be g^ned by activity and 
exertion; by industry and diligence. There are 
many pursuits, in wliich men cannot succeed at all 
without great efforts either of body or mind. — All, 
that are comiected with manual labour, necessarily 
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require the application of time and bodily strength; 
skill and dexterity in various trades equally call for 
attention, and can only be the reward of industry. — 
So, in the very honourable and enlightened pro- 
fession, of which }'ou, my brethren, are members, the 
necessity for exertion and the reward of it are almost 
proverbial. I am not however asserting that what 
are called accident and good fortune may not occa- 
sionally interpose even here, so as to destioy that nice' 
balance between desert and reward, which we have 
seen to be inconsistent with the state of things here' 
below. But, generally speaking, there are few, if 
any, professions in which real industry and honour- 
able conduct are more sure to obtain their share at 
least of recompense. It therefore holds out a bright ' 
encouragement to such, as are resolutely bent upon' 
the devotion of their time and talents to the attain- ' 
ments of the requisite knowledge and habits ; and who 
will, for this purpose, put due restraints upon the love 
of ease and amusement; — wliile such, as refuse to 
incur the toil and submit to tlie restraints, cannot 
justly complain, if they find themselves " forsaken," 
or if " their seed " be reduced to " beg bread." 

Again, the natural constitution of things operates 
in favour of rigliteousness. Temperance is eminently 
beneficial to health; intemperance generates various 
diseases. With bodily health, attended by an ap- 
proving' conscience, the mind is better secured against 
any sudden uneasiness or disorder, and the temper is 
kept under far better management. Nor is industry 
less available to the production of mental comfort at 
least, if it be not always propitious to bodily health. 
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We must however remember tliat the noxious effects 
of liabits too sedentary arise more from tiie abuse of 
what is in itself goodj tlian from any quality ne- 
cessarily belonging to employment. I much doubt 
whether any profession actually requires such devotion 
to its duties, as is really injurious to health. Gene- 
rally speaking, occupation either of body or mind is 
favourable to it. Mental occupation in particular is 
mconsistent with those pursuits, which not only con- 
sume time, but endanger health. The mind, which 
is engrossed with the love of science, or with pro- 
fessional occupations, not only finds the approach 
closed to unwelcome and annoying reflections ; but a. 
consciousness of intellectual power is produced, which 
if it fails to make the possessor rich, leaves him re- 
spected and contented. 

Again, in urging the beneficial effects of a manly 
and upright life, we must not pass over the operation 
qf human laws, which, with all their imperfection, 
aid the gracious designs of Providence in restraining 
■wrong-doers and encouraging the well-disposed. Their 
effect however is to alarm and terrify the unruly and 
violent, the dishonest and idle, rather than to supply 
direct encouragement to the upright and pious. — 
Still, so far as they have effect, they manifestly incul- 
cate the doctrine, that it is more profitable as well as 
creditable to live an honest, peaceable, and sober life, 
than to engage in any scheme of fraud, to give way 
to violent and contentious feelings, or to indulge any 
unseemly habits of intemperance. 

Lastly, 1 must not forget to mention the happy 
effects of H good character, when I am anxious to 
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shew the truth as well as importance of tlie Psalmist's 
declaration, that he had " not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread." 

We are placed in such a state as to I)c mutually 
dependent upon one another. — The rich arc indebted 
to the poor for those accommodations and comforts, 
which arise from personal toil and irom the effects of 
experience and skill in different branches of trade,— 
The poor in their turn are indebted to tlieir su[M!rinra 
ior employment ; and also for acts of kindness, when 
they stand in need of assistance from casual distress, 
from the number of their family, or the severity of the 
season. Now, as the poor themselves will naturally 
prefer the service of a master, who is just in his tleaU 
ings and kind in bis manner ; so will those, who are 
placed above the poor, naturally select such, as have 
the best characters, for the purposes either of employ- 
ment or of charity. It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that similar effects must take place in other conditions 
of life; although, in the higher and more enlightened 
classes, not only a clearer knowledge of duty, but ii 
keener sense of honour, renders aberrations from the 
right path much less frequent. Nevertheless, the very 
rareness renders deviation more observable, perhaps 
more criminal. The more honourable a profession is 
esteemed, the deeper stigma is fixed upon any violation 
of its honour ; and the usual effects of disrepute will 
not fail to be traced, whensoever occasion shall un- 
happily arise to contrast the open and manly bearing 
of strict integrity, with the underhand dealings and 
mean subterfuges of duplicity and dishonesty. 

In every respect therefore, even the present con- 
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dition of tilings affords encouragement to right con- 
duct and to virtuous exertion. Wise, as well as 
happy, will they be, who take occasion from the re- 
currence of a New Year duly to reflect upon the ad- 
vantages they may derive from a suitable improve- 
ment of the time now vouchsafed to them, — ad- 
vantages, great as I have endeavoured to prove, even 
in this world ; but far greater, if we extend our view 
to the next. Because blessings, which only with a 
high degree oi probability attend upon righteousness 
here, will be enjoyed with certainty hereafter. Here 
too, at the very best they are incomplete, and continue 
but a short time. In the world which shall be revealed 
hereafter, the happiness of good men is represented 
as perfect, while the period of its enjoyment will ex- 
tend through the countless ages of eternity. 




THE STUDIES OF KELIOION RECOMMENDED TO LAYMEN. 
1 Cob. X. 15. 

I SPEAK AS TO WISE men; JCDOB VK WHAT I SAY. 

It 18 the boimdeti duty of every preacher to adapt 
his instructions, according to the best of Iiis ability 
and judgement, to the peculiar situation, as well as 
spiritual wants, of his audience ; and those, whom 1 
am called upon to address, neither require information 
upon common branches of knowledge> nor exhort- 
ation upon ordinary topics of morality. I have there- 
fore, at various periods of my ministry among you, 
entered upon questions, which would be out of place 
in a country congregation. I have been anxious to 
lay before you a clear exposition of the principles, by 
which the interpretation of Scripture must be re- 
gulated ; and according to which you may yourselves 
be enabled to form a right judgement in cases, where 
different and even opposite explanations have heeii 
hazarded. It must however be obvious that, if you 
wbh to profit effectually by the topics wliicli have 
thus been brought before you, you must not confine 
the interest which they excite to the hours, which are 
so properly devoted to pubhc worship ; but you must 
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carry the remembrance of them to your closets ; and 
you must qualify yourselves for deliberate and ju- 
dicious investigation, by previously gainmg the know- 
ledge, which may enable you to tread securely among 
the otherwise perplexing paths of theological research. 
As this subject is of greater urgency than it may ap- 
pear at a first glance, I shall make ike importcmce 
of some accurate theological knowledge to weU- 
eclucated Imjmen the subject of this Discourse. In 
the remarks, which such a subject seems most pro- 
perly to call forth, I shall point out some of the 
causes, which create a peculiar necessity in the pre- 
eent day for the pursuit of such knowledge ; 1 shall 
esplain the nature, and, in some degree, define the 
extent of knowledge, which is thus requisite ; while I 
take occasion to remove some objections, which may 
be thought to lie against the course recommended. 

1. I have hinted at the importance of some ac- 
cwate theological knowledge to well-educated lay- 
men. And I lay particular stress upon the term 
"accurate"; because I am well aware, that anxiety 
about this most important of all questions does oc- 
cypy the minds of laymen ; but the cause of my 
regret is, that many of them do not investigate it 
with that profound and searchuig attention, which 
they bestow upon matters purely scientific and upon 
professions merely worldly. The consequence b that 
persons, who on other occasions would disdain to 
receive their knowledge fi-om others only, neverthe- 
less condescend to imbibe their notions of rehgion in 
this way ; and they, who are accurately acquainted 
with language, or deeply versed in science, are con- 
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tented in tliis one point to be superficial and even 
ignorant, I am anxioua that they, who pride them- 
selves upon an intimacy with the language of Homer 
and Demosthenes, should be equally familiar with 
that of St. Matthew and St. Paul ; that minds which 
are vigorously exercised in moral and mathematical 
reasoning, should be disciplined also in investigating 
the various and complicated proofs, which eatablish, 
to the satisfaction of every diligent and candid in- 
quirer, the Divine origin of the Mosaic and Chii^tiaii 
dispensations. One reason no doubt, for wMch exact 
and laborious attention is not directed to this all-im- 
portant pursuit is, that a profession is already set 
apart for this particular pro\ince ; and learning, wliich 
is considered professional, is not usually acquired by 
those, who are unconnected with its duties or its 
emoluments. But here an obvious distinction cannot 
fail to present itself to your observation. The pro- 
fessions of law and physic ; the various departments 
of trade and commerce ; are of a worldly nature. No- 
thing scarcely, in the form either of duty or interest, 
makes it impertttiiie upon such, as are unconnected 
with these pursuits, to gain any insight into the 
origin, progress, and present state of the law ; into 
the various discoveries, which have promoted the 
knowledge and extended the usefulness, of the healing 
art ; nor into the princi}>le3 which ought to regulate, 
and the means which actually facilitate, the process 
of barter and interchange of commodities in the same 
state, or between different nations. It vei'y seldom 
proves disadvantageous, nor is it at all discreditable 
for any one, who is not actually engaged in gom e 
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branch of these various professions, to be utterly on- 
acquainted with those matters of fact or speculation, 
to which the attention of individuals respectively en- 
gaged in them is so continually, so properly, and so 
usefully directed. But it b not so with religion. 
Here is a subject equally important to every one of 
God's creatures. As nothing; exempts any one of us 
from its obligations, so should every one of us be 
anxious to know what those obligations are. This 
indispensable lesson Iiowever cannot be duly learned, 
but by the same application of mind and the same 
employment of time, which bring us acquainted with 
the principles of any other branch of knowledge. 

It must not be imagined for a moment that, in 
Uius recommending attention to questions of religion, 
I am disposed to encourage that superficial view o£ 
tlie subject, and that tendency to acquiesce in the 
result of hasty and incomplete inquiry, which prevail 
at present so generally and disseminate so much mis- 
chief. My object is exactly the reverse. I am re- 
commending diligent study, that it may supersede 
frivolous and unsatisfactory attainment; I recommend 
the means of acquiring accurate knowledge, in order 
to prevent that vain and restless spirit of dogmatism, 
which arises from partial and imperfect views. Nor 
is the time, which may be occupied in these interest- 
ing but important acquirements, to be urged as a 
reason for neglecting every opportunity of making 
them : for, although time must be devoted to the 
acquisition of every species of knowledge, yet the 
questions, which are embraced in the pursuit of re- 
ligious science, are so intimately connected with those^ 
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which occupy the thoughts of well-instructed men, 
that the study of them requires little more than a 
good plan, early laid down and pursued regularly. 
The mind, which has been taught to employ its 
powers upon objects, presented by a common course 
of hberal education, may easily incorporate a sound 
and satisfactory view of the origin and contents of 
Scripture with the more usual topics of classical re- 
search and philosophical investigation. He, who is 
acquainted with the various dialects of ancient Greece, 
can have no difficulty in ascertaining the peculiarities 
of the Alexandrine idiom ; he, who surveys the rise 
and progress of modem legislation, may find instruc- 
tion, as well as amusement, in the Commentaries of 
Michaelis on the laws of Moses. He ; who has ex- 
perienced unmixed gratification from the acHt«ness, 
learning, and wit, which are displayed in the Con- 
troversy on Phalaris ; will find his attention equally 
well rewarded by the disquisition of Professor Porson 
on a question of theological criticism. 

In short, the object at which I aim, is this — I am 
anxious that the laity of enlarged minds and ex- 
tensive knowledge should take up the subject of 
religion, in order that it may be rescued from the 
hands of the unwise and ill-informed. We might 
then expect that sounder views would be entertained 
upon this most imjxjrtant subject, as upon many 
others, in which the human mind has of late made 
such vigorous advances. And if there be any, who 
entertain apprehension from the extraordinary pro- 
gress, that has been made in almost every depart- 
ment of science, they may be assured that the most 
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effectual method of obviating any possible evil is, to 
investigate the real sense of Scripture ; to shew, that 
[ jt never will be found in opposition to the just con- 
I itdusions of reason ; and that the attributes of God 
Are invariably exercised in accordance with the moral 
-obligations and real happiness of man. 
, While I am enforcing the necessity of increased 
[ .attention to this most important subject upon the 
laity, it is almost superfluous to explain, that my 
observations are more particularly intended for the 
younger part of tliis well-instructed audience. They 
may, with more readiness and more effect, adapt 
their course of reading to the suggestions now made ; 
and a very moderate portion of time, devoted in early 
life to a regular com'se of study, may accumulate a 
most valuable fund of acquirement for the solace, as 
well as instruction, of maturer years. 

Now as to the reasons, which make this species of 
knowledge so essential, it has already been intimated 
that the inquiries of modern laymen into the su- 
premely important question of religion, (whether the 
result may have been communicated to the public in 
a more or less permanent form,) yet have evidently 
been dictated, in too many instances, by good inten- 
tion rather than conducted with sound judgement. 
We have heard of pious, as well as learned, laymen, 
who have heretofore directed theu- attention to the 
evidence, by which the truth of our rehgion is es- 
tablished ; and to the rules, by which its interpretor 
tion must be guided. In our own country the cause 
of Revealed Religion has been upheld by the respected 
names of Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Norton Knatchbull 
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aiid Mr. Leigh ' ; by the diligent researches of 
Newton and Locke, and by the acute reasoning of 
Lyttleton and West. Tliese great men however 
took pains to acquire the appropriate knowledge, in 
the same way as they, or other men of sense, qualify 
themselves for the attainment of any object of pur- 
suit ; by employing the proper means and bestowmg 
the necessary time. They did not come forward to 
edify or enlighten the pubhc, till they had sought 
and acquired the requisite qualifications for such an 
important undertaking. 

It is not so with some of modem date, who have 
assumed the office of advisers and instructors in re- 
ligion. They have rushed into the arena of contro- 
versy with scarcely one previous quahfication ; and 
they have erected themselves into despots over the 
opinions of other men without any serious, or at least 
effectual, endeavour to form theh own opinions cor- 
rectly. 

Singular should seem the hazards, to which the 
interests of Revealed Religion are exposed, when its 
avowed professors so continually offer to the eyes of 
its real friends a motley scene of paradox and incon- 
sbtency. Some of her loudest advocates look with 



" Sir M. Hole's character and writings are sufficiently known 
through his Life by Bishop Burnet. Sir N. Knatchbull pub- 
lifted Animadversionet in Libros Nwi Testamenli, of wliich 
Foole availed hiuself in compiling his most useful Si/nopait. 
The Criiica Sacra of Edward Leigh, Esq. ia well luiown, as 
well as various other works of deep learning in theology ; hut 
the name docs not appear in Poolc'a Catalogue of Commen- 
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apparent indifference upon the claims of morality. 
All no doubt feel themselves eager to promote the 
credit, and extend the knowledge, of the Gospel : 
yet there are, who so grievously misconceive its 
q>irit, as to exliibit a melancholy spectacle of un- 
i^aritableness. Others again, who have laid but a 
slender foundation for the support of their own judge- 
ment, seem to have no misgiving as to their ability 
to guide others ; nor do they scruple to express a 
keen sense of disappointment, and even displeasure, 
if their advice be not readily followed and their inter- 
pretations implicitly received. 

Among the strange occurrences of modern times, 
we have seen formal and dogmatical treatises written 
by persons unprofessional upon the most abstruse 
doctrines of Christianity, without any reference what- 
ever to the original language, in which those doctrines 
are recorded. Yet it is perfectly clear, tliat all ques- 
tions about Scriptural doctrines can only be deter- 
mined by the actual signification of that original lan- 
guage. All matters of controversy concerning them 
are neither more nor less than so many differences of 
opinion about the import of the original terms. 

Now let us imagine a person totally ignorant trf" 
the Greek language, or but slightly acquainted with 
it, mterposing his judgement upon a disputed passage 
in Homer or Pindar, jEsehylus or Sophocles, Plato 
or Thucydides. Suppose him not only to interpose 
his judgement in it, but to maintain his opinion ob- 
stinately against another, who had devoted much of 
his time to tlie study of the language, and was ac- 
customed to weigh the niceties of its structure and 
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the peculiarities of its idiom. Wovild not all such 
inteiposition be justly deemed rash and presump^ 
tuoos? Would it be any justi6cation for such a one. 
to saj', that he had carefully studied the words of a, 
translation ? The translation no doubt may bring 
him acquiunted with the general contents of a work ; 
but, however well executed, it cannot be infallible ; 
and, in matters of doubt, can only be appealed to as 
containing the opinion of the translators. Yet this 
very course is continually pursued in reference to the 
Holy Scriptures. Men, who judge in haste and who- 
are ill qualified to judge at all, not only form their 
own opinions upon disputed points according to the 
sense they afiix to the version (which version must 
itself be often expressed in ambiguous terms); — bufc 
they confidently oppose their own conclusions to 
those of sound scholars and able divines. When the 
eunuch of Ethiopia was reading a passage In tlie 
prophet Esaias, and the ajwstle Philip inquired, 
" Understandest thou what thou readest ? " the 
modest and candid answer of the eunuch was, " How 
can I, except some man should guide me ? " The 
shrewd observation of Grotius upon liis reply was 
this : " Non putabat tam perspicuam esse Scripturam 
Sacram, ut nunc faclunt, non sellidarii tantum, sed 
et femiiUE." " He did not imagine the meaning of 
Holy Scripture to be so clear, as uow-a-days it is 
tiiiought by artismis andjemales." 

The mention of Grotius is peculiarly apposite to 
the topic on which I am discoursing; and his example 
may be usefully proposed for imitation. Grotius was 
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ft layman, yet was he a profound scholar and 
divine. He was much engaged with the civil trans- 
actions of his time ; nevertheless he found leisure to 
pursue those studies which had occupied his attention 
in youth, and vigorously and successfully did he apply 
the mighty powers of his mind, and the ample fruits 
of his industry, to the illustration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

2. Let us however, in the next place, consider the 
nature, and, in some degree define the extent, of 
these voluntary but most important studies. 

So many excellent books have at various times 
been written upon every branch of theological know- 
ledge, that the task of selection is rendered not only 
very difficult, but almost invidious. Yet selection is 
necessary, lest alann should be created by mag- 
nitude or multiplicity. In this too, as in other pur- 
suits, an attentive student soon learns, in the course 
of preparatory reading, where to direct Iiis fiiture 
labours with effect. 

Considering therefore that the inquiries now re- 
commended must be pursued in connexion with 
other objects of grave and laborious research, I shall 
content myself with mentioning as excellent guides 
for establishing the authenticity and truth of the 
several books of Holy Writ, Bishop Stillingfleefs 
Origines Sacrfe, or an Exposition of the grounds of 
our belief in the Old Testament ; with Locke's Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity; Palsy's masterly view of 
Evidence, and an occasional reference to Lardner's 
Credibility, in proof of the Divine origin of the New. 
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As to the subject-matter of religion, it is quite 
obvious that tlie principles of Natural" Religion should 
no more be overlooked, than those doctrines which 
are revealed. And here perhaps a satisfactory guide 
may be found in some excellent and elaborate dis- 
courses of Archbishop Tillotson and Dr. Clarke ; the 
former delivered in this very chapeL Cudworth, 
Wollaston, Tucker, and Hartley, will justly claim a 
share of our attention on this point. The doctrines 
of Revealed Religion can be ascertained only by a di- 
ligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures. Here therer 
fore we must solicit the aid of a faithful as well as 
intelligent commentator. Upon the Old Testament 
the labours of Le Clere may be found most generally 
useful ; but there are many in our own language ; 
for instance, those of Lowth and Patrick, with 
various modern versions of the prophetical books by 
Bishop Lowth, Archbishop Newcome, and others. 

On the New Testament, the paraphrase of Clarke 
and of Pyle will lead to a ready perception of the 
meaning in many difficult places. But the more 
regular comments of Hammond and Whitby should 
also be consulted ; and in order to understand the 
peculiar nature of the idiom in which the New Tes- 
tament was written, I again refer with pleasure to 
the labours of one of my most learned predecessors, 
Gataker. Here also may be introduced some dis- 
sertations prefixed to Campbell's Translation of the 
Gospels, and Valckenaer's Schol^ upon some of the 
Gospels and Epistles. 

» See Acts xiv. I?- xvii. 24, etc. Rom. i. 19. ii. 14. Heb. xi. 6, 
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Upon the important subjects of evidence and of 
doctrine, as upon others, connected with the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, much useful information will 
be gained by a reference to Bishop Watson's Theo- 
logical Tracts. The peculiar doctrines of our own 
Church are admirably exphiined and defended in the 
works of Bishop Burnet and Dr. Hey ; while every 
kind of critical knowledge, applicable either to the 
bruth, meaning, or history of the books of the NeW 
■Testament, is deposited in that ample store-house of 
theological instruction, the great work of Michaelis, 
translated and illustrated by our learned couutryman. 
Bishop Marsh. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that every sijB- 
ject, connected with morals or religion, will be fonnd 
ably treated and satisfactorily elucidated in those 
works, which occupy such an important place in our 
national literature, the sermons of our great di-nnes. 
Two of these I have already had occasion to mention ; 
and among a host of names, of whom any nation and 
language might well be proud, I will call to your 
recollection those of Jeremy Taylor and Barrow ; 
of Powell, Balguy, Bishop Butler, and Jortin. The 
last writer has united, in an eminent degree, the taate 
and attainments of a scholar with the research of n 
theologian; and his Remarks on Ecclesiastical History 
will ever attract attention from their learning and 
wit, as from their variety of matter and moderation 
of sentiment. 

You will perceive that much of the knowledge so 
truly desirable may be attained without having re- 
course to the learned languages ; and there is no 
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doubt but A person of good understanding using 
proper diligence may, by ttie helps supplied in our 
own tongue, gain sufficient insight into the meaning 
of Scripture to satisfy his own mind and regulate liis 
own conduct. Such a course of study will preserve him 
from the vague and confused notions, which disturb the 
minds of those, who boldly pronounce upon the true 
srase of the Sacred Volume, without any previous in- 
formation and without the guidance of a good commen- 
tator. But it will not authorize him to usurp the 
province of an expert critic or a well-disciplined theo 
logian. It will not justify him in pronouncing his 
aiiTos iif>a upon a disputed text ; still less in declaini- 
ing with bitter arrogance upon the soundness of other 
men's faith, or the correctness or incoiTcctness of 
their opinions. Such unfounded confidence and such 
contemptuous dogmatism are too often the fruit of 
scanty information and superficial views ; for, in 
general, it has been observed that modesty and can- 
dour attend most frequently upon superior attain- 
ments. And for this very reason, in addition to 
others of equal weight, I have felt it my duty to 
impress you strongly with a sense of the vast import- 
ance of acquiring accurate information upon a sub- 
ject, which is so intimately connected with your con- 
duct here and your destiny hereafter. 

3. In the course of the preceding observations, I 
have endeavoured to remove some objections, which 
appeared to arise from a supposed interference with 
a profession, already set apart for this peculiar branch 
of study ; and from the time, which it must withdraw 
frcHn the duties of any other naployment. Upon 
c c 
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these two points I have ur^d, and, I trust, not in 
Vain, that duty imperatively calls upon us all to gain 
the knowledge ; and that a plan judiciously laid 
down and steadily pursued ■will occupy no time, but 
frhat may be better spared from vacuity or amuse- 
hicnt. One more objection may perhaps be urged ; 
t6 which however, in the last place, a reply may be 
given equally satisfactory with those, which have been 
felready offered. 

It may be apprehended that a more general and 
extended study of the Scriptures on the part of lay- 
Inen may generate a spirit of controversy, subversive 
of the comfort and good order of society, and pre- 
judicial to those very interests of religion, which we 
ire so anxious to uphold. Now this is one of tlie 
very evils, which the adoption of the suggestions, 
now proposed to your acceptance, appears to be cal- 
culated, in no ordinary degree, to diminish. For it 
has been already observed that, with superior know- 
ledge a spirit of candour and fairness is usually as- 
sociated ; while the sciolist and superficial are hasty 
and dogmatical, in exact proportion to the scantiness 
of their information and the confusion of their ideas. 
An accurate perception of the truths of religion en^ 
ables the sound and sober theologian to discriminate 
between what is clear and what is doubtful ; between 
what is essential and what is less important. It enables 
him to understand how truly and how wisely, in the 
genuine doctrines of the great Author of our redemp- 
tion, the practice of cliarity is elevated above the 
mere pretensions of faith or the vain assumptions of 
knowledge. Although therefore it be probable, and 
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even desirable^ that increased attention to this awful 
subject may lead to increased discussion ; yet the 
spirit of such discussions will be purified by bene- 
YoleiK^^ in proportion as they are enlightened by 
wisdom. In the firiendly collision of minds differently 
informed, intellects less capacious and less stored wiU 
gradually yield to the influence of superior judgement 
and more extensive acquirement. The dim views of 
the superficial and halfJearned will, in process of 
time, be cleared from the mists of error and preju- 
dice ; and the confidence, with which untenable po- 
sitions have been maintained, or unnecessary re- 
strictions imposed, may at length subside into that 
^' meek and quiet spirit **, which is, above all other 
virtues, the appropriate ^' ornament " of a disciple of 
Christ 
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THE RESPECTIVE DUTIES OP SUBJECTS AND PRINCES. 
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FnOM a resemblance, which has been observed be- 
tween tliem in matter and even expression, Michaelis " 
argues that St. Peterj when he wrote this Epistle, 
had seen that of St. Paul to the Romans, We may, 
I think, safely advance further than the conclusion 

■ My duty having required me to preach on this day, I did not 
shrink from the discharge of it ; althou^'h the difficulty of treat- 
ing a subject] in itself delicate and arduous, was considerably in- 
creased hy the peculiar situation of the country and aspect of the 
times. The fearfiil events of last winter, the turbulent dis- 
position of the peasantry, with the horrid and cowardly acta of 
incendiaries, cannot be soon forgotten. May it please the Al- 
mighty to give the inhabitants of this country a more just Mnie 
of the blessings they actually enjoy ! May He dispose the lower 
classes to confide more cheerfully in the endeavours of their 
superiors to improve their comforts ; and may He bestow on all 
ranks and conditions an honest and hearty determination to If 
aside selfish views, and unite in one common and cordial eSbrt 
to promote the general good ! 

I have only to add that this Sermon, which I was requested to 
print at the time, is now pubUsfaed precisely in t' 
which it was preached. 
■: ' * Marsh's Edit. Vol. IV. p. 334. 
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drawn by this eminent divine : for it appears to have 
been the express intention of St. Peter to guard 
against the consequences, which might arise from swch 
parts of the writings of his brother Apostle, as were 
obscurely expressed and imperfectly comprehended. 
Tliat passage, in wliich it is truly asserted that, " in 
all the Epistles of St. Paul are some tilings hard to 
be understood," has been a frequent, and indeed im- 
portant, subject of attentiou. But I am not aware 
that the verse, selected as our present text, has ever 
been considered as a caution against an ignorant and 
mischievous interpretation of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, but particularly the beginning of the fifth 
chapter. " Stand fjist therefore in tlie liberty, where- 
with Christ has made us free, and be not entangled 
again with the yoke of bondage." 

It was of the utmost importance, in the early days 
of the Gospel, that the new disciples should not so 
misconceive its real nature, as to furnish any ground 
for scandal, or pretence for persecution, to the govern- 
ments, among which tliey were dispersed. It was 
the more necessary to guard against erroneous notions 
on the subject of liberty, because tlie Jewish converts 
partook so largely of the national piejudices in regard 
to the design and effect of the Messiah's coming. 
They had been accustomed to associate ideas of 
temporal dominion and pre-eminence with moral and 
religious improvement. The Heathens also, when 
they contemplated the transcendent virtue and dignity 
of Christ, and when they beheld the supernatural 
powers, that were exercised by the Apostles, were 
naturally led to consider the downfall of " earthly 
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principalities," as the necessary and easy consequence 
of the success of the new dispensation. 

With these impressions already made upon their 
minds, an exhortation from Apostolical authority to 
maintain themselves in the hberty, wherewith Christ 
bad sot them free, was not unlikely to be construed 
into a signal for hisurrection by the prejudiced and 
enthusiastic ; the poor and ambitious. Freedom from 
rice and ignorance ; from the dominion of ceremony 
and the terrors of superstition ; freedom from the 
errors, and follies, and mischiefs, of other rehgious 
systems, was not so obvious nor so complete a benefit 
in their unenlightened minds ; but that freedom from 
a foreign ^ and idolatrous yoke would occur to the 
mind of a Jew ; while the Heathen fetched a deep 
and indignant sigh, when he saw the habitable world, 
the once manly and ardent spirits of Greece and 
Rome, crouching under the bloody sway of a Tiberius, 
a Caligula, or a Nero. 

These prejudices and feelings, how long soever 
they had been cherished, and however justly excited, 
would, in the Infancy of the Gospel, have perverted 
its spirit, and even weakened its evidence. They 
would moreover have called down upon the heads of 
its professors tlie combined and accumulated fiiry of 
their Jewish and Heathen adversfu'ies. It was there- 
fore well becoming the wisdom and the benevolence 
of an Apostle to caution his converts of every de- 
scription against any perverse construction, or im- 
proper use, of their Christian liberty ; to remind thera 
that their Lord himself had ex'pvessly declined the 
exercise of temporal authority ; and that^ as he had 
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shewn in the whole course of liis life, so he had' 
solemnly announced, upon the approach of deaths 
that " his kingdom was not of this world." Hence it . 
is tlmt, while St. Peter enforces the doctrine laid down 
by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, concerning' 
submission to tlie civil powers, he takes occasion ta 
warn his converts against any misconstruction ot tlie 
recommendation, urged upon the Galatians, that 
they would assert their just privileges, and maintain 
their Christian freedom. In imitation of the former 
he says ; " Submit yourselves to every ordinance of 
man, for the Lord's sake ; whether it be to the king 
as supreme, or unto governors, as unto tliem that are 
sent by him, for the punishment of evil-doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well." At tlie same time, 
and with a similar reference to the design of the 
Gospel, the circumstances in which it was placed; i 
and the spirit with which it must be supported, he ■ 
adds ; " For so is the will of God, that with well-doing». 
ye may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men ; 
as free, and not using your liberty for a cloke of ma^ i 
liciousnesSj but as the servants of God." 

Thus much have I conceived it to be desirable 
that I should remark to you upon the origin and 
tendency of these celebrated passages, which have 
been so frequently brought forward upon questions 
connected with civil government. Nor can these' 
passages, more especially that selected for the text, be 
considered otherwise than appropriate to the subject 
prescribed for our serious consideration on this day., t ^^^^I 
This day has been set apart by legislative autliorityji ^^^^| 
for the commemoration of u melimchply .and blood;)[} ^^^H 



Occurrence in the almals of our country. And bo far I 
as this event, and such as were connected with it, 
fiirnish a practical dissuasive against " disobedience 
and wilful rebellion,"' they supply a -warning, which 
can never be unseasonable under any modification of 
civil society. At the present conjuncture, I should 
shrink from my duty, if I declined the opportunity rf 
advocating the cause of peace and good order ; of 
pointing out the folly of turbulent clamour ; and the 
danger of indiscriminate and unnecessary change. No 
advocate shall I be found for the wrong-doing of 
governors, when it is really proved to exist ; no 
enemy to the wary and temperate removal of im- 
perfections, which cannot but be found in every con- 
stitution settled by man. Nevertheless, it is the 
bounden duty of every minister of the Gospel of 
charity and peace, to urge the expediency, as wrfl as 
"obligation, of obedience to lawful authority ; and 1!6 
shew that, even where provocation is ^ven by the ift^ 
Vasion of popular rights, yet resistance itself, howflvet 
provoked and however justified, fails not to be ac- 
companied with a train of evils scarcely less afflicting, 
for a time at least, than such as are entailed by the 
exercise of arbitrary power. 

These lessons, with others no doubt most worthy 
lo be treasured up by rulers themselves, are suggest- 
ed by the various events, which occasioned and were 
consequent upon the memorable transaction of t*w 
day ; and which entailed upon our country a state- ^f 

' " The Rubric directs that the sermon, delivered on thc'SOA 
•W-iAiinury, shall be "cttuposed upouthia a^UiMCfitt" ■■■'■ 'i: 
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cottfiision, bordering upon anarchy, for nearly half a 
century. Such lessons then it becomes my duty to 
explain and to improve ; and in proceeding to dm 
charge that duty by a suitable application of the 
words of the text, I find, in the first place, 

A most important rule laid down for the conduct 
of those, who are subject to authority. Whatsoevei: 
portion of freedom they enjoy, they are directed not 
to use that freedom as a cloke for mischief. 

As no society can subsist long without laws, and 
laws must be ineffectual without due obedience on 
the part of the governed, it is evident that conduct, 
tending to disparage the duty or lessen the necessity 
of that obedience, partakes both of folly and wickedr 
ness. It is foolish, because the first projectors dF 
sioknt and extreme change have seldom derived anj 
henelit from the most successful execution of their 
designs ; — it is wicked, because a government un- 
hinged and unsettled ceases to be available to those 
purposes of protection and comfort, which are the 
very ends designed by the institution of government ; 
and moreover, because tlie tyranny of the multitude, 
which generally takes place in the first days of re- 
volutions, is of all the varied and horrid forms of 
despotism, the most capricious and the most cruel. 

These observations must not be misinterpreted. — 
They interfere not with any peaceable method of 
animadverting upon the conduct of an established 
government, when it appears to be at variance with 
the great, indeed, sole end for which government was ■ 

established, the happiness of tlie community. They H 

are not designed to check any peaceable expression H 
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of public opinion upon public measures ; nor to dis- 
courage any honest and lawful endeavour to obtain 
redi-esH of notorious abuses. They are designed t» 
mark with strong disapprobation the intemperate ex-?' 
pression of hasty opinions upon acts of the ruling 
power, for the purpose of creating a spirit of dis- 
content ; they would gladly lestr^n the unreasonable 
expectations of those, who seek in the frame of 
government itself, and in the characters of those who 
direct it, a degree of perfection, uicompatible with 
the condition and unattainable by tlie powers of man. 
They are intended to condemn the recourse, whicli is 
sometimes had to unlawful means in the pursuit even 
of legitimate ends. They apply still more to that 
designing and interested conduct which, mider the 
cloke of sympathy with the general good, hides selfish 
and ambitious views ; which creates imaginary, or 
aggravates real, grievances for the sake of profiting 
by the confusion attendant upon tlie diss(riution of 
social order. ,■ ,, ■ i ■.,:,/ 

Such unhappily appears to have been the):diM> 
position of Cromwell. Taking advantage of the dis- 
content prevailing throughout the nation, and of the 
encroachments already made upon the sovereign 
power, he veiled inordinate views of personal aggran- 
dizement under the mask of patriotism and religion. At 
length betraying his first confederates, the Presby- 
terians and Independents ; and then, the sworn com- 
panions of his arms and counsels, he reached the height 
from wliich he had instigated them to hurl their unfor- 
tunate and misguided sovereign. 

Far different was the character of Russell ; whose 
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opposition to the measures of a corrupt court ori- 
ginated in the purest principles of patriotism ; and 
whose condemnation stamps an indelible mark of in- 
famy upon the reign under which he suffered. Far 
diflferent also were the views, whicli prompted Harnp^ 
den and his illustrious associates to make a stand 
against the dangerous claims and tyrannical maxims 
of passive obedience and unlimited prerogative. Yet 
even of these generous and undoubted patriots we 
might ask in the words of a late constitutional states- 
man and historian : " Did they sufficiently attend' 
to that great dictum of Tully in questions of civil 
dissension, wherein he declares his preference of even 
an unfair peace to the most just war .' Did they 
sufficiently weigh the dangers that might ensue evea 
from victory ; dangers, in such cases, little less for- 
midable to the cause of liberty, than those which 
might follow a defeat ? Did they consider tliat it is 
not peculiar to the followers of Pompey and the ei\il 
wars of Rome, that the event to be looked for is, as 
the same Tully describes it, in case of defeat, pro- 
scription ; in that of victory, servitude ?"' 

To draw the line with precision, where obedience 
may justly cease and resistance begin, is indeed a 
matter of the greatest delicacy and greatest difficulty. 
Thus much however may be safely and properly 
stated ; That all, who are prompted to have recourse 
to Violence against the ruling power, should con- 
scientiously and maturely weigh, whether they have 
not mistaken the case, which produced the supposed 
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propriety of resistance ; whetlier they are actuated 
no secret feelings of interest, ambition, or revenge 
whether they are not induced, by some enthusiastic 
iiincy for a, sdieme of visionary excellence, to concur 
in an attempt to overthrow actual good for possible 
improvement. Above all, it behoves them, as men 
and as Christiana, seriously to reflect, that what 
begins in justice may conclude in iniquity ; that tie 
evils of popular convulsion are certain, while the ad- 
vantages must he doubtful ; and that scarcely any 
problematic benefit can compensate for the misery 
^d bloodshed, which march in tlie train, and swell 
(ie triumpli, of the Demon of civil discord. 

Besides all tliis, supposing a gross abuse of power, 
which happily is most unlikely to occur in our own 
country ; yet even upon such an occasion, violeoefe 
may defeat the very object for which tlie contest is 
■fceguD. It provokes hostility from those, who are 
friendly to tlie cause, but enemies to the temper in 
'which it is maintained. It excites sympathy with the 
^ower opposed, and revives that loyalty, which droop- 
-od in the contemplation of indiscreet assumptions or 
criminal projects. It prevents, what every man con- 
scious of his own infirmity ought ever to regard as 
the most precious opportunity and necessary privilege, 
the power of retracing the steps of error, and pur- 
suing the forsaken path of wisdom and of duty. 
Lastly, hasty resolutions and intemperate measures, 
on the part of those who begin with good intentians, 
are the surest method of promoting the purpose of 
those, who use their liberty as a cloke of malicious- 
ness ; b«»iuse they impede the imanimity, which calm. 
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dignified, and persevering remonstrance is calculated 
to produce; and which, while it claims the con- 
currence of all by the moderation of its language, and 
the justice of its views, is the best preservative against 
the horrors that ensue from the conflicts of a divided 
people. 

While however the melancholy event, impressed 
upon our remembrance by the return of this day> 
furnishes important and seasonable lessons for every 
one who is subjected to power, it ought at the same 
time to awaken solemn and suitable reflections in th« 
mind of every ruler. Happily for us of this nation, th6 
violence and misery, which prevailed in the times of 
which we are speaking, terminated in a revolution, 
which was truly glorious, because it was unstained with 
blood ; and which at once defined the power of the 
crown, while it recognized the rights of the people. 
Scarcely then would it be possible for a monarch of 
these realms to invade the liberties of his subjects ; still 
less to provoke sucli a spirit of resistance, as in times of 
jote deprived the father of his life and the son of his 
crown. Nor have we a" less safeguard in the per- 
sonal character of the sovereign, than in the restraints 
which law has imposed. Nevertheless, we should 
take but a partial view of the subject thus forced upon 
our attention, if we failed to observe, tliat the ca- ' 
lamitous reign of Charles I. should serve as a lesson 
ef prudence and justice to a king, while it prescribes 
fidelity and obedience to his subjects. The disposition 
to overstep the bounds of lawful authority, the 
violence to which he had recourse, tlie insincerity fay 
which there is too much reason to believe he was ac- 
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toated, lMx>i]glit upon the uidia|^ Charles that fate^ 
which we are tUs day called upon to depkHre. Yet 
was the example, however awful ; the lesson, however 
severe ; lost upon his in£ituated sons. The dlder c^ 
them mdeed did not, like his father or his broth^ 
lose either life or crown. But from the odious and 
impolitic measures which he pursued, it was more the 
fear of his successor, than attachment to the reigning 
prince^ that caused his suljects to regret his loss ; and, 
had he lived some few years longer, he might perhaps 
himself have felt the punishment, which at length 
overtook the superstitious and despotic James for his 
iniquitous attempts against the liberty imd religion <^ 
his people. « ; 

Little did their unhappy father ^foresee, that the 
advice he so earnestly and so affectingly impait^ 
under drcumstanoes calculated, as they surely wei^ 
to call forth all the feelings of a. son and a princOy 
would be completdy disregarded* Let it not hoWr 
ever be effiused from our recoUeotiou ; <dlnee it illisi- 
trates, by the sanction oi incontestable eicp^eiipe,the 
truth and importance of the two (poaiti<»is, which. I 
have been endeavouring to imprcM upon your ^attei]^ 
tion, " Give belief to my experiaace,"' said Uie iBttt 
£»tunate Monarch, ^ never to a£Gbct more greatness 
and prerogative, than what is really and intrii^cally 
for the good of the subjects, not for the satisfoctipn 
of favwuites. — If you thus use it, you will never want 
mean& to be a father to all, and^a bountiful princf^ito 
any, whom you incline to be extraordinarily gradous 
to. — These considerations may make you as great a 
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prince as your father is a low one ; and your state 
may be so much tlie more established, as mine hath 
been shaken. For our subjects have learned, I dare 
feay, that victories over princes are but triumplis over 
themselves ; and so will more unwillingly hearken to 
changes hereafter. — To conclude ; if God give you 
success; use it humbly, and be ever far from revenge. 
If he restore you to your right on hard conditions ; 
whatever you promise, keep. Those men, who have 
violated laws, which they were bound to preserve, 
will find their triumphs full of trouble. But do not 
you think any thing in the world worth attaining by 
foul and unjust means." * 

Thus have I endeavoured to gatlier from a melan- 
choly but instructive event such lessons, as are ap- 
plicable to the conduct both of prince and subject ; of 
him, who is entrusted with authority, and of him, for 
whose benefit the authority is conferred. Both are 
free. Each has his peculiar rights and privileges. 
But neither of them may use his freedom for a cloke 
of maliciousness. Least of all, in a country hke this, 
where the power of the sovereign is limited and re- 
strained by law ; and where as much liberty is enjoy- 
ed, as is compatible with the existence of good govern- 
ment ; — ^least of all should any in this country per- 
vert the privileges which they possess of public meet- 
ing and free discussion to furious indignation against 
imaginary grievances, or the support of unseasonable 
and intemperate innovation. In times like the pre- 
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sent, such admonitions are peculiarly necessary to be 
impressed upon the lower classes of society; because we 
have lately had the misfortune to witness combinations 
the most dangerous and acts the most violent. On one 
ride, we have seen mechanics and labourers clamouring, 
as they say, for bread ; yet destroying the very means, 
by which bread may become more cheap — on another, 
the most artful and inflammatory devices are played 
off upon the passions and credulity of the multitude, 
&r the purpose of inducing them to encourage de- 
signs, which do not even in pretence look to pro- 
gressive reform, but to a total subversion of the 
estubhshed order of things. Again ; in the sister 
Island misguided and unthinking men are labouring 
to effect a separation, where mutual attachment and 
the closest union are indispensable to the security and 
welfare of all. — If we look to the causes of these 
melancholy results, perhaps they may be traced to an 
undefined and capricious desire of cliange, excited by 
events of unusual interest in other countries. But, 
we may ask, is it necessary or wise that imitation 
{^ould follow, when the causes of a proceeding are 
completely different 1 Has any distress of peculiar 
aggravation occurred of late amongst ourselves ? Do 

Cour governors refuse to hear the voice of reasonable 
complaint ; or eL\press a determination to uphold 
notorious abuse 1 Nothing of all tliese. At no period 
oi our monarchy has there appeared a prince more 
disposed to feel for the sufferings, and comply witii 
the prayers, of his subjects; — at no period have the 
advisres of the Crown expressed a more honest and 
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laudable determination to improve whatever shall 
really be found to demand improvement ; and to re- 
dress, so far as their power shall extend, every sub- 
stantial grievance. Let then such, as are well-in- 
tentioned, beware how they indulge a visionary dream 
of perfection ; or suppose that evils of any long dura- 
tion can all be remedied, or on a sudden. In regard 
to such, as are disposed to use their freedom for a 
cloke of mischief, let us hope that the good sense 
and good feeling, for which the people of this country 
are distinguished, will detect their sophistry and de- 
feat their machinations. Our duty it is, and be it 
our constant endeavour, to use our liberty, as tJie 
servants of God; regulating our conduct as social 
beings, by motives dictated and sanctioned by re- 
hgious principle. All classes of society, liigh and low, 
rich and poor, will ever find their real benefit and 
most solid comfort effectually advanced only by ad- 
herence to those rules, which are prescribed for their 
guidance in the unerring pages of Inspiration. The 
interest, as well as duty, of all it is to unite in a cor- 
dial endeavour to promote each other's good; in 
cheerful obedience to the laws ; in patient submission 
under evils, which cannot but be incident to this im- 
perfect state ; and in a firm and generous reliance 
that, by wise counsels on the part of the govemora 
and good feeling on that of the governed, some of 
those evils will be greatly diminished and others en- 
tu-ely removed. Thus, under the protection of Al- 
mighty God, may we hope to frustrate the efforts of 
all, who are ill inclined to the peace of this our Jeru- 
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salem; thus may we be enabled to perceive and taste, 
in renovated excellence, the fruits of that happy Con- 
stitution, which our forefathers have handed down to 
us ; which was reared by their wisdom, adorned by 
their piety, and cemented even with their blood ! 
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